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The  Home  He  Did  Not 
Occupy 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  BARTON 

THERE  still  live  on  Goose  Nest  Prairie 
men  and  women  who  remember  Thomas 
Lincoln,  'the  father  of  the  President.  He 
died  in  1851,  which  is  almost  seventy-two 
years  ago.    A  man  of  eighty  was  eight  or 
nine  years  old  when  Thomas  Lincoln  died; 
and  there  are  several  men  and  women  there 
who  were  his  neighbors  and  who  are  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age.     Having  0('casion  to 
visit  this  locality  recently,   1   called  inch- 
vidually  on  a  number  of  these  old  peo|)le,  who 
are  all  intelligent  farmers  or  wives  of  farmers, 
and  who,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  previously 
been  interviewed.    I  desired  to  get  as  ac- 
curate a  picture  as  I  could  of  the  memory 
which  this  humble  and  unambitious  man  left 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  children 
when  he  was  an  old  man.    Of  that  I  shall  tell 
in  another  i)lace  and  at  another  time. 

The  thing  I  wish  now  to  relate,  which  I 
suppose  to  be  entirely  new  to  readers  of 
Lincoln  literature,  has  to  do  witli  the  home 
of  Thomas  Lincoln.  It  was  a  double  log 
house,  with  a  chimney  of  stone  between  the 
two  rooms.  The  logs  were  hewn,  and  the 
house  was  a  good  one  of  its  type.  The  widow 
of  Thomas  Lincoln  lived  there  and  died  more 
than  twenty  years  after  his  death.  The 
house,  deserted,  was  removed  to  Chicago  for 
exhibition  purposes,  and  disappeared.  It 
is  not  known  what  became  of  it.  The  site  is 
now  a  corniield.  Several  blasted  black  lo- 
cust trees  are  there,  and  Sallie  Lincoln's 
lilac  bush  still  grows.  The  old  well  is  also 
visible,  and  a  pile  of  stone  marks  the  place 
of  the  cliinniey.  The  spot  is  wholly  neglected, 
and  is  very  seldom  visited  by  any  one  who 
has  interest  in  its  historic  character. 

Tliis  is  what  the  neighbors  told  me  about 

it: 

Thomas  Lincoln,  or  Uncle  Tommy,  as 
they  called  liim,  never  lived  in  that  house. 
He  lived  in  a  round-log  house  close  by. 

A  round-log  house,  you  understand,  is  not 
a  round  house,  but  a  rectangular  house,  built 
of  round,  or  unhewn  logs.  The  round-log 
house  is  the  more  primitive  sort.  The  logs 
are  notched  at  the  ends  to  make  the  corners, 
and  are  en'ctcd  into  a  habitation,  the  cracks 
being  more  or  less  perfectly  chinked  with 
wood  and  mud. 

Uncle  Tommy,  they  said,  lived  in  a  round- 
log  house.  His  son  Abraham  bought  the 
farm  for  him,  and  made  out  a  deed  so  that  his 
father  and  his  steji-mother  were  to  be  as- 
sured of  a  home.  Thomas  erected  the  kind 
of  house  that  could  most  quickly  and  most 
easily  be  erected,  hoping  for  the  time  when 
he  should  be  able  to  build  and  occuijy  a 
hewn-log  house,  and  a  double  house  at  that. 

The  time  did  not  come  speedily,  the  years 
went  by,  and  Uncle  Tommy  Lincoln  was  still 
in  his  round-log  house.  But  at  length  he 
proceeded  to  the  building  of  the  home  which 
for  so  long  he  had  [ilanned.  By  the  time  it 
was  ready  for  occupancy,  he  was  sick  with  his 
last  illness. 


His  step-daughter  set  up  a  loom  in  the  new 
house,  and  did  some  weaving  there,  but  Uncle 
Tommy  Lincoln  lay  sick  unto  death  in 
the  old  round-log  house. 

On  the  day  before  he  died.  Uncle  Tommy 
Lincoln  insisted,  upon  being  moved.  His 
step-sou,  John  D.  Johnston,  and  old  Benaiah 
Wright  carried  him  the  short  distance  into 
the  new  house,  where  he  slept  one  night,  and 
the  next  day  died.  His  funeral  was  held  in  the 
new  hewn-iog  house,  and  Thomas  Goodman 
preached  a  sermon  which  the  children  heard 
a  half  mile  away  and  remember,  but  I  did 
not  meet  any  one  who  was  actually  present 
at  the  funeral,  and  I  doubt  if  any  such  person 
now  lives. 

A  celebration  on  the  day  of  my  visit 
brought  out  the  old  Lincoln  neighbors, 
and  in  the  noontime  interval  between 
meetings  I  gathered  them  together  and  heard 
what  they  had  to  tell  about  the  parents 
of  the  great  President.  The  above  story 
was  not  contradicted,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  sui)i)ose  it  true. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  kind  of  pathetic  com- 
mentary ujion  the  ambitions  which  fall  just 
short  of  accomplishment.  Mohammed,  com- 
ing in  sight  of  Damascus,  and  turning  back 
when  he  saw  the  vison  of  its  loveliness, 
saying  that  no  man  might  enter  two  heavens; 
Moses,  guiding  the  people  of  Israel  through 
the  wilderness,  but  dying  in  sight  of  the 
promised  land  which  he  was  never  permitted 
to  enter,  have  their  counterpart  in  the  lives 
of  multitudes  of  men  and  women.  They 
are  forever  dreaming  they  dwell  in  marble 
halls,  and  dying  on  the  steps  of  a  habitation 
just  a  little  better  than  they  can  afford 
to  occupy.  They  plan  the  hewn-log  double 
cabin,  and  spend  their  days  in  the  round-log 
house. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  glad  that  Thomas 
Lincoln  had  one  night  in  the  new  double 
log  cabin  made  of  hewn  logs,  largely  the  prod- 
of  his  own  labor.  One  night  was  not  very 
much,  but  it  was  better  than  notliing.  And 
Thomas  Lincoln's  son  hved  in  the  White 
House. 


Saturday,  February  10,  1923 


veiled  by  Dr.  S.  A.  CampbeU  oC  this 
c'ty. 

The  new  monument  Ifl  of  Tiarre 
granite,  declared  by  monument  men 
to  bo  a  very  fine  specimen  of  that 
stone.    It  is  seven  and  a  half  feet  in 

height,  and  stands  on  a  granite  base 
five  feet  lon^  and  three  feet  wide. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Rev  Reynolds  of  Janesville,  pastor  of 
Shiloh  church.  The  music  was  donat- 
ed by  Pearson's  band  of  Mattoon. 

Thanks  were  due  to  H.  B.  Grafton  of 
Jerico  for  donating  the  lumber  for  the 
platform,  and  to  J.  A.  Drydcn  and  R. 
H.  Baker  for  erecting  it. 

Mrs.  Susan  D.  Baker  and  the  ladles 
of  the  community  served  lunch  to  the 
fifteen  American  legion  men  who 
handled  the  traffic. 

With  the  performance  of  these  core- 
monies  and  farewells  by  the  visitors 
to  the  kindlv  people  of  the  rural  com- 
munity, the  Lions  and  their  followers 
returned  to  this  city. 

Committees  in  Charge. 
The  following  committees  of  local 
Lions,  appointed  by  Rresident  Frank 
R.  .Tones,  are  responsible  for  the  per- 1 
feet  carrying  out  of  the  exercises  of 
the  day: 

Executive    committee  -r-  Don  Lacy, 
chairman;  Harry  I.  Hannah,  F.  L.  Ly- 
ons, Dr.  T.  O.  Freeman.  Dr.  B.  H. 
Hardinger.  Harry  E.  Reed  and  C.  H.  ; 
Douglas. 

Reception    committee— Dr.    T.  O., 
Freeman,   chairman;    E.  T.  Guthrie,! 
E.  F.  Kelley,  Dr.  D.  C.  Baughman  and 
Rev.  Marion  Hull.  \ 

Luncheon  committee — C.  H.  Doug- 
las,  chairman;    C.   L.   Moore,    S.    L.  i 
McClintock.  Dr.  Paul   M.  'Hardinger 
and  Theodore  Rathe.  | 

Decorations  committee— H.  E.  Reed. . 
chairman;    W.   W.   Holliday,    C.  H. 
Fletcher,    William    Gross,    Henry  S. 
Newgent  and  Herbert  Walker. 

Invitation  and  program  committee—  ^ 
Harry  I.  Hannah,  Miss  Helen  Spitz,  | 
Dr.  B.  H.  Hardinger,  J.  J.  Stephen-  | 
son,  B.  J.  Bloakley,  Roy  Elliott  and  , 

B.  H.  Tivnen.  ] 
Publicity— E.    S.    Katz,    chairman;  1 

D.  B.  Grounds,  R.  L.  Flckes,  J.  M.  i 
Bliss,  Grover  C.  Flgenbaura  and  Mon- , 
tie  spitz.  I 
Transportation  committee— A.  K. , 
Gibson,  chairman;  L.  E.  Brooks,  F. 
L.  Lyons,  C.  C.  Glasscock,  B.  P.  Thur- 
ber,  Harold  Telle,  Leonard  Arme??,  C.  ^ 

C.  Carter,  M.  L.  Olmsted,  D.  S.  Camp-  I 
bell,  C.  C.  Powers,  Louis  Rothenpiel-  i 
er,  H.  F.  Preslcr,  0.  W.  Peers  and  ^ 
Robert  Bills. 


MATTOON,  ILLINOIS.  FRIDAy  EVENING.  MAY  16>  1924 


Home-Coming  Talkj 
Given  by  Dr.  S.  E.  j 
ThomaKS  Toda'\., 

Interesting  facts  pbout  the  early 
history  of  Coles  county  were  un- 
folded this  afternoon  by  Dr.  S.  E. 
Thomas  of  Charleston,  professor  of 
history  in  the  Teachers'  College 
in  an  address  which  featured  the 
program  of  Coles  County  Day  at 
Peterson  Park. 

First  Settlement  in  1824. 
"Coles  county  is  a  comparatively 
young  county,"  said    Dr.  Thomas. 
"While  Illinois  was  made  a  state  in 
1818,  118  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ment was  made,  there  v;asn't  a  set- 
tlement in  Coles  county  until  1820. 
Thi.s  v/as  a  temporary  settlement  a 
short  distance  northwest  of  Ash- 
more.    Tlie  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made  in  1824  by  a  man 
named  Parker,  at  Parker's  Ford,  on 
I  the  Emtaarras  river,  southeast  of 
I  Charleston." 

"Between  1824  and  1831,"  contin- 
ued Dr.  Tliomas,  "fewer  than  50 
men  took  out  patents  for  public 
land.    All  told,  fewer  than  5,000 
acres  had  been  claimed  as  late  as 
1830.   In  fact,  Coles  county  in  1830 
was  still  virtually  virgin  prairie. 
County's    First  Highway. 
"The  first  highway  in  Coles  coun- 
I  ty  was  the  Old  State  road,  running 
I  east  and  west,  just  south  of  Mat- 
toon.    It    extended    from  Terre 
j  Haute   through   Paris,  Charleston, 
i^old    Paradise    and    Shelbyville  to 
"'Vandalia.   The  next  important  trail 
built  was  from  the  'Wabash  river 
through  Marshall  to  Charleston. 

"In  1830  there  wasn't  a  settlemeni 
in  Coles  county  north  of  the  Old 
;  State  road.  Up  in  Douglas  county, 
there  were  just  280  acres  of  land 
claimed.  After  1830,  'settlements 
i  rapidly  sprang  up,  with  the  heav- 
iest at  Oakland  and  Cocks  Mills.  As 
late  as  1860,  however,  there  was  still 
some  public  land  unclaimed." 

"Ti-ansportation  in  those  days 
was  terribly  slow  and  monotonous," 
said  Dr.  Tlromas.  "Tlie  only  modes 
of  travel  were  ox  cart,  horses  and 
on  foot.  A  trip  of  20  to  30  miles  in 
a  day  was  considered  a  long  dis- 


itance.    Railroad  travel    was  not 
available  at  all  until  1856. 
!    "It  is  interesting  to  think  of  the 
i  simple  manner  in  which  the  early 
settlers  of  Ccles  county  lived.  Most 
all  the  people  lived  in  log  cabins,  | 
but  a  few  dwelt  in  small  frame 
or  brick  houses.    All  abodes  were 
small.  Two  story  l3g  ho\ises  of  four 
'  rooms,  two  up  and  two  down,  were 
considered  p.ilatial. 

"The  farm  woman  then  lived 
mere  out  of  doors  than  the  farm 
woman  of  today.  She  helped  with 
nearly  all  the  work.  Most  of  the 
farm  work,  too,  was  done  by  hand. 
The  most  complicated  farm  imple- 
ment available  then  was  the  cradle. 
The  reaper  had  been  invented,  out 
it  was  not  in  use." 

Big  Day  at  Park. 
Several  thousand  people  were  In 
attendance  at  the  various  activities 
of  Coles  County  Day  at  Petersen 
Park.  Hundreds  participated  in  a. 
picnic  dinner  served  at  noon,  with 

■  many  from  all  sections  of  Coles  and 
adjoining  counties  attendmg.  This 

■  afternoon's  program  included  a  con- 

■  cert  by  the  Oakland  Township  High 
f  School  band,  music  by  various 
t  Ccles  county  quartets,  a  game  of 

Softball  between  the  East  Oakland 
and  Humbolt  Farm  Bureau  teams 
and  athletic  contests  for  boys  and 
'   girls  of  all  ages  and  sizes. 
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th  some  flowers  she  gathered 
nas  Lincohi's  grave  : 
)recious   flowers  will  claim  a 

your  treasures  raie, 

56  Lincoln's  father's  grave, 

s  tended  them  with  care. 

he  pleasant  April  showers, 
ishine  and  the  dew. 
.ght  pluck  these  Uttle  buds, 
id  today  to  you." 

of  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Baker 

rna  Eagle,  December  20,  19,!7) 

ille,  III.,  Dec.  27.— Mrs.  Susan 
[•  passed  away  Sunday  after- 
1  o'clock  at  the  home  of  her 
,  Mrs.  James  Dryden,  in 
e,  with  whom  she  had  made 
i  for  several  years.  She  had 
failing  health  for  more  than 
nd  seriously  ill  since  last 
r,  When  she  suffered  a  stroke 
rsis,  from  which  she  never 
onsciousness. 

meral  took  place  from  Shi- 


loh  church  at  11  o'clock,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Mason  officiating.  Burial  was  in  Shi- 
loh  cemetery. 

Mrs.  Baker  was  76  years  old.  She 
was  born  within  less  than  a  mile  of 
the  house  in  which  she  died,  being  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Rodg- 
ers  of  Pleasant  Grove  township.  She 
is  survived  by  five  children.  Mrs. 
James  Dryden  of  Janesville,  William 
Baker  of  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  Dr.  J.  G. 
Baker  of  Mattoon,  Lewis  Baker  of 
Charleston  and  Robert  Baker  of 
Greenup.  Mr.  .Baker  died  in  January, 
1918. 

Mrs.  Baker  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  was  the  one 
into  whose  charge  the  upkeep  of  the 
graves  of  Thos.  and  Sarah  Bush  Lin- 
coln was  personally  given  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  on  the  occasion  of  his 
last  visit  to  Janesville.  She  was 
active  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing the  Shiloh  Memorial  Association 
at  Janesville. 

Mrs.  Baker    was    devoted    to  this 
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cause  and  labored  for  the  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  ceme- 
tery in  which  the  bodies  of  the  father 
and  stepmother  of  President  Lincola 
rest.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marking: 
of  the  Thomas  Lincoln  Trail  and  the- 
dedication  of  the  new  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Bush  Lin-coln  monument,  Mrs, 
Baker  was  given  a  prominent  part  in 
the  ceremonies.  '  She  recited  poems  of 
her  own  composition  in  honor  of  the 
Lincoln  memories.  Again  at  the  state 
highway  department's  meeting  at  To- 
ledo last  summer,  Mrs.  Baker  appear- 
ed as  a  proponent  for  a  route  for  the 
new  hard  road  to  pass  near  Shilols 
cemetery  reciting  her  ode. 


DENNIS  F.  HANKS. 

The  following  named  persons  made 
the  trip,  known  as  "The  Lincoln  Trail," 
from  Spencer  county,  Indiana  to  Deca- 
tur,  Illinois  in  the  year  1830  : 

Abraham  Lincoln,  then  21  years  old^ 
piloted  a  wagon  in  company  with  John 
Hall.  This  was  verified  when  inter- 
viewed by  his  neighbor  and  life-long 
friend,  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Baker. 

Thomas  Lincoln  and  wife,  Sarah  Bush. 
Johnson,  (Lincoln's  father  and  step- 
mother.) 

Dennis  F.  Hanks  and  wife,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sarah  Bush  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Hanks  Shoaff,  mother  of 
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Guards  Graves 

of  the  Lincolns 


lo  Sliiloh  Cemetery,  near  Jaiiesville. 
III.,  about  eleveu  miles  soatheast  of 
Mattoou.  in  tlie  sli.idow  of  a  Uttlo  coun- 
try cliiircli.  me  luirmd  Tliuinas  .tihI 
Saiah  lSu:,li  l_iiH:ulii,  latlier  and  ste|>- 
aiotlier    of    llin    iiiai  l\iid  |>n;siclcii(, 

years,  were  praclically  forgotten  exceiit 
by  a  faithful  few  living  in  that  vicinity. 
Tbese  few  in  Novemlier,  1932,  formed 
the  Shiloli  LuK-olii  MemTial  Club  lo 
cure  for  (he  s'avi-s.  Mrs.  Sarah  D. 
Baker.  79  years  old,  mother  of  Dr.  J.  G. 
Baker,  living  in  Matloon,  helped  to  or- 
ganize tliu  Memorial  Club,  and  is  now 
its  president. 

Born  and  reared  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
little  cemetery,  Mrs.  Baker  has  for 
years  lakco  care  of  the  graves  herself. 

little  white  farrnliouse  at  Jauesville 
where  Mrs.  Baker  lives  with  berdnugb- 
ter  and  son-in  law.  She  is  a  sweet-faced 
little  old  lady,  whose  eyes'  are  now 
dimmed  lo  almost  blindness  and  whose 
body  is  frail,  hut  whose  spirit  remains 
undaunted.  A  fire  of  determinatioii  still 
burns  brifihlly  within  her  to  work  oD  to 
_lh^U;-,' forjierca'tsfi. 

The  land  where  Sbiloli  Cemetery  is 
now  located  was  entered  in  1S36  by  a 
Mr.  Sumner  and  a  few  years  later  was 
bought  by  Is;iai:  W.  Rodgers,  father  i.f 
Mrs.  Baker,  who  in  luiu  deeded  the 
land  over  to  three  trustees  to  be  n.sed 
as  a  Ceineferv. 


l!  is  to  hi-  ret;retted  tliere  is  no  paved 

well-oiled  one,  so  thai  in  the  wiutei 
almost  iin|)Ossil>le  lo  vi».it  the  place 

After  making  tlieir  home  in  Macon 
county,  near  Decatur,  111.,  the  Lincolns 
moved  in  to  a  little  farm  two  miles 
southeast  of  Lerna,  III.  About  foui 
years  later  lliey  moved  lo  a  place  about 
two  miles  east  of  J.iuesville,  where  they 
lived  unlil  the  death  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
in  January,  1M51. 

Mrs.  Baker  fur  many  years  has  K.itli' 
cred  data  from  the  neifihbors  and  others 
who  knew  the  Lincolns  personally,  has 
jotted  down  dates  and  has  kepi  ai 
count  of  the  information  she  has  been 
able  to  obtain.  She  also  has  had  i 
interestiuR  cKperiencis  of  her  own. 
speaking  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  she  says: 
"Thefirst  I  knew  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  when  1  was  a  very  small  girl,  about 
six  years  old.  He  aclcd  as  my  father's 
lawyer.  Father  owned  a  herd  of  horses 
which  strayed  a  considerable  distance 
from  home  and  met  another  herd  owned 
by  a  man  named  Steward.  When  the 
two  herds  parted  to  return  lo  their 
own  homes,  one  colt  of  my  fathei's 
weut  with  the  other  herd.  One  reason 
I  can  so  well  rembcr  the  incident  is  that 
1  was  particulary  interested  in  litis  colt, 
as  it  was  Ihe  only  one  we  had,  and  we 
felt  the  loss  very  much.  Father  adver- 
tiscd  for  it  and  was  informed  that  Ihc 
coltwas  with  Mr.  Steward's  herd.  Wtien 
he  went  to  ace  it  he  recognized  it,  but 
Mr.  Steward  declared  tliat  it  w.is  one  of 
his  owe  and  that  he  would  not  give 


up.  He  was  probably  honest  in  his 
opinicn,  as  he  had  not  seen  his  herd  for 

Anyway,  they  decided  to  have  a  law 
suit,  and  father  went  to  Charleston  and 
hired  Lincoln,  who  was  then  riding  cir- 
i-iiit,  as  his  lawyer.  Lincoln  told  him 
to  tie  the  colt  and  then  to  tie  its  mother 
a  certain  distance  ou  Ihc  one  side  of  the 
colt  and  the  mare  from  the  other  herd 
ail  ecpial  distance  on  the  other  side  of 
the  coll.  When  untied,  Lincoln  said, 
the  colt  will  go  to  its  mother.  This  was 
done.  When  untied,  the  colt  played 
around  a  bit  and  made  straight  for  its 
rightful  mother.  The  evidence  was 
used  in  court,  and  the  colt  was  awarded 
to  my  father. 

"The  first  lime  I  saw  Lincoln  was  on 
Sept.  118,  1855.  the  day  of  the  Lincoln- 
DoU!;lss  dtbi.te  atCharleston.  We  went 
111  iiiir  spririf;  wngoii  with  th'.'  rlclegation 

r,,lii,  whi>  raiiK' down  wUli  IIk-  Mattoon 

ii.'i:v.  which  was  in  itself  an  unusual 
L.ht  at  that  time.    We  all  slopped, 


I  Lincoln's  bugRy  right  ne.\t  to  our  wagoii, 
and  Lincoln  stepped  out  on  the  step  of 
the  buggv,  so  close  to  me  I  could  hiive 
touched  him,  and  said,  referring  to  the 
wagon  load  of  girls  : 

"Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  this  bas- 
ket of  beautiful  flowers." 

I  remember  liim  well.  We  went  f>n 
to  Charleston.  Lincoln  slopped  in  front 
of  a  house  there,  and  a  lillle  old  ladv 
wearing  a  black  cap  stepped  iml,  threw 
her  arms  around  bim  and  s^iid,  'Oh, 
Abe.  1  always  knew  you  would  get  to  be 
president.'  This  was  Sardli  Bush  Lin, 
coin,  his  step-mother. 

"The  next  time  I  saw  Lincoln  he  came 
to  my  fathei's  house  in  February,  [S6i, 
before  he  was  inauf-urated,  and  asked 
my  father  to  go  with  him  to  his  father's 
grave.  They  went  over  lo  llie  old  reiiie- 
try  where  Lincoln  stood  by  his  f.ttlier's 
grave  and  wept,  saying  the  country  was 
appro-ichiug  a  critical  lime  and  that  lie 
(d  lo  get  back  here  again  — 


■  did. 


■  These  precious  flowers  will  claim  a 
,)i..cc 

For  on  Alie  Lincoln's  father's  grave, 

God  has  tended  them  with  care. 
He  sent  the  yileasant  April  showers. 

The  siin>iliine  and  ihe  dew. 
ThntI  might  plujk  these  little  buds. 


I  lodnv 


And  s 

DeaHi  of  Mrs,  Susan  D.  Eaker 

JauoBvllIo,  III.,  Dec.  27,— Mrs.  Susan 
D..  Bilker  passed  away  Sunday  after- 
noon at  1  o'clock  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  James  Dryrten,  In 
j3ni':'.Mle,  with  whom  she  had  made 
her  home  for  severol  years.  She  had 
been  'n  Tailing  health  (or  more  than 
a  yenr  anri  seriously  Ml  since  last 
Thur-^day,  when  she  suffered  a  stroke 
of  lun-alysls,  from  wliich  she  never 
galuLtl  CDusciousness. 

Th  -■  funeral  took  place  from  Shi- 


loh 

Mrs.  Baker  was  7G  years  old.  She 
was  born  within  less  than  a  mile  of 
the  house  In  which  she  died,  being  a 
dnughtor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Isaac  ftodg- 
era  of  Pleasant  Grove  township.  She 
Is  survived  by  five  ehlldren.  Mrs, 
James  Dryden  of  Janesville.  William 
Baker  of  Dodge  City,  Kan,.  Dr.  J,  G. 
Baker  of  Mattoon.  Lewis  Baker  of 
Charleston  and  Robert  Baker  of 
Greenup.  Mr.  .Baker  dieil  In  January, 
1918. 

Mrs.  Baker  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterion  church,  and  was  the  one 
Into  whose  charge  Ihe  upkeep  of  the 
graves  of  Thos.  and  Sarah  Bush  Lin- 
coln was  personally  given  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  on  the  occasion  of  his 
last  visit  to  Janesvllle.  She  was 
ncdve  in  establlahliiB  and  maintain- 
ing the  Shiloh  Memorial  Assoclallon 
at  Janesvllle. 

Mrs,  Baker    was    devoted    to  this 


cause  and  labored  for  the  ImprovB- 
mciit  and  niaintenauce  of  the  ceme- 
tery in  which  the  bodies  of  the  father 
and  stepmother  of  President  Lincoln 
rest.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marklns 
of  the  Thomas  Lincolu  Trail  and  tha 
dedieiition  of  the  new  Thoman  and 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  monument,  Mrs^ 
Baker  was  given  a  prominent  jiart  In 
the  ceremonies.  She  recited  poema  of 
her  own  composition  in  honor  of  the 
Lincoln  memories.  Again  at  the  atata 
highway  department's  meeting  at  To- 
ledo last  summer,  Mrs.  Baker  appear- 
ed ns  a  proponent  for  a  route  for  tho 
new  hard    road  to  pass    near  Shiloh 


DENNIS  F.  HANKS- 

the  trip,  known  as  "The  Lincoln  Trail," 
from  Spencer  counlv,  Indiana  to  Deca.- 
tur,  Illinois  in  the  year  iS^o: 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Iheii  zi  years  old,, 
piloted  a  wagon  in  company  with  Joha 
Hall.  This  was  verified  when  inter- 
viewed by  bis  neighbor  and  life-long 
friend.  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Baker. 

Thomas  Lincoln  and  wife.  Sarah  Bush, 
Johnson,  (Lincoln's  father  and  step- 
mother.) 

nnis  F.  Hanks  and  wife,  Elizabeth,, 
daughter  of  Sarali  Bush  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Hanks  Shoaff,  mother  of 
l;.  Sbo.'.i!,  pubhstiff  -f  The  SheJI»y^- 
Connly  Leader,  ShelbyviUe,  III. 

olin  Hanks,  son  of  Dennis,  died  ia 
Day's  Creek  Valley,  Oregon,  at  the  age 

Jane  Dowling  and  Hariiet  Chapman, 
daughfers  of  Dennis  Hanks,  lived  and 
died  in  Charleston,  III. 

Dennis  Hanks  died  at  Ihe  home  of 
liis  <laugbter,  Nancy  H;.nks  SboafT. 
I'aris,  Illinois,  age  93.  killed  bj-  a  run- 
away team.     His  remains  rest  in  the 


I   h.  -  \    ■  ll.iiiksLin- 

.■.>lu  .,1,^1  Ml  II  ,  II,  ILm.U  Hall,  Mr. 
H^ill's  grandmoUu-r.  beiii^;  -asters. 

John  Hall  was  boru  in  Sy.enci-r  coun- 
ty, lud  ,  April  13,  1829.  Mr.  Hall  owned 
325  acres  of  lands  and  had  given  speciiil 
alteutioii  to  raising  slock.  His  remains 
rest  in  Shiloh  cemetery  beside  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  wife. 

All  Ihe  above  named  persons  who- 
were  identified  in  Ihe  "Lincoln  Trail," 
were  relatives  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Hanks- 
Slioaff,  mother  of  T.  B.  Shoaff.  Mrs. 
Shoaifdied  while  visiting  her  daughter 
in  Decatur,  from  injuries  received  by  a. 
fall.  Her  death  occurred  in  August^ 
iqoj,  age  79  years, 

+    +    +  f 

Letter  of  Many  Years  Ago 

Years  ago,  several  of  Dennis  Hanks' 
friends  desired  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  close  friend  of  Lincoln,  and  the  let- 
ter he  wrote,  which  at  the  present  day 
is  in  the  hands  of  J.  D.  ShoalT,  Paris, 
111.,  follows: 

"I,  IViiuis  F.  H;niks   ..nd  Abraham- 


CHICAGO  HONOltS  LINCOLN. 

(Chicago  has  expressed  its  admlra  - 
Lincolu  by  erectlnR 

tnrigtiiflc 

memory — one,  the  fuuiouB  St.  Gau- 
riens  statue  in  Lincoln  park,  which  Ib 
visited  by  tbouHnndH  of  pcrnons 
ally  and  on  which  the  Prince  ol 
Wales,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Swede'i, 
David  Lloyd  George,  Marshall  Poch, 
the  Queen 

tingulshcd  visitors  have  laid  wreaths 

the  other,  the  new  Lincoln   

ent  In  Grant  park,  one  of  the  most  | 

conspicuous  locations  In  Iho  city.  | 


ADRAIIASI  LINCOLN. 

A  young  man  ran  for  the  leglsiatur 
of  Illinois  nnd  was  budly  swamped, 
entered  business,  failed,  ami 
pent  17  yeura  of  his  litu  paying  up 
he  debts  ot  11  worthless  partner. 
He  wns    lu    love  with  a  beautiful 

gaged — then  she  died. 

Entering  politics  again,  he  ran  for 
Congress  and  was  badly  defeated.  He 
then  tried  to  got  an  appointment  to 
tho  United  States  land  ofllcc,  hut 
fuilod. 

Ho  became    a  ciyidhlate  for  the  V. 

was  badly  defeated. 
Thi'u  he  became  a  cnndldato  for  the 
vke  iiri'HldoiHy,  and  wus  once  more 
defeated. 

One  failure  lifter  another — had  fall- 
great  eotbncks.     Then    ho  ho- 
□no  ot  the  grcateat  men  In  Ani- 
-In  the  history  of  mankind, 
i  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Kv-, 


1  Modginville, 


'■i>l-N 


Abraham  Lincoln  passed  through  a 
period  ot  skepticism  In  early  life,  but 
by  tho  lime  ho  entered  upon  Iho  presi- 
dency hla  Chrlstlnn  devotion  and  fer- 
vor wore  uniiHesllonod.  Ho  nover 
Joined  church,  but  gonevnlly  atloudod 
Proshytorlan  oliUPCl(  In  WnshingtOB-. 


The  LlncdlnB  crosHed 
at  Palestine  aad  we  follow  thiMii  In 
their  wanderings  Ihroiigh  llllnwla  to 
Docutur:  the  father  In  a  year  or  so  re- 
hln  (ootateps  and  ritinlly  be- 
.  to  fi  plot  of  Kfound 
InRton,  ^hllc  his  eon  after 
7Gara  of  hardsblpB  AdiIb  hlB  Imven  of 
liualness  activity  In  SprlnKilold,  i>ud 
in  time  hernmea  the  chief  exociillvo  of 
the  greatest  Republic  on  oiirth.  In 
all  (IiCBP  hallowed  plnrcs  en- 
twined with  momorles  of  the  I; 
tal  Lincoln  nlll  bo  llntccd  to^tethcr 
with  paved  roada  thereby  becoming 
popular  highway  the  world 


Life  Mei 


NATIONAL  LINCOLN 

MEMORIAL  HIGHWAY 

The  Thomas  Lincoln 
In  at  Mattoon, 

coin  headed  n  large  delegation  tor 
Charleston,  September  IS,  1858,  the 
II  being  the  Joint 
1  Lincoln  and  Douglas.  It  will 
pass  by  Buck  Grove,  where  Thomas 
Lincoln,  in  1S31.  hullt  bis  first  log 
cnbin  In  Plensant  Gvovo  township; 
■will  pass  lUrongh  the  VUiiige  ot  Ler- 
na,  wbei-e  one-halt  n  mile  south  are 
the  foundation  rocks  on  whicli  be 
bunt  hlR  second  I05  cabin  In  Ism;  will 
s  by  Shlloh  cemetery,  wli.-re  Tbom- 
as  Linccin  nnil  Sarah  Dusii  Lincoln 
dro  burled 

mile  of  Fnrmlngton,  wh 
ate  his  last  meal  in  Feb 
with  bis,  stepmother  while 
to  Wavliliiptoti  to  be  Iniiiigi 

still  bi-lny  oci 
and  eipbt  mil 
Cliarloston.  Continuli 
dircclior 
paas'  by 

cabin,  where  the  f; 
Ing  r 

river  and  connect 
east  of  Dtnnn. 

lllslflrlcal  SooHan. 

The  people  of  llie  United  States 
point  wilh  great 

not  only  for  their  attrncliveness,  Iiut 
their  educational  features  and  by  Uii- 
TOute.  the  Thomas  Lincoln  trail,  which 
-would  be  a  link  in  ibe  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Memorial  highway,  ihousanda 
■upon  thousanda  of  lourisls  will  visit 
tbe  humble  Eraves  where  repose  the 
Temalns  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  hia 
-wife,  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln:  they  will 
also  visit  the  simple  cottage  In  Far- 
DilnRton.  where  the  ninrtyr  president 
ate  his  last  meal  with  her  while  on 

nearly  S7  years  ago. 

This  1b  one  of  Uie  great  historical 
«e«Uons  In  TlHnola.  snd  as  time 
apace  either  the  state  or  patriotic 
societies  will  purcbuKe  (he  orlRlna! 
liomestead  and  erect 
plica  of  the  old  Lincoln  cnbln.  A  me- 
morial ot  this  character,  since  the 
OTignal  cabin  has  mysteriously  dls- 
■appeared.  will  anneal  to  the  heart  of 

thai  It 
— tlrthpl 

.    <K  the 
tnlcal  and  scientlllc 
■"'The  short    and  si 

-tbe  Ideal"  in  life. 

Old-Tlme  AAn'rers. 

.Two  crey-heTdert  fi>rmfrs  niw  liv- 
ing In  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Geo  T  Bilch 
and  Mr.  Tlionins  Allison,  were  attend- 
ing scbiinl  in  Farniinrinn  at  the  time 

and  shook  hands  with  hin.  and  beard 
Tils  kindl 

school  children  just  before  he  depart- 
ed on  his  return  to  Charleston  to  take 
tbe  train  for  the  east.    There  is  also 
still  llvinc  one  old  lady  In  thi: 
munily  Mrs.    Ann    M.    Jeffria,  wh( 
Tieard  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglaa  de 
Tjate  in  IS"!'.    Mnoy  tourists  will  alsc 
■visit  the  farm  site  where 
■the  olil  Lincoln  cabin,  nn 
to, be  the    only  piece  of 
Abraham  Lincoli 

ntion  of  the  homestead  at 
Springfield. 

Bulldlntr  For  tho  Fntnre. 
;  building  of  The  Tbomaa  Lin- 
coln Trail  is  not  for  tbe  benelll  ot 
Tthe  gre,it  State  of  Illinois  alone,  but 
lor  the  United  States,  and  not  only  for 
the  United  Slates  but  for  the  world. 
"We  are  not  building  and  planning  for 
lone,  but  for  the  great 
Suture— for  the  benefit  of  generations 
unborn.  There  is  now  and  always  has 
J)een  a  prevailing  desire  in  the  hearts 
•ot  peopl .  _ 

...  >morlals    In  honor    ot  those 
^hom  they  delight  to  honor— It  hau 
0  from  tbe  dim  twilight  ot 

«gea 

Lincoln  la  the  beat  loved  cbarat 
3n  all  history— his  life  Is  an  inspl 
tion — be  belongs  to  the  c 
Ule  of  every  land.    The  seen 
^ent  to  the   life  of  the  great 
3)ator  who  was  ever  ready  to  listen  to 
the    hearthealB     of     humanity  are 
Shrines,  and  multitudes  devoutly  wish 
-to  pay  homage 

-will  grow  in  greater  IntenBlty  with 
Tthe  lapsea  of  time. 

Tho  building  ot  this  highs 
3frove  a  great  boon  to  hunianity  and 
-while  It  will  be  popularly  known  as 
-the  Thomas  Lincoln  Trail,  It  will  be 
only  one  link  In  tho  proposed  Lincoln 
STemorlal  Highway  extending  from 
Hodgenvllle,  Ky..  to  Beardalown,  111. 
It  Is  destined  to  become  tbe  moat 
popular  highway  In  the  world. 

Starting  In  at  the  lowly  birthplace 
ot  Lincoln  in  the  hllla  of  Kentucky, 
■we  follow  them  acrojs  the  Ohio  Into 
Spencer    county,    Indiana,  where  he 


SHILOH 
LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  CLUB 
JANESVILLE,  ILL. 
The  following  are  the  present  ot- 
flcors  ot  the  Shlloh  Lincoln  Memorial 
club: 

Harry  Jonea   ,  President 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Whitacre  Vice  PreBldoiit 

R.  B.  nodgera   Secy.-Trensurer 

Directors— R,  B,  Rodgers,  Georpc 
Grimes,  L.  W.  Baker.  W.  F.  Price.  J. 
A.  Grimes,  R  H  Raker.  Harry  Dallae, 
W.  F.  Reed.  Mis.  It.  B.  Rodgers  and 


'liltn 


state  Uecember    5th.  1D22. 
The  monument  erected  to  tho  mem- 
ory of    Thomas  Lincoln    and  Sarah  - 
BuHh  Lincoln  was  formally  dedicated 
May  23.  1923. 

PREAMBLE 
We,  the  patrons  of  the  SHILOH 
LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  CLUB,  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
Chartered  Association,  In  order  to 
for  the  Lincoln  graves  and  the 
cemetery  wherein  the  Lincoln  grave.i 
are  Bltuated,  do  adopt  the  following 
Constitution,  By-Laws  and  Rules  of 
Order : 

MOTTO 

"Care  for  the  Graves  of  the  Dead  as 
You  Would    Have  Others    Care  for 

CONSTITUTION 
Article  1— Name. 
Thla  Association  shall  be  known  aa 
the    SHILOH  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 
CLUB. 

Article  2— Ol'flcers. 

Section  1,  The  oftlcers  of  this  asso- 
ciation shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice 
President,  Secretary-Treasurer  and 
ten  (10)  Directors. 

c.  2.    The  Orflcera  of  this  assocla- 
Bhftll  be  elected  by  ballot,  a  plu- 
rality of  the  votes  cast  being  necea- 

3    Election    shall  be    held  on 
January  15  of  each  year,  the  data  of 
death  of  the  Father  of  the  martyr- 
president.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
;ec.  4.    Officers  shall  be  insUIIed 
the  date  of  their  election  or  by  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  any    time  there- 
Sec.  5.    Any  member  shall  be  ellg- 
le  to  office  upon  filling  all  require- 

Sec.  fi.  Every  ofncial  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  at  a  regular,  adjourned  or 
call  nieetlnf;  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  such  vacancy  is  known.. 

..    Each    officer    shall  take 
charge  of  all  books,  papers  and  docu- 
ments pertaining    to  his    office  and 
inll  transmit  on  retiring  from  office. 
Sec.  8.    All  officers  shall  be  elected 

Article  !t— l>ullp«i  oi  Officers. 

Sec.  1.  The  president  shall  preside 
..^  all  meetings  ot  the  association,  call 
all  special  meetings,  supply  all  tem- 
porary vacancies  in  office  and  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  may  devolve 
upon  him. 

Tilt'    Vice    President  shall 
llif  <liiiii's  of  tbe  President. 
5.    TUi'  Secretary-Treasurer 
shall  receive  all  inoney  of  the  assocla- 
carry  on  tbe  correspondence 

^  _..me.  All  moneys  shall  be  paid 

out  by  Secretary-Treasurer  ou  order 
made  by  President, 

Sec.  4.    It  shall  be  the  duties  ot  the 
directors  to  defend  or  prosecute  all 
clnlitia  of  the  association,  to  promote 
leral  interest  thereof,  to  con- 
trol and  manage  tbe  affairs  ami  funds 
ecommend    by  adoption  su  ' 
s  as  Ibey  think  best  to  secure 
the  prosperity  of  the  association. 
Arliile  4. 
Any  person  on  the  approval  of  the 
board  of  directors  may  be  eligible  to 
membership  and  entitled  to  one  vote 
I  person  or  by  certified  proxy. 

Article  G. 
This  Constitution  and  the  By  Lawa 
and  Rules  or  Order  hereunto  annexed 
may  be    altered  or  amended    by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  or 
their  certified  proxies  at  any  regular 
meeting  or  adjourned  session  thereof. 
Article  e. 
This    Constitution    and    By  Laws 
hereunto  annexed  or  such  portion  as 
may  be  adopted  not  conflicting  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  or  the  United 
States  shall    take  effect    and  be  In 
force  Immediately  wpon  Its  adoption. 
BY-LAWS. 
Article  1— Mectinirs. 
Sec.  1.    This  Association  shall  hold 
Its  regular  annual  meeting  In  Shlloh 
church  building,  near  cemetery,  on  the 
IBth  day  of  January  ot  each  year  at 
ono  o'clock  P.  M.  unless  otherwise  or- 

Sec.  2.  At  regular  or  call  meetings 
Ave  members  shall  be  neceaeary  to 
constitute  a  (luorum. 

Sec.  3,  For  apodal  or  called  meet- 
ings three  notices  shall  be  posted  In 
public  places  specifying  the  time,  date 
and  object  of  the  meeting. 

Rules  of  Order. 
Roberts  Rulea  or  order  shall  be  au- 
thority on  nil  points  of  pnrllmontary 


IN  II 


Lincoln  Moved  lo  Illinois 

lol  1830,  when  Alnaham  Lincoln 


s  ol 


counlv.  Ind.,  lo  Macon  counly.  Illinois.  Allet  a  shoil  lime. 
Ihe  raiiiilios  ol  Tliomas  Lincoln  and  Dennis  Honks  moved  lo 
Coles  tounlv.  Illinois.  Their  roule  from  Indiana  to  Illinois  is 
slill  in  doubl.  Mrs.  Giis  Chapman,  ol  Charlcslon.  deceased. 
Ihe  youngesi  person  ihal  made  the  Irip,  when  inlcrviewed 
bv  Mr.  Thompson  of  Ihe  University  ol  Illinois,  could  not  give 
Ihe  route  in  delail;  said  she  remembered  crossinS  the  Wabash 
river  al  Vincenne*.  Ind.,  Ihence  up  Ihe  river  lo  Cumberland 
county,  Illinois,  where  Ihey  slopped  3  days  with  the  Radleys 
living  on  a  farm.  She  could  not  remember  crossing  Iho  Okaw 
river.  The  country  being  sparsely  sellled.  wilh  winding 
roads  leading  through  w  ilderness  and  swamps,  nothing  could 
she  remember  Ihal  enabled  the  inlorviewer  lo  lind  out  the 
exact  route  lo  Decalur.  What  has  been  written  is  meri;  guess- 
work. Mrs.  Chapman  was  Ihe  aunt  ol  T.  B.  bhoalf,  who  has 
in  his  possession  Ihe  sworn  interview  of  Mrs.  Chapman. 

"In  1856,"  Judge  Henry  C.  Whiney  writes,  "Lincoln  and 
1  walked  to  the  open  space  in  front  ol  the  old  couti  house 
in  Decalur,  end  Lincoln  said :  "Here  on  this  spot,  26  years 
ago,  I  made  my  litsi  hall  in  Illinois:  here  I  stood,  and  Ihere 
our  wagon  stood,  with  all  that  we  owned  in  Ihe  world." 

The  Tirsl  home  of  the  Lincolns  in  Illinois  was  a  rude  log 
cabin,  which  Lincoln  and  John  Hanks,  a  farmer  al  that  lime 
living  lour  miles  norlhsvest  ol  Decatur,  buill  OP  the  Sanga- 
mon river  eighl  miles  west  ol  Decatur.  During  the  civil  war, 
John  Hanks  served  as  wagon -master  in  Col.  U.  5.  Granl's 
Twenty-first  111.  RegimenL  Later.  President  Lincoln  appoin- 
ted him  to  the  office  ol  Indian  Agent. 


to  Be  a  Slirine 


These 

niorial  fiighways.  one  of  lliem  ruuiiing 
from  Beardalown  to  Petersburg  thru 
Cass  and  Menard  counties,  u  dis- 
tance ot  about  40  miles,  and  Che  other 
from  Mattoon  to  Janeavnie,  UiTu 
Coles  and  Cumberland  counties,  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  ten  miles.  The 
hills  provide  Cliat  these  roads  should 
lie  of  hard  surface  material  of  (he 
latest  type  and  should  conform  in  con- 
struction to  the  state  highways,  with 
which  they  are  to  form  connecting 
linhs.  Congressman  Ratlilioue  has  in 
mind  a  plan,  which  he  hopes  eventu- 
ally lo  have  worked  out,  ot  complet- 
ing a  chain  of  highways,  which  would 
pass  thru  those  portions  of  Illinois 
where  Lincoln  and  his  parents  lived 
and  which  are  filled  with  memories 
of  the  great  Rallsplitter-Prcsldeiit. 


r  Lincoln  shrine  is  t 
TVashlngtoii.  Old  Ford's  theatre, 
■where  on  the  night  of  April  14,  1S6C. 
John  Wilkes  Booth  fired  Ihe  shot  that 
killed  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  to  be  re- 
stored by  the  government  al  a  cost 
ot  JIOO.OOU  and  made  a  Lincoln  and 
war  museum  and  national  headquar- 
ters for  the  Grand  .4rmy  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Congressman  Henry  Ralhbone's 
bill  proTldee: 

That  the  structure  Hhall  11)  house 
documenta,  books  and  relics  lllumln- 
atlnc  Lincoln's  public  and  private  life; 
(2)  shall  be  a  repository  lor  distln- 
guished  relics  ot  the  Civil  war:  13) 
and  shall  be  dedicated  forever  as  a 
national  Lincoln  shrine  and  national 
headquarters  for  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Repulilic  and  other  veterans"  or- 
ganization. 

The  work  of  restoration  will  be 
carried  on  by  the  federal  government's 
director  of  buildings  and  grounds,  Col. 
Tnysaes  S.  Grant,  grandson  of  Gen. 
TTlysses  S.  Grant,  who  was  to  have 
gone  lo  Iho  theatre  with  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Lincoln  on  the  night  of  April  14,  and 
whom  also  Booth  had  hoped  to  slay. 

Another  coincidence  Is  that  the  bill 
creatinfT  the  new  memorial  was  Intro- 
duced by  the  fion  of  the  Ma).  Rath- 
bone  who  with  his  affianced,  waa  that 
night  with  the  Lincolns, 

Groat  historic  eventfl  which  took 
place  In  Tlllnols  are  also  to  be  com- 
nemorateil  through  bills  Introduced 


THE  TEST  OF  rilARACTEH. 

We  reproiluce  io  part,  the  following 
tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln  by  the 
late  Col.  Robert  G,  Ingersoll: 

"Nothing  dloloaes  real  character 
like  the  use  nf  power.  It  la  easy  tor 
the  weak  to  be  gentle.  Most  peoph 
can  bear  adversity.  But  if  you  wlah 
to  know  what  a  man  really  is,  give 
him  power.  This  is  the  supreme  test. 
It  l8  the  glory  ot  Lincoln  that,  hav- 
Ing  absolute  power,  he  never  abused 
it,  except  on  the  side  of  mercy. 

"Wealth  could  not  purchase,  power 
could  not  awe,  this  divine,  this  loving 

"He  knew  no  fear  except  the  fear 
ot  doing  wrong.  Hating  slavery,  pity- 
ing the  maaler— seeking  to  conejuer 
not  persons,  but  prejudices— he  was 
the  embodiment  of  the  Belf-denlal,  the 
I  ourage,  the  hope  and  the  nobility  of 
a  Nation. 

"Ho   spoke   not  to  Inflame,   not  to 
I  upbraid,  but  to  convince, 
j    "He  raised  his  hands,  not  to  strike, 
but  in  benediction. 

"He  longed  for  pardon, 

"lie  loved  to  see  the  pearls  of  Joy 
on  the  cheeks  ot  a  wife  whose  hus- 
band he  had  rescued  from  death, 

"Lincoln  was  the  grandest  figure  oi 
the  fiercest  civil  war.  He  (a  the  gen 
tleat  memory  of  our  world." 


He  was  loving,  he  was  kind,  gen 
ernuB,  gentle,  these  were  some  of  the 
attributes  wolled  tip  In  the  great  heart 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Chronology  of  the  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln 


Compiled  by  i)ill  Turner  for  Ihc  Washington  National  Republic 


lfi09— Ffb.  12,  Abraham  Lincoln  born. 
May  1,  Territory  ol  Illinois  organized.  Mor. 
A.  James  l^tadison  intiugurated  President, 

1810-  Feb.  12,  lirst  birthdiy:  slill  living 
in  log  cabin  where  born.  Juno  I.  populn- 
lion  of  Uniled  Slales  7,239.B22,  ol  which 
1,191,363  oro  slavi?s. 

181 1 -  Feb.    12,  second  birthday,  slill 


tl2-Fcb.  12. 


iirlhd£ 


Slill  li 


eyes  <in.  April  .J  (.  Mi.-i.lu  ii  A.  Douglas. 
Lincoln's  great  rival,  born  ol  Brendon,  Vt. 

1814— Feb.  12,  Lincoln  begins  first 
schooling.  Dec,  9,  birth  ol  Stanton.  Lin- 
coln's great  Secretary  o(  Ni/ar. 

1815  -Jan.  8.  Jackson  wins  Battle  ol 
New  Orleans.  Feb.  12.  Lincoln's  sixth 
birthday.  In  this  year  he  was  almost 
drowned  in  Knob  creek. 

1816  Feb.  12.  Lincoln's  seventh  birth- 
day. During  this  year  the  family  moved  lo 
Genlr>'ville,  Ind.  They  crossed  the  Ohio 
on  a  raft. 

1817-  Feb.  12,  Lincoln  begins  using  axe 
August  2,  lirst  sleamship  arrives  at  St. 

1818-  Feb.  ninth  birthday.  Living  in 
log  cabin  in  Indiana  which  he  helped  to 
build.  OcL  5,  dealh  o[  his  mother,  aged 
Ihifly-five. 

1819-  Feb.  12,  tenth  birthday.  Living 
wilh  father  and  sister  Sarah  in  Indiana 
wilderness.  May  26,  first  sleamship  cross- 
es Atlantic,  December  2,  Lincoln's  father 
marries  Mrs.  Sarah  Bush  Johnson. 

182C— Feb.  12,  eleventh  birthday.  Walks 
four  mites  to  school  daily.  June  I .  first 
sleamship  line  between  Mew  York  and 
New  Orleans. 

1821 -  Feb.  12.  Iwelfth  birthday.  Step- 
mother  deeply  interested  in  him.  and  arous- 
es his  eagerness  for  learning. 

1822-  Feb.  I,  firsl  cotton  mill  erected 
in  Massachusetts.  Feb.  12,  Uncoln's  thir- 
teenth birlhday.  Works  on  a  larm.  Does 
figuring  on  wooden  shovel  and  smooth 
bark.    April  27.  U.  S.  Grant  born. 

1 823-  Feb.  12,  fourleenlh  birlhday.  At- 
tends Andrew  Crawford's  school  and  writes 
first  essay  on  cruelly  to  an i(WtJ»  Juno  I. 
lirsi  steam  power  printing  press  in  New 
York.    Dec.  2,   Monroe    Doctrine  pro- 

1824-  Feb.  I2,fifteenlh  birthday.  Eager- 
ly borrows  all  Ihe  books  for  miles  around. 
Aug.  10,  Robert  Owen,  of  Scolland,  estab- 
lishes a  community  setllemc-nl  in  Indiana. 

1825-  Feb.  1 2. sixteenth  hitlhday.  Works 
as  wood  chopper,  and  wins  six  dollars  per 
month.    Oct.  26,  Lrie  Canal  completed. 

1826 -  Feb.  12,  seventeenth  birlhday. 
Gels  hands  on  firsl  law  book.  July  4, 
lillicth    anniversary   ol    American  Inde- 

1 827 -  Feb.  12.  eighleenlh  birlhday.  His 
sislet  5arali  died  in  July  of  ibis  year. 

1828-  Feb.  12.  nineteenth  birthday. 
iSoiv  six  leet  four  in  heighl.    Mnkes  lirsl 


trip  diwn  Mississippi  Ihis 
dollars  per  month. 

1829— Feb.  12,  Iw.-nl 
Works  as  wnn.i  ,.h..|,|..  r,  , 
asbackw<>,i.i.  ■  '  M 
Leo  graduiil'  i     ■  . 

1830~r.-h        I.-       ■  ^  iiK 

Family  prepiimr;  i. .  li  .r.  ..■  I 

1831—  Feb.  12,  Iwenly-second  birthday. 
Helps  build  new  home  in  Illinois.  Works 
on  Hal  boal,  and  clerks  in  slore  al  New 

1832—  Feb.  12.  Iwenly-lhird  iiirlhday. 
During  this  year  Lincoln  serves  in  Black 
Hawk  war,  and  reads  Blackslone. 

1833—  Feb.  12,  Lincoln's  Iwenly-fourlh 
birlhday.  Ho  is  burdened  with  debt. 
Learns  surveying.  May  7.  appointed  post- 
master of  New  Salem.  III. 

1834—  Feb.  12.  tsvenly-hlth  birlhday.  In 
November  was  elected  lo  the  legislature. 
Meets  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

1835  Feb.  12,  Iwenly-sixth  birthday. 
During  Ihe  year  favors  woman  suffrage 
and  talks  against  slavery'. 

1836-  Fr>l.  IJ.  l^^.  n1v-^.■>. -nth  birthday. 

1837-  F.-I.   !-■    :  I 


Retir. 


of  legislature. 

1838—  Feb.  12,  Iwenty-ninth  birthday. 
This  year  forms  law  partnership  with  John 
T.  Stuart,  al  Springfield.  November,  re- 
elected to  legislature. 

1839-  Feb.  12,  Ihirlielh  birthday.  This 
year  argues  against  slavery  in  legislature, 
Sepl.  I,  U.  S.  Granl  enters  West  Poinl. 

1840  Feb.  12.  Ihirly-lirsI  birlhday.  Re- 
elected to  legislature  this  year. 

1841  Feb.  12.  thirty-second  birthday. 
Awakens  interest  in  temperance. 

1842  Feb.  12.  Ihirly-lhird  birthday.  Feb. 
22,  lavors  total  abstinence  In  address  be- 
fore Washinglonian  Temperance  society, 
at  Springfield.  Nov.  4,  marries  Mary  Todd, 
of  Lexington,  Ky. 

1843  Feb.  12,  Ihirly.fourth  birlhday. 
June  30.  U.  5.  Grant  graduated  from  West 
Poinl.    Aug.  1,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  born. 

1844  Feb.  12,  Ihirly-fillh  birlhday. 
1645    Feb.  12,  thirty-sixth  birlhday. 

1846  Feb.  12,  thirty-seventh  birthdav. 
Mar,  10,  Edward  Baker  Lincoln  born,  bul 
died  in  infancy.    November,  elected  to 

1847  Feb.  12,  thirty  eight  li  birthday. 
Dec.,  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson  are  in 
House  of  Representalives,  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  and  Jelferson  Davis  in  Senate. 

1848  ■  Feb.  12.    Ihirly-ninlh  birlhday. 


at  eight         1851    Peb.    12,    forly-second  birthday, 
February.  Lincoln's  father  dies  at  age  ol 
birlhday.     seventy- three. 

IS  nolicG        1853    Pel,.  n.  lorly-lhird  birlhday.  June 
uberl  L.     29,  death  ol  Henry  Clay,  aged  sevenly- 
live.    Oct.  24,  dealh  ol  Daniel  Webster. 
Iiiilhd'iy.     aged  seventy. 

.1  lor  nil-        1853    pph.    12.  lorty-fourlh  birthday. 
Apr.  4.  Thomas  Lincoln  born. 

1854  Feb.  12.  lorly-fifth  birlhday.  Oc- 
tober, Lincoln  challenges  Douglas  lo  joinl 
debate. 

1855  Feb.  13,  forly-sixlh  birlhday.  Dur- 
ing this  year  Ihe  anti-slavery  becomes  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Republican  p>irly. 

1856  Feb.  12,  forly-sevenlh  birthday. 
May  39,  delivers  an  address  al  or$nnizalion 
of  Republican  party,  Blnominglon,  III 

1857  Feb.  12,  forly-eighth  birthday. 
Mch.  4,  Buchanan  inaugurated  President. 

1858-Feb.  1 2,  lorly  ninth  birlhday.  June 
16.  makes  opening  speech  as  candidate 
for  Senaie.  Aug. 21,  firsl  Lin  coin- Doug  las 
debate,  Ollaway,  III.  Aug.  27,  second 
Lincoln-Douglas  debalc,  Freeport.  III.  Sepl. 
Sept,  15.  third  debale,  Jonesboro,  III.  Sepl. 
18,  fourth  debate.  Charleston.  III.  Oct.  7, 
[field,  debate.  Galesburg,  111.    OcL  13.  sixth 

's-         Lincoln-Douglas  debale,  Qitincy,  III.  Oct. 
hday.      15.  Lincoln-Douglas  d^-bale,  Allon.  111. 
n  this        1859    Pel).  1 2.  filtieth  birlhday.  OcL  16. 
John  Brown  makes  Harper's  Ferry  raid. 

1860  Feb.  12,  filly-lirst  birlhday.  Feb.  27, 
delivers  famous  Cooper  Union  speech. 
May  18.  nominated  for  President.  Dec. 

14,  Senators  and  Representatives  of  eighl 
Southern  slates  issue  addresses  lo  their 
constituents  urging  secession.  Dec.  20, 
South  Carolina  secedes. 

1861  Jan.  9,  firsl  shol  of  Civil  war  fired. 
Feb.  4,  confederate  congress  organized. 
Feb.  12,  fifty-second  birthday.  Feb.  18, 
Jefferson  Davis  inaugurated  president  ol 
Ihe  confederate  states  of  America.  Mch. 
4,  Lincoln  inaugurated  President.  April 

15.  Lincoln  calls  for  75,000  volunteers. 
July  31.  Baltle  of  Bull  Run.  July  22.  Con- 
gress voles  $500,OOD,000  lo  prosecute 

1862  Feb.  12,  fifty-lhiid  birlhday.  Feb. 
20,  Lincoln's  son  William  Walace  Lincoln, 
dies  in  While  House.  July  3,  calls  for  300,- 
000  volunleers  for  three  years,    Aug.  4, 

SepL  22,  Emancipation  proclamation  issu- 
ed. 

1863  Jan.  I,  all  slaves  declared  free. 
Feb.  13.  filly-fourlh  birlhday.  Cel.  17, 
Lincoln.calls  for  300.000  volunteers.  Nov. 
19.  delivers  famous  Gettysburg  address. 

1864  Feb.  12,  fifly-fiflh  birthday.  Mch. 
9,  Granl  made  Commander-in-chief.  July 
18.  calls  for  500,000  men.  Nov.  8,  Uncoln 
re-elected.    Dec.  1^  calls  for  300.000  vol- 


1  ^  r  1  1 1      IJ.  I.  irhelh  birlhday.  This 

M  .1'   '  i  ii.     1.1  I  I  I  .^ll■^s Euclid.  President 

i|i  '  I11111  Commissioner  of 

<  •  .  Resumes  law  piac- 

lh-.i>  Ul.  n,  l.jrlv-firsl  birthday.  De- 
clines oilsr  ol  padnctship  in  Chicago  law 
firm.    Dac.  31.  WiDijm  Wallace  Lincoln 


1865  Feb.  1,  Ihirlee 
providing  for  proliibilion  of  slavery  adop- 
ted by  Congress.  Feb.  12,  Lincoln's  fifty- 
sixth  birthil.iv-  April  3,  l;ill  ol  Richmond. 
April  4  .-in  I  ■.  I  in.i.ln  M-its  Richmond. 
April  '  I'  II  !■  '    !■  ■  '  .i  int.^  April  11. 


shol  I 


Apr.  19, 


I  al  his  old  home.  Springtie 


Chicafjii, 


(■  laotimarlis  in  the  life  of  Lincohi. 
riRht;  the  "VViBwuin,"  ChicaRo,  ' 
■  Lincoln  issuiHi  his  challeDge  tn 


r  Ic'll ;  Moiiumt-iit  iu^Froeport,  III..  inRfking  the  scone  of  the  Li acolo- Douglas 
liere  Lincoln  wiia  nominnteil  for  thc.'prcsidency  ;  lower  left:  the  Tremont  House, 
DoiiKliifl  (or  a  joint  debute  ;  lower  riKht  ;  rtu  impromiitu  reception  on  the  lawn  at 


Liucolu's  home     Sptiiigtielcl,  following  hia  election  as  I'reiiiclent  of  the  United  States. 


"ABL"  LINCOLN'6  COMRADE- 

Talk  With  Dennis  Hanks,  the  (ousin  of  Americi  s  Preside 
Early  Life  and  Characteristics  of  the  Lad  After  vard 
Chief  Executive  of  TEe  Nation. 


root  and  a  littlo  copperns  In  it.  It  wna 
lilack;  but  the  cojipernB  would  eat 
till'  paper  away  after  awhile.  I  madi' 
his  first  pen  out  of  a  turkey  buizonl 
feather;  them'a  good  for  pens.  We 


down  to  the  bouse  and  see  Mary 
that's  hid  wife,  She's  dead  now.  nm 
Moul.  I  knowed  tliey  was  loo  hlg 
fnliilln'  down  to  Mary's  for  me.  ho 


Grave  of  the  Father  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


BV  ROBERT  MclNTYRE 

Few  kiioiv  lliat  the  boyhood  parliUM 
el  L.lnc<>ln  still  lives,  ut  the  age  of  Si., 
In  an  Illinois  town.  This  man  is  kin 
to  the  great  liberator,  was  his  baiK 
woods  teacher  iinil  guide,  and  kno«^ 
more  of  -Honest  Abe"  than  any  mmi 
alive  or  dead.  His  remiuisceueeB  I'l 
ttie  boy  Lincoln  never  having  been 
pnbliahed  to  my  knowledge,  will  \w 
worth  much  to  the  (ulure  gencralioiif- 

I  found  htm  bale  and  erect.  r<.i'l> 
lo  recount  for  the  beuellt  of  a  yoimi:- 
«r  generation,  the  incidents  whti  h 
anarkeil  (lie  youth  of  the  martyred 
President.  His  name  is  Dennis  F 
Sanks,  and  he  Is  a  cousin  to  Lincoln. 
Uncle  Dennis,  as  he  Is  called.  Is  a  typi- 
cal Kentuckian.  horn  in  Hardin  coun- 


I  geese  them 
:i  to  write  he 

write  It  In  tht 


«y.  1799. 


His 


e  is  s 


a-bronzed  ai 


Slowed  with  I 
lute  mouth  wi 

weariable  ey( 


days.  After  ho 
,vas  scrawlln'  liis 
sometimes  be 
white  sand  down 
and  leave  It  till 


lid.  . 


'Ittke  thei 


■  to  ! 


crick  bank, 
h  would  blot  It  ou(." 
Dennis,  that  name  Is  written 
sand:  hluh  on  the  heroic 
Liherly's  proud  temple,  above 
nes  of  all  save  one.    Next  lo 
le  of  the  immortal  Washington 
the    siKnalure  of  the  blame- 
id  matchless  man,  Abro- 
Tbnt  plal 


title 


irth- 


Hanks  was  born  thrt 
of  Hodgeuville 
ky,  on  the  IfitU  day  of  Mi 
He  died  on  the  21st  day  of  Oct 
12.  at  the  home  of  his  daughli 
Hanks  Sbonff,  In  Paris,  111., 


f  33  y 


His  r 


light 

time,  betrays  the  nature  full  of  sv 
Bhlne  and  elate  life.  A  sidew 
glance  at  Ihe  profile  shows  a  t: 
BtrSkingly  Lincoln-like,  in.-Mnu. 
elieek  bones,  temples,  »o^. 
but  best  of  all  lhat  iwlnkliiK 
in  the  eye  lhat  flashed  in  ti,.  \\  n 
House  during  the  dark  ilay^  ot  i 
Civil  war.  To  our  quervy  he  repl 
cheerily: 

"Certainly,  certainly,  sir;  I'll  t: 
to  you  "about  Abe.  I  kin  talk,  t 
"bein"  as  I  am  the  only  liv 
Itnows  all  about  him." 

"How  old  was  Mr.  Lincoln  when  you 
first  met  him?" 

"About  24  hours,  hardly  that;  1 
rettolleet  I  ran  all  the  way,  over  two 
miles,  to  see  Nancy  Hanks'  baby  lioy. 

1  then  for  connexion  to 
em  days  to  see  new  babies, 
was  Nancy  Hanks  before 
I  Thomas  L 


,  111.  His 
as  caused  by  an  accident.  He 
n  to  the  Fair  Grounds  to  at- 
celebratlon  held    in  honor  of 


I  that 


Her  ni 


tvlfe  and  be 
Dy  Dennis 
lhat  Dennis 


Lincoln,  i 


-.  that's  so,  and  rightly,  too.  Not 
r  his  greatness;  he  wasn't  the 
■eatest  man  that  ever  lived,  but  he 
BH  the  honestest.  I  reckon  he  never 
A  a  mean  act.  1  could  see  be  didn't 
low  how,  an'  he  never  learned." 
"Did  you  have  any  idea  of  his  tii- 

•'No;  It  was  a  new  country,  and  ho 
as  a  raw  boy;  rather  a  bright  an" 
likely  lad,  but  the  big  world  seemed 
tar  ahead    of  him.    We    were  slow 
folks,    but  lie  had    It  In  htm, 
though  we  never  suspected  It." 
"Did  he  take  to  books  eagerly?" 
"No,  we  had  to  hire  him  at  first. 
But 

old  story — wo  had  to  pull  tl 
ears  to  git  her  lo  the  trough, 
her  tall  to  git  her  away.    He  rend  i 
Kreat  deal  and  had  a  wonderful  r 
ory,  wonderful.    Never  fogot 


fix  It..'  I  said,  'Abo,  I  don't  know 
where  the  plaguegoned  place  la.'  So 
he  called  a  reporter  standln'  bv  and 
said;  'Take  these  to  Mr.  Stnnton 
Pretty  soon  Mr.  Stanton,  In  a  bob- 
tail coat,  came  in.  He  didn't  want  l<i 
let  'em  go;  but  Abe  was  kind  an'  made  i 
hini  sign  'em.  When  Stanton  went 
out,  I  said:  'Abe.  if  1  was  as  big  as 
you  are,  I  would  take  Stanton  over  mv 
knee  and  spank  blni.'  He  laughed  nnd 
said,  'It  Is  not  easy  to  keep  my  Cabl-  i 
net  all  in  good  humor.'  1  left  an'  came 
home  and  never  saw  him  again.  The  ■ 
next  spring  he  was  killed. 

"When  did  you  bear  of  his  death?  ' 

"The  day  after  ho  was  shot.  1 
couldn't  believe  it.  I  went  about  say- 
ing surely  ft  isn't  so,  I  mind  It  all 
like  It  was  yesterday.  Twenly 
years  did  you  say?  It  all  comes  hack 
so  plain  today.  A  man  came  to  mv 
shop  and  said,  'Dennis.  Old  Abe'e  de:id 
—murdered  last  night  In  Washington  ' 

A  mist  came  into  the  lirlght  eyes,  a 
pitiful  quiver  about  the  mouth  and 
Dennis  stopped.  I  went  back 
ory  to  that  April 
of  Philadelphia.    We  had  taken 

and  boys  going  to  work. 
Ing  papers    bad  c 
nnd  the 

them  to  read  as  the  car  started 
eye  fell  on  the  black  border  and 
ons  column-lines.    Before  w 
speak  a  good  Quaker  at  the  hi 
the  car  broke  out  In  horror.  "M> 
What's  this?  Lincoln  Is 
cd."    The  driver  stopped  the  car. 
came  in  lo  hear  the  awtui  tldl 

as  the  heavy  news  was  read  in 
I  of  that  ill-fated  day. 
newsboy 


The  Pioneer's  ashes  are  sleepinti; 
Where  the  white  marbel  slahs  .so  lonely  and  still, 

On  their  sad,  lonely  faces  are  words  of  fame. 

But  none  of  these  speak  of  his  t.'lory  ; 
When  the  pioneer  died,  his  ate  and  his  n;ime. 

No  monument  whispers  the  st-  ry. 
No  myrtle,  nor  ivy.  nor  hyacinth  blows 

O'er  the  lonely  t;rave  where  they  laid  him  ; 
No  cedar,  nor  holly,  nor  almond  tree  tirows 

Near  the  plebian's  Rrave  lo  shade  him. 
Bright  everKi-eens  wave  over  many  a  grave. 

O'er  some  bow  the  sad  -.vcepinu'  willow  ; 
But  no  willow  trees  bow,  nor  t-vergreens wave. 

Where  the  pioneer  sleeps  on  his  pillo«. 
Some  are  inhumed  with  the  honors  of  state, 

And  laid  beneath  temples  to  moulder  ; 
The  (jrave  of  the  father  of  Lincoln,  tht  great, 

Is  known  by  a  hillock  and  bowlder. 
Let  him  take  his  lone  sleep,  and  ^..-nlly  rest. 

With  naught  to  disturb  or  wake  him, 
When  the  angels  shall  come  to  gMtber  the  bl. 

To  Abraham's  bosom,  ihej'll  take  him. 


I  held 


the  V 


I  \ 


old,  and  it  tickled  me  tc 
pulpy,  red,  little  Lincoln." 
"When  did  you  move  to 
"When  Abe  was  about  9 
coin  moved  first,  and  built 
timsh  in  Spencer  county. 


hold  the 


■  lat 


I  he  t 


i  the  shanl}-. 


this  union,  nam..;  ^  r.  v  il 
married  lo  James  .sim.iii.  ..nu 
mother  of  T.  B,  Slioafl.  After  il 
ing  in  Indiana  for  16  years,  the  fa 
ies  of  Thomas  Lincoln  anil  De 
Hanks  moved  to  Illinois  in  the  : 
1S30  and  settled  on  the  Sanga 
river,,  near  the  Whitley  mill, 
Decatur.  111.  Here  Mr.  Hank: 
cousin,  John  Hanks  and  Abraham 
coin  built  ii  log  cabin  and  spilt  i 


nd  li 


vith  Tho 


Lincoln  died. 


ed  I 
Lincoln 


where  Thonia; 


iiiced  Linkhti 


the  1 


edilu- 


I  meditated  a  moment  here  on  Ihi 
old  man's  story.  Was  ever  anythini 
so  strange,  so  suggeslive?  This  rude 
backwoodsman  blindly  had  lu 
with  a  cheap  book  the  current  of 


cated.    Aflei'  a  spell  we  lean 
ter."  I  sand-blind  creatures  i 

"In  the  'Life  of  Lincoln,'  published  |  juggle  wilh  destiny, 
after  his  nomination,  it  is  stated  lhat  '  us.  wilh  bandaged  ej 
you  taught  him  lo  read."  I  His  high  behests.  W 

"Tes  sir,  I  did.  I  taught  him  lo 
spell,  read  and  cipher.  He  knew  his 
letters  pretty  wellish :  but  no  more. 
His  mother  taught  him  the  letters.  If 


How 


lhat  whig  bo 
huilded  bette 


chiirt 


earth  she  v 
tho  Bapli.si 
.after  we  arrived,  and 
0  teacher:  his  father 

"Is  it    possible  he 


couldn't  read  t 


1  school- 


ing?" 

"Only  about  one-quarter:  scarcely 
that  I  then  set  In  to  help  him;  T 
didn't  know  much,  but  I  did  the  best 
I  could." 

"What  books  did  he  read  drat?" 

"Webster's  speller.  When  I  got  him 
through  that,  I  only  had  a  copy  of 
Indiana  statutes.  Then  he  got  hold 
of  a  hook;  1  can't  rikcolect  the  name; 
maybe  you  kin  If  I  tell  you  sometbin' 
et  was  in  11.  It  told  a  yarn  about  a 
feller,  a  nigger  or  suthin'.  that  salle 
a  flatboat  up  to  a  rock,  and  the  roc' 
was  magnetised  and  drawed  the  nail 
out  of  his  boat,  and  he  got  a  duckin 
or  drowned,  or  authin,  I  forgot  now. 

"That  is  the  story  ot  Sinbad,  In  lb 
'Arabian   Knights."  " 

"That's  It;  that's  the  book.  Ab 
■would  lay  on  the  floor  with  a  ehni 
under  bis  head  and  laugh  over  tber 
Rablan  Nights  by  the  hour, 
him  it  was  likely  lies  from  end 
but  be  learned  to  read  right  > 
It." 

"Had  he  any  other  hooks?" 

"Yes,  I  borrowed  for  him  the  'Life 
of  Washington'  nnd  tho  'Speeches  of 
Henry  Clay.'  They  had  a  powerful 
Influence  on  him.  He  told  me  after- 
wards In  the  White  House,  ho  wanted 
to  live  like  Washington.  His  speeches 
show  that:  bul  the  other  hook  did  the 
most  amazing  work.  He  was  a  demo- 
crat, like  his  father  and  all  of  us.  when 
he  began  to  read  It.  When  be  closed 
(t  he  wan  a  whig,  heart  nnd  soul,  and 
lie  wont  fltop  by  step  'till  he  became 
leader  of  the  republicans." 


feet  4  1-2 


-tall. 


I  told 
o  end. 
'ell  in 


lathy  and  gangling — not  much  ajjpear- 
ance,  not  handsome,  not  ugly,  but  pe- 
culiar. This  kind  of  a  feller;  If  a 
man  rode  up  horseback.  Abe  would  he 
the  first  one  out,  up  on  the  fence  ask- 
ing questions,  'till  his  father  woulil 
give  him  a  knock  side  o'  head:  then 
he'd  go  and  throw  at  snowbirds  or 
suthin',  but  ponderln'  all  the  while." 

"Was  he  active  and  strong?" 

"He  was  that.  I  was  10  years  older, 
but  I  couldn't  rassle  him  down.  His 
lege  was  loo  long  for  roe  to  throw 
him.  He  would  lling  one  foot  upon 
my  shoulder  and  make  me  swlnp 
corners  swift,  and  his  arms  so  long 
and  strong.  My,  how  he  could  cl 
His  ax  would  flash  nnd  bite  a  ai 
tree  or  sycamore,  and  down  it  wi 
come.  If  you  beard  him  fallln'  trees 
in  a  clearln'  you  would  say  there  was 
three  men  at  work  by  the  way  trees 
fell.  But  be  never  was  sassy  or  quar- 
relsome. I've  seen  him  walk  Into  a 
crowd  of  aawln"  rowdies,  and  tell 
some  droll  yarn,  nnd  bust  them  all  up. 
It  was  the  same  when  he  was  a  law- 


all  I 


■  he  ! 


1  him:  there  was  a  suthin'  peculiar- 
Rome  about  him." 

"What  did  you  teach  him  to  write 

"Somcllmes  he  would  write  with  a 
piece  of  nharcoal  or  tho  p'int  of  a 
burnt  stick  on  the  fence  or  lloor.  We 
got  a  little  paper  at  the  country  town, 
and  I  made  Ink  out  of  blachbury  briar 


■inned  and  showed  me  the  door  to 
s  office.    Outside  was  a  heap  of  fel- 
rs  waltln-  to  git  to  sec  the  Presl- 
nt.    I  opened  the  door  kinder  Kofl 
id  at  the  other  end  of  a  big  room 
t  Abe  at  an  old  desk  worth  iihoni 
six  bits.    'Hey?'  I  hollorerl.  'yon  rc  a 
pretly  Prealdent,  ain't  ye?'    He  looked 
up  and  said,  'Well,  Dennis,  Is  lhat 
you?'  and  made  a  run  nnd  lusi  gath- 
ered me.  When  I  could  git  able  In  talk 
I  said:    'I  don't  want  no  otfis,  Abe.' 

em  do  Dennl.H'  nnd 
smiled  kinder  tired, 
and  ho  said 

and  he  would  (Ix  It.  W< 
hour  as  friendly  as  ever 
ngo  times,  then    he  told 


■  to  go 


Mattoon,  III..  June  26.-The  State 
of  Illinois  is  to  take  over  immedi- 
ately t\\e  two  34  tracts  of  the  origi- 
nal Lincola  farm,  13  miles  south- 
east of  Mattoon.  This  is  indicated 
in  a  letter  received  from  H.  H- 
Cleaveland,  director  of  public  works 
and  buildings. 

It  is  not  known  just  what  prog- 
ress is  being  made  with  the  con- 
demnation suit  against  John  D.  Mar- 
tin ofSulliyan  for  the  remaining 
eighteen  acres  of  land  which  the 
state  desires  to  acquire  for  the  Lin- 
coln Farm  Park  at  Farmington- 
Word  from  Mr.  Cleaveland,  however 
is  that  the  attorney  general's  office 
has  been  asked  to  institute  such 
suits. 

The  Mattoon  and  Charleston  chap- 
ters of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  started  the  agitation 
some  time  ago  for;the  purchase  and  set- 
ting apart  of  the  61a  Lii^coin  farm  for 
state  park  purposes.    A  little  over  a 
year  ago  the  Mattoon  Association  of 
Commerce  and  the  Charleston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  together  purchased  the 
west  thirty-four  acres  of  this  tract' 
when  it  was  offered  under  an  admini- j 
strator's  sale,  with  the  sole  idea  of  hold- 1 
ing  this  land  for  the  state  if  the  admini- 
stration could  be  persuaded  to  establish 
a  park  there. 

Since  then  representatives  of  theHwo 
civic  organizations  have  made  several 
trips  to  Springfield  to  interview  state 
officials  in  regard  to  it.  Gov«;rnor  Em- 
merson,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  Lin- 
coln, was  greatly  interested  and  has 
been  most  cordial  in  his  co-operation  to- 
ward working  this  whole  matter  out. 
Finally  when  it  became  clear  that  the 
eighteen  acres  owned  by  Martin  could 
not  be  gotten  at  what  they  all  consider- 
ed a  reasonable  price,  the  governpr 
indicated  his  willingness  for  the  state 
to  go  into  condemnation  proceedings 
to  secure  the  land.  In  this  the  other 
officials  concurred  and  the  attorney 
general  has  been  asked  to  start  the  suit. 

Working  in  Unison, 

Kepreseniatives  of  the  Association  of 
Commerce  here,  working  iu  unison  with 
the  Charleston  organization,  secured 
an  option  from  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  William 
J',Jikii>ps  lor  the  thirty- four  acres  lying 
jubt  east  or  the  mirty  lour  acres  which 
these  civic  orsfani/.atious  had  purchas- 
ed, under  which  these  two  persons 
agreed  to  sell  to  the  state.  This  dis- 
posal 01  the  question  of  the  sixty-eight 
acres,  which  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
state.  The  eighteen  acres  owned  by 
Martin  will  make  the  slate  holdings 
for  the  park  eighty-si.\  acres  il  the  con- 
demnation suit  is  successfully  conclud- 
ed. 


While  it  is  not  expcctod  that  the 
state  will  do  any  work  this  year  toward 
beautifying  the  land  for  park  purposes, 
it  i&  probable  that  plans  will  be  made 
and  work  started  to  that  end  some  time 
during  next  year.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered thai  Old  aalem  State  Park  was 
Cbtablished  with  only  lifty-live  acres, 
and  that  it  is  now  only  seventy-four 
acres  in  extent,  it  will  be  realized  that 
the  eighty-six  acres  will  provide  i|uite 
an  extensive  park,  for  Coles  county 
with  great  possibilities  in  its  develop- 
ing and  beautifying.  With  the  con-' 
struction  of  the  proposeil  Lincoln  Nat- 
ional MemorialHighway  right  past  the 
park  it  will  open  it  to  visitors.  The 
park,  the  Shiloh  cemetery  and  many 
otlier  associations  of  Lincoln  with  the 
Mattoon  and  Farmington  vicinities  will 
no  doubt  lead  many  people  to  these 
shrines  in  Coles  county. 

Ready  for  Transfer 

The  letter  delinitely  stating  the  mat* 
ter  would  be  closed  promptly  was  re- 
ceived late  Wednesday  by  Benjamin 
Weir  of  Charleston,  who  has  been  act- 
ing as  trustee  for  theCharlesaonCham- 
ber  of  Commerce  and  the  Mattoon  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  in  this  Lincoln 
Farm  matter.    This  letter  follows: 

"Juge  G.  E.  Nelson,  of  the  attorney 
general's  oOice.  and  W.  li.  McLain,  of 
Ibe  state  auditor's  ollice,  will  be  in 
Charlestou  on  Friday  morning,  June 
28,  prepared  to  close  the  puri'hase  of 
the  two  pieces  of  real  estate  of  thirty- 
four  acres  in  Coles  county. 

"Will  you  meet  tiiesc  geotlumen  at 
the  court  house  at  eight  o'clock  a.  ui  , 
promptly  on  that  date,  having  with 
you  Mrs.  Weir  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iam T.  Phipps,  prepared  to  execute  the 
necessary  deeds  of  transfer." 


Old  Lincoln  Cabin. 


Charleston,  111..  June  22.  — Ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  theHarrods- 
burg,  Ky.,  Herald,  called  to  the 
Courier's  attention  by  J.  D.  White, 
the  little  log  cabin  in  whicliThomas 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  parents 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  married 
on  June  12,  1806,  is  now  owned  by 
the  state  of  Kentucky.  The  deed 
to  the  property  was,  within  the  last 
ten  days,  presented  by  the  Harrods- 
burg  Historical  Society  to  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Park  Commission. 

This  cabin  orginally  stood  near 
Beech  Fork  in  Washington  county, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Harroda- 
burg  Historical  Society  for  preser- 
vation and  was  removed  toHarrods- 
burg  and  re-located  on  about  a  half 
acre  tract  of  ground  given  to  the 
society  by  Miss  Irene  Moore.  The , 
presentation  to  the  state  of  this 
Lincoln  marriage  cabin  and  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood  in  Har- 
rodsburg  becomes  a  part  of  the  Pi- 
oneer MemoBialStatePark  in  which 
stood  Old  Fort  Harrod.log  stockade, 
and  first  permanent  settlement  of 
Iventucky.  This  is  being  maintain- 
ed as  a  shrine  to  the  pioneers. 

Kentucky  and  Indiana  have  both 
furthered  the  erection  and  mainten-i 
ance  of  memorials  to  the  Lincolns,  j 
and  they  are  expected  to  join  hearti- 
ly in  the  providing  of  the  latest  pro- 
posed memorial— the  Lincoln  Nat- 
ional Highway  from  Hodgenville, 
Ky  .  to  Beardstown,  Illinois. 


Lincoln  History  Revealed  in  Letter 

The  following  Is  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  W.  H 
Doak  on  Feb.  1,  1923,  to  Rev.  W.  D.  Ewing.  a  nephew,  of  Cambridge, 
Ohio.    It  appeared  in  the  Martinsville  Planet  on  July  25,  1929, 
(Concluded  from  last  week) 


Martinsville,  111.,  Feb.  1.  1923. 
The  Uncoln  Log  Cabin  Assoicia- 
lion  bought  the  cabin  in  1891  and 
shipped  it  to  Chicago.  However, 
before  shipping  it  they  sent  here  Mrs. 
Kleauor  Gridley.  a  literary  lady  and 
newspaper  correspondent  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  upall  the  Items 
of  inrerest  possible  about  Thomas 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  She  comb- 
ed this  neighborhood  most  thoiough- 
ly  and  published  a  bouk  with  the 
title:  ''The  Story  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln from  Log  Cabin  toWhite  House." 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  more  than  hall 
his  life  ume,  1831  to  1861,  made 
frequent  visits  here  and  formed  a 
large  acq  uaintance. 

Lincoln  Laconics 
When  at  work  Thomas  Lincoln 
wore  buckskin  suspenders  and  when 
wet  they  would  get  so  stiff  they 
would  stand  alone,  and  one  of  his 
young  neighbors  coming  in  one  day 
said  to  him.  "Grandpap,  you  haven't 
greased  your  galluses  lately."  This 
remark  seemed  to  slightly  nettle 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  she  told  the  young 
man  that  Thomas  had  a  pair  of  sus- 
penders for  Sunday  that  she  had 
made  out  of  linen  that  she  had  rais- 
ed and  spun  her  self.  Just  think 
how  our  folks  get  their  clothes— 
never  one  of  them  was  so  shiftless 
as  to  wear  store  shirts  or  coatseiiher, 
We  get  our  clothes  from  nature,'' 

John  Halliieard  Abraham  Lincoln 
say,  "0  how  hard  it  is  to  die  and 
not  be  able  to  leave  the  world  any 
better  for  one's  little  life  in  it." 
Others  have  quoted  this  so  often 
without  giving  him  the  credit.  Again 
he  heard  him  say:  "My  children  are 
my  happiness,  and  I  feel  that  God 
is  good  to  me  for  having  conferred 
upon  me  the  privilege  of  bringing 
into  tlie  world  innocent  children.'" 
Before  going  further  I  will  tell  you 
who  John  Hall  was,  for  he  is  dead 
now.   Soon  after  Abraham  Lincoln's 
mo'.her  died   in  Indiana,  Thomas 
Lincoln  married  Sarah  Bush  John- 
son of  Kentucky,  a  widow  having 


three  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy. 
After  these  girls  grew  up,  Dennis 
Hanks  married  one,  and  the  father 
of  John  Hall  married  the  other;  thus ; 
Abraham   Lincoln's  step-mother! 
was  John  Hall's  grandmother.    Al- 1 
though  no  blood  relation  ihey  were 
close  friends.   Il  was  at  John  Hall's 
that  Mrs,  Gridley  wrote  the  first 
part  of  her  book. 

I  suppose  John  Hall  told  Mrs. 
Gridley  the  exact  facts  about  the 
story  of  an  Indian  killing  Thomas 
Lincoln's  father  and  of  the  narrow  \ 
esccipe  of  little  Thomas  bimself.  \ 
When  living  in  Kentucky  Abraham 
Lincoln's  grandfather  took  two  of 
his  sons,  Murdecai  and  little  Thomas 
SIX  years  old  with  him  to  the  clear- 
ing where  an  Indian  slipped  up  in  a 
thicket  and  then  ran  for  the  boy 
hoping  to  take  him  prisoner,  but 
Mordecai  got  to  the  boy  first  and 
lau  with  him  to  the  house  |nd  got 
his  rifle  and  shot  at  the  Indian, 
seriously  wounding  him,  but  he  got 
away. 

Here  is  another.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
told  her  neighbors  that  they  moved 
so  often  that  it  reminded  her  of  tbe 
Children  of  Israel  trying  to  find  the 
Promised  Land. 


Abe  Li  coin's  Melancholia 

Mr.  Hall  said  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln would  sometimes  go  out  in  the 
woods  by  himself  and  stay  a  long 
time.  Once  he  followed  him  to  see 
what  he  was  doing  and  saw  him  a 
long  distance  away  leaning  against 
a  iree  with  bis  head  bowed  as  though 
in  deep  meditation,  Sometimes  he 
was  sad,  as  though  the  burden  of 
the  sorrows  of  the  world  was  resting 
upon  him,  and  would  do  but  little 
talking;  at  other  times  he  was  cheer 
ful.  Every  time  he  came  home  he 
would  give  his  father  money,  and 
someiiuies  to  his  step  mother.  He 
often  Walked  from  Charleston  that 
he  might  have  more  to  give  them. 
■  Thomas  Lincoln  always  called  his  bod, 
"AbiH."  While  he  waa  a  silant,  quiet 
man  tliere  were  at  times  riashea  of  wit 
and  flushes  of  humor  like  glimpbea  of 
sunshine  in  a  shady  place  as  in  the  three 


following  instances  told  to  me  by  Rev. 
R.  H.  Osborne  who  got  them  from  his 
wife.    Mr.  Furry,  a  neighbor,  was  go- 
ing along  the  road  when  he  noticed  him 
grubbing  brush  out  of  the  fencecorners, 
and  said  to  him,  "Grandpap,  I  thought 
your  farm  was  for  sale."  "So  il  is,  but 
I  hain't  going  to  let  my  farm  know  it." 
And  again,  it  seems  that  Thomas  had 
notconsutled  his  wife  about  the  wisdom 
of  selling  their  farm,  and  whenshe  heard  | 
about  it  she  brought  him  up  on  the* 
green,  asking  if  it  was  true.  "Yes," 
he  replied,  "1  know  of  a  farm  for  sale 
cheap  on  Indian  Creek  having  bottom 
land  and  runniilg  waterand  I  am  anxious 
to  try  my  luck  over  there."    But  hia 
wife  said  to  him,  '  I  can  aee  a  good  rea- 

son  for  all  our  previous  moves  but  I  cai 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  leave  thit 
farm.  We  have  good  health,  good 
neighbors,  a  good  well  of  water,  and  1 
like  to  live  here  and  1  won't  consent  tc 
leave."  Well.  Sarah,  I  will  give  it  up, 
it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  suffer  foi 
you." 

Thos.  Lincoln's  Evasion 

Here  is  another.  One  day  when  alont 
with  her  husband  Mrs.  L,incoln  said, 
"Thomas,  we  have  lived  together  a  long 
time  and  you  have  never  yet  told  mt 
whom  you  like  best,  your  first  wife  oi 
me."  Thomas  replied.  "Oh.  now,  Sarah, 
that  reminds  me  ot  old  John  Hardir 
down  in  Kentucky  who  had  a  fine  look 
ing  pair  of  horses,  and  a  neighbor  com 
ing  in  one  day  and  looking  at  them  said. 
"John,  which  boss  do  you  like  best?" 
John  said,  "I  can't  tell,  one  of  them 
kicks  and  the  other  bites  and  I  don'i 
know  which  is  wust."  It  is  plain  to  se. 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  got  his  talent 
for  wit  and  apt  illustrations. 

Reviews  Life  of  Lincoln 

Uere  I  will  end  our  little  journey  to 
the  old  home  of  the  father  of  the  great, 
but  my  letter  would  be  incomplete  witti 
out  a  few  short  lines  concerning  the  lift 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  while  living  in  In 
diana  and  New  Salem.  At  the  time  his 
family  came  from  Kentucky  he  was 
nearly  eight  years  old  and  coul  I  read 
and  write— bringing  with  him  a  combin- 
ed speller  and  reader,  and  Pike's 
arithmetic,  both  of  which  he  mastered 
in  his  new  home.  Aside  from  a  few 
months  of  school  life  the  solemn  solitude 
was  his  teacher,  growing  up  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Woods  on  a  curriculum 
of  hard  work,  plain  living  and  high 
thinking.  About  this  time  his  yearn- 
ing search  for  light  and  knowledge  was 
distressing  and  there  was  placed  in  his 
hands,  of  Asiatic  literature  the  family 
Bible;  of  Greek  and  medieval  Aesop's 
Fables;  of  English  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  Weem's  Lite  of  WaHhihBton.  Will 
you  say  that  Providence  did  not  send 
him  these  books,  the  cream  of  the  liter- 
ature of  that  day?  Those  four  books 
were  his  world,  and  from  them  he  con- 
structed the  philosophy  of  his  life, 
which  guided  him  to  the  end  of  his 
days  as  does  a  manners  compaes  the 
I'ouise  of  u  ship.    And  this  philusnphy 
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vi&ys  do  ri^ht,  as  God  shows  me  the 
ight."  Some  years  later  he  put  it  this 
"I  will  do  whatever  appears  to 
e  God's  will."  And  still  later  in  life 
e  said,  "Without  reliance  on  God  1 
ill  fail,  but  with  it  I  caunot  fail."  My 
car  nephew,  1  am  sure  jou  will  detect 
ual  each  round  of  the  ladder  reveals  a 
i;j-her  conception  of  God.  Herein  the 
)i  m:itive  period  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
fe  God  had  him  in  his  training-  school, 
ajiug  the  price  of  success  by  hard  la- 
or  in  woods  and  Held,  and  «t  the  same 
aic  he  kept  pouring  over  those  won- 
(;rtul  books,  to  which  later  was  added 
le  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
as  his  compendium  of  political  wis- 
om.  No  boy  ever  devoured  a  meal 
hen  huogiy  with  more  relish  than  did 
bi  aham  Lincoln  those  books, and  rij^ht 
eru  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
sefulness  and  greatne&s. 
After  living  here  about  two  years 
Is  mother  died  of  milk  bickness,  or 
jme  similar  disease — four  or  hve  others 
1  the  neighborhood  dyintr  of  the  same 
isease  at  thesame  time.  Thomas  Lin- 
>ln  made  the  coffin  for  hia  wife,  and 
>r  all  the  others,  ll  was  at  this  time 
le  Lincoln  family  sulfered  their  great- 
.t  privation.  Their  larder  was  already 
)W,  but  now  at  the  risk  of  tlieir  lives 
ley  dared  not  use  either  milk  or  butter 
tid'  the  wolf  came  right  to  their  door, 
bi  aham  Lincoln  in  this  crisis  encour- 
;^ed  his  father  who  had  become  dcspon- 
ent,  telling  him  that  they  could  liye 
a  corn  bread  with  water,  besides  they 
juld  a  little  meat.  He  was  like 
ohn  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness  liy- 
ig  even  on  a  worse  diet  than  locusts 
nd  wild  honey.  Even  at  this  early  age 
c  possessed  a  (juallty  of  soul  that  rose 
bove  the  things  that  fret  most  men's 
ves,  and  could  almost  laOgh  at  oir- 
jmslances;  and  through  the  storms  of 
turbulent  life  he  generally  Was  able 
i  keep  himself  as  calm  and  unruffled 
b  a  summer  evening. 

hos.  Lincoln  Moves  to  Illinois 

Thomas  Lincoln  continued  to  live 
ore  in  penury  until  the  spring  of  1830 
'hen  the  family  moved  to  Illinois  locat- 
ug  on  the  Sangamon  west  of  where 
)ecatur  now  stands.  Although  he  was 
f  age,  Abe  stayed  here  one  year  hulp- 
□  g  his  lather  on  the  farm.  Then  he 
;ft  home  going  to  New  Salem,  still  on 
ho  Sangamon  15  miles  northwest  of 
pringheld  where  he  lived  seven  years 
Je  hired  to  a  iMr.  Olfut  who  lirst  sent 
im  to  New  Orleans  with  a  fiat  boat 
3ad  of  bacon.  Here  he  visited  the  slave 
action  and  heard  the  cries  and  1am- 
ntations  at  the  parting  of  lirothers  and 
islers,  and  parents  and  children,  mak- 
iig  such  a  deep  impression  on  his  sen- 
itive  soul  that  it  never  left  him.  When 
ic  returned  he  clerked  in  the  Olfut  store 
or  a  time,  was  postmaster,  was  con- 
cm  plating  becoming  a  blacksmith  but 
111  emptying  a  box  Of  rubbish  he  found 
.ij  old  copy  of  Blackstone  the  reading 
if  which  turned  him  to  be  a  lawyer, 
;ent  as  a  captain  to  the  Black  Hawk 
var,  engaged  in  surveying  for  a  time, 
lected  three  times  to  the  legislature 
rom  here  and  once  from  Springlieid, 
he  first  time  being  defeated  by  Peter 
J;u  tnght,the  Methodist  pioneer  preach- 
because  the  election  came  otf  ten 
lays  after  his  return  from  the  war, 
jiving  him  no  time  to  electioneer.  In 
b38  he  moved  to  Springheld.  Mo  wai, 
:lected  to  congress,  mot  Douglas  in  de- 
jate  in  1858  which  gave  him  a  national 
cputalion,  anil  treated  him  so  cour- 
cously  that  he  won  his  friendship  and 
Hintideuce.  Douglas  said  that  Lincoln 
vas  the  most  honest  man  be  evi;r  met, 
md  alter  his  election  to  the  presidency 
Jouii  las  espoused  his  cause  and  spoke 
vlth  the  voice  of  a  milliou. 


While  living  in  New  Salem  and; 
Springlieid,  Abraham  Lincoln  became 
a  herald  of  truth  both  by  speech  and 
life.  He  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  man  of  his  time  to  mould  correct 
public  opinion.  He  taught  that  the 
Beatitudes  can  be  applied  to  business 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  politics; ' 
that  the  parable  of  the  (iood  Samaritan 
can  be  lived  up  to;  'ind  if  living  today 
he  would  teach  that  the  golden  rule  can 
be  applied  by  the  laborer  to  his  emplov- 
er  and  by  the  employer  to  the  employ- 
ed God  is  in  and  behind  every  move  of 
'.  good  ra  n,  and  he  mod  the  last  inch 
of  Lincoln's  llf«  to  make  a  better  world. 

I  notice  my  letter  is  already  too  iong, 
but  can't  close  without  oae  more | 

thought.  That  God  rules  in  the  allairs 
of  lueu  is  as  certain  as  any  fact  in 
science,  and  that  (Jod's  Providenee  in 
training  Abraham  Lincoln  for  his  great 
work  is  as  easily  traced  as  a  problem  in 
arithmetic.  Please  write  soon  and  tell 
me  the  dillerenco  between  God's  call  of 
Moses  to  his  work  and  of  Lincoln's  call 
to  his. 
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The  abova  map  is  the  first  auggestion  of  a  Lincoln  National  Memorial  Highway  and  was  drawn  by  0.  W.  Si 
and  blue  prints  made  and  filed  with  the  department  ot  Public  Worics  and  Buildingi  by  A.  Sumeriinin  February, 


THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  HIGHWAY 


The  thought  of  building  a  Nation- 
al LiDColn  Memorial  Highway  first 
occurred  to  the  editor  of  The  Eagle 
when  he  was  preparing  his  argument 
for  the  building  of  Route  131  from 
Toledo  through  Lerna  to  Route  25. 
In  that  address  delivered  at  a  hear- 
iofl  in  Toledo  on  July  18,  1927,  he 
said: 

"Intime,gentlemen,  all  these  hal- 
lowed places  entwined  with  memo- 
ries of  the  Immortal  Lincoln  will  be 
linked  together  with  paved  roads 
thereby  becoming  the  mo3t  popular 


highway  the  world  has  ever  known, 
"And  we  sincerely  hope,  gentlemen, 
that  on  the  conclusisn  of  your  deli- 
berations vou  will  save  the  hamlets 
of  Lerna,  Janesviile  and  Bradbury 
from  obliteration  and  aid  in  creating 
a  hii^hway  that  will  be  trod  alike  by 
sages,  historians  and  the  most 
humble  plebeians  through  out  the 
eons  of  time  '' 

At  this  time  the  Lincoln  organi- 
zations were  in  three  groups— Lin- 
coln Memorial  Association  of  Oak- 
ford,  the  Shiloh  Lincoln  Memorial 


Club,  Janesviile  and  a  Lincoln  As- 
sociation representing  Southern  In- 
diana and  Northern  Kentucky.  On 
the  request  of  the  Decatur  Review 
copies  of  the  literature  which  had 
been  prepared  from  time  to  time 
on  the  request  of  the  Shiloh  organi- 
zation was  forwarded  to  Mr.  E  0. 
McCann,  Decatur,  111. 

In  its  issue  of  February  10,  1928, 
there  appeared  in  the  Decatur  Re- 
view a  complete  map  of  the  tenta- 
tive highway  extending  from  Hod- 
genville.Ky.,  to  Beardstown.  III.  On 


theatrfength  of  the  inforniation  given 
in  connection  with  the  publication 
jf  the  map  a  meeting  Was  called  to 
lie  iieki  ill  Springfield  tpr  the  pur- 
pose of  organization.  ' 

On  that  day  the  name,  Lincoln 
>fational  Memorial  Highway  Asso- 
ciation, was  selected,  &nd  ihe  follow- 
no^  directors  chosen:  A.  T.  Lucas. 
^Iiandlerville;  J.  M.  Weaver,  Oak- 
brd;  J.  M.  Graham,  Springfield:  Dr. 
r.  J.  Knudson,  S-ilisburv ;  H  E.  Beek- 
uan,  Old  Salem;  Le  Drew  Shaf!er, 
Jeardstown;  Benj.  Weir,  Charleston; 
\  M.  Schulhotf.  Mattoon;  A.  Sum- 
rlin,  Lerna.    The  directors  then' 
iroceeded  to  elect  the  foliowini:  of-; 
icers;  J.  M.  Weaver,  president;  A.  j 
^umerlin,  vice-president;  E.  O.  Mc-| 
^ann,   secretary-treasurer;  A.   T.  I 
iUcas,   historian.    The  following 
ave  since  been  added  to  the  list  of 
irectors:  G.  H.  Gandy,  Mt.  Auburn;, 

S.  Clayton.  Martinsville;  Dr.  C.  M.i 
[arris,  Casey  and  Bruce  Evans,  j 
/est  York, 

On  Monday,  July  22,  a  meeting  of 
le  directors  was  held  in  Decatur 
)r  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  re- 
cii-t  of  the  Routing  Committee.  Af- 
ir  being  read  and  after  a  few  mino-- 
:iaDges  it  was  unanimously  adopted 
.•^  soon  as  the  changes  have  been 
lade  it  will  be  presented  to  Gov. 
(nmerson  for  his  approval.  Should 

meet  with  his  sanctiop  it  will  then 
a  to  Hon.  H.  H.  Cleaveland,  direc- 
)r  public  works  and  buildings,  who 
len  will  order  out  his  surveyors 
)r  marking  the  route  and  estimat- 
ig  cost.  All  has  been  done  that 
an  be  done  up  to  the  present  time 
J  far  as  Illinois  is  concerned.  In- 
iana  is  organizing  for  the  work  and 

is  thought  that  Kentucky  will  soon 
ecome  active  in  so  gieat  and  laud- 
ble  an  enterprise. 


The  Eagle  feels  deeply  thankful  to 
Thos.  B.  Shoaff.  editor  of  the  Shel- 
by County  Leader,  a  grandson  of 
Dennis  Hanks,  for  maDV  of  the  cuts 
pertaining  toLincoIn  inSetests  which 
appear  in  this  issue.  Jlr.  Shoaff  is 
one  of  the  t)ld-time  pri.  .ers  and  be- 
lieves in  extending  from  time  to 
time  fraternal  courtesies. 

He  has  contributed  in  no  little 
sense  to  the  organization  of  the  Lin- 
Gula  National  Memorial  Highway. 
In  February  1928  he  issued  a  Lin- 
coln anniversary  edition  of  the  Shel- 
by County  Leader  and  it  being  one 
of  the  ablest  and  finest  editions  we 
had  ever  seen  we  asked  him  to  fur- 
nish The  Eagle  with  2,000  copies. 
This  he  kindly  consented  to  do  and 
they  have  been  circulated  among 
Lincoln  admirers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  has  proven  a 
great  factor  in  creating  the  public 
sentiment  which  at  the  present  time 
prevails. 

This  triple  section  edition  to  The 
Eagle  is  published  in  honor  of  the 
most  important  event  that  has  re- 
cently taken  place  and  that  was  the 
signing  of  the  report  of  the  routing 
committee  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Memorial  H'ghway  Association  by 
the  executive  committee  on  Mon- 
day, July  22,  1929. 


DENNIS  r.  HANKS. 


JAMES  SHOAFF 
married  Na&oy  Hanks,  daughter  of 
Dennis  Hanks  in  Ckarleston  in  1843- 


LERNA,  COLES  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS,  AUGUST  2, 1929. 
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LINCOLN'S  LAST  VISIT. 
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Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Newnaan.  Char- 
lestou.  III ,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
N.  S.  Freeman.  Farrainfjton,  was 
born  October  G,  l85'_>,'and  is  enjoy- 
ing splendid  health  considering  her 
age.  She  was  a  resident  of  Farm- 
ington  until  1873,the  village  at  that 
lime  having  a  population  of  about 
300. 

Although  only  about  ten  years  of 
age  she  distinctly  remembers  the 
occasion  of  the  last  visit  of  Abra- 
haai  Lincoln  to  his  step-mother, 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  in  February, 
1861,  a  few  days  previous  to  his  de- 
parture forWashington  to  be  inaug- 
urated president  of  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  Newman  states:  He  came  to 
Farmington  with  Col.  A.  H.  Chap- 
(i>an,  and  they  went  to  the  log  cab- 
in and  brought  his  stepmother  to 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Matilda  Moore,  a 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  During 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Lincoln  Mrs, 
Moore  hurriedly  paid  Mrs.  N.  S,  i 
Freeman  a  visit  and 
excitedly  said,"Abe 
has  come  and  I  can- 
not give  him  his 
dinner  as  I  have 
hardly  a  thing  in 
the  house  to  eat.*' 
M»s.  Freeman  said, 
"You  must,''  and 
gave  her  some  beef, 
liread,  butter  and 
other  articles  of  food  and  aided  her 
iu  carrying  the  supply  to  Mrs.Moore's 
home.  As  soon  as  the  situation  be- 
came known  several  others  contrib- 
uted to  the  relief  of  the  embarras- 
sing situation. 

On  their  return  Vi^ith  his  step- 
j  mother,  the  meal  was  ready  and  I 
I  watched  the  ladies  serve  dinner; 
two  girls  waited  oa  the  table,  Miss 
Dovie  Purcell  afterwards  Mrs.  John 
Magner,  and  Miss  Lib  Miner,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Ralph  Osborn. 

When  it  became  generally  known 
that  the  president  elect  was  in  the 
village  school  was  dismissed;  many 
assembled  to  give  him  welcome; 
Oliver  Harris  being  away  the  store 
was  forcibly  entered  and  drums 
and  fifes  were  secured  ard  while 
martial  music  was  being  played 
they  nicked  up  Mr.  Lincoln  and 


carried  him  about  the  front  yard  at 
Mrs.  Moore's  residence. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  Mr. 
Lincoln's  kindly  treatment  of  the 
scliool  children.  Among  those  pre- 
sent on  that  notable  occasion  were: 
George  T.  Balch,  Ttiomas  Allison, 
Mrs.  Emma  Allison  Miner,  Mrs. 
Mary  Ann  Killough,  all  living.When 
he  noticed  that  Emma  Allison  had 
her  hand  bandaged  from  an  injury 
and  feeling  sorry  for  heF  picked  her 
up  and  kissed  her.  Afterwards  he 
took  live-year  old  Laura  Catlin  on 
his  lap  and  kissed  her,  at  the  same 
time  making  some  kindly  remark. 

I  was  in  the  room  when  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  getting  ready  to  take  his 
farewell  of  his  stepn>other,  about 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  On  the 
bed  was  the  fur  cape  which  he  had 
brought  her  as  a  present;  Sarah 
Bush  Lincoln  was  seated  in  a  rock- 
ing chair  near  him  and  while  he 
was  talking  to  those  who  were  in 
the  room  one  of  his  hands  clasped 
the  rocking  chair  in  which  she  was 
seated  and  the  ejbow  of  the  othei' 
arm  rested  on  the  mantle  piece. 
When  in  repose  his  face  presented, 
a  very  sad  appearance,but  when  he 
smiled  a  radiance  passed  all  oyer 
his  countenance.  When  the  time 
came  for  him  to  bid  his  stepmother 
good-bye  he  put  his  arm  gently 
about  her,  and  it  was  at  this  time 
that*  she  uttered  those  prophetic 
words, "Abe,  I'll  never  see  you  alive 
again.    They  will  kill  vou." 

This  parting  scene  between  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  and  Sarah  Bush 
Lincoln  are  as  vivid  in  my  memory 
as  if  the  event  had  but  taken  place 
yesterday,  and  that  was  nearly  68 
years  ago. 

The  house  where  this  scene  took 
place  is  the  one  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs  0.  L.  Annis  in  Farm- 
ington. In  1861  Mrs.  Matilda  Moore 
lived  there,  but  afterwards  she  sold 
the  place  and  moved  to  a  rude  one- 
room  log  cabin  just  south  of  our 
residence,  where  she  took  in  wash- 
ings. In  this  cabin  she  lived  until 
her  death.  The  foundation  rocks 
are  still  on  the  ground  and  is  at 
present  owned  by  Albert  Veach. 

My  father  was  the  physician  for 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  family;  and  he 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  the 
closest  oersonal  friends. 

The  Sally  Lincoln  Chapter.  D.  A. 
R.,  Charleston,  was  named  forSarah 
Bush  Lincoln. 


Ivy.  %^  /^^^ 
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Tbos.  Lincoln's  Second 

Log  Cabin  In  Illinois 


StateofOklahoma.OkfuakeeCounty  \  es 
T.  J.  Diehl,  of  laVvful  age,  being  first 
duly  sworn,  on  his  oath  states,  that  he 
is  a  resident  of  Okemah,  Oklahoma, 
having  resided  in  this  town  for  the  last 
ten.years,  that  ha  is  eight  lour  years  of 
age.  and  prior  to  the  time  he  moved  to 
Okemah  was  a  resident  ofColea  Gounty 
Illinois,  residing  there  from  his  birth 
until  about  ten  years  ago. 

That  in  the  year  18G9  or  1870,  the 
affiant,  with  his  father  George  Diehl, 
bought  a  lease  upon  the  Northeast 
Quarter  of  the  Northeast  Quarter  and 
Southeast  Quarter  of  Section  Six  Town- 
ship Eleven  North  Range  Eight  East. 

Shortly  thereafter,  as  my  father  and 
I  were  walking  through  the  pasture 
looking  for  a  missing  animal,  we  came 
to  a  place  about  one  hundred  titty  yards 
from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  forty 
acres,  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
west  line.  My  father  stooped  and  look- 
ed down  and  said,  "Here  is  where  Abe 
Lincoln's  father  lived  in  an  early  day." 
The  foundation  logs  of  an  old  placa 
were  plainly  visible.  About  fifty  yards 
off,  was  a  depression  in  the  ground  like 
as  if  there  had  been  a  well. 

At  different  times  I  have  heard  old 
settlers  speak  of  Lincoln  having  lived 
there.  '  T.  J.  DlfiliL. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
jihis  1st  day  ef  May  1930. 

IVIARTIN  L.  FRERICHS, 

Notary  Public 


1  Seal 


(In  the  foregoing  affidavit  made 
biy^  T.  J.  Diehl  the  place^referred  to 
is  the  site  of  the  first  log  cabin  erect- 
ed in  Buck  Grove  by  Thomas  Lin- 
coln in  1831,  and  now  owned  by  €. 
I  W.  Stephenson.  The  foundation 
roeks  have  never  been  disturbed. 
He  resided  here  until  1834  when  he 
purchased  the  40-acre  tract  neae 
Lesna,  now  owned  by  J.  Will  Walk- 
er.) 


\ 


Lincoln  History  Revealed  in  Letter 


I  The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  W.  H 
Doak  on  Feb.  1,  1923.  to  Rev.  W.  D.  Ewiug.  a  nephew,  of  Cambridge, 

Ohio.    It  appeared  in  the  Martinsville  Planet  on  July  25,  1929, 

I   

(Concluded  from  last  week) 


Martinsville,  III.,  Feb.  1.  1923. 
The  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  Assoicia- 
tion  bought  the  cabin  in  1891  and 
shipped  it  to  Chicago,  However, 
before  shipping-  it  they  sent  here  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Gridley,  a  literary  lady  and 
newspaper  correspondent  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  up  all  the  items 
of  interest  possible  about  Thomas 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  She  comb- 
ed this  neighborhood  most  thorough- 
ly and  published  a  book  with  the 
title:  ''The  Story  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln from  Log  Cabin  toWliite  House." 


three  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy. 
After  tiiese  girls  grew  up,  Dennis 
Hanks  married  one,  and  the  father 
of  John  Hall  married  the  other;  thus 
Abraham  Lincoln's  step-mother 
was  J^hn  Hall's  grandmother.  Al- 
though no  blood  relation  they  were 
close  friends.  It  was  at  John  Hull's 
that  Mrs.  Gridley  wrote  the  first 
part  of  her  book. 

I  suppose  John  Hall  told  Mrs. 
Gridley  the  exact  facts  about  the 
story  of  an  Indian  killing  Thomas 
Lincoln's  father  and  of  the  narrow 
escape  of  little  Thomas  himself. 


Abraham  Lincoln  for  more  than  hall  i  When  living  in  Kentucky  Abraham 


his  life  time,  1831  to  1861,  made 
frequent  visits  here  and  formed  a 
large  acq  uaintaoce. 

Lincoln  Laconics 

When  at  work  Thomas  Lincoln 
wore  buckskin  suspenders  and  when 
wet  they  would  get  so  stiff  they 
would  stand  alone,  and  one  of  his 
young  neighbors  coming  in  one  day 
said  to  him.  "Grandpap,  you  haven't 
greased  .your  galluses  lately."  This 
remark  seemed  to  slightly  nettle 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  she  told  the  young 
man  that  Thomas  had  a  pair  of  sus- 
penders for  Sunday  that  she  had 
made  out  of  linen  that  she  had  rais- 
ed and  spun  her  self.  Just  think 
how  our  folks  get  their  clothes— 
never  one  of  them  was  so  shiftless 
as  to  wear  store  shirts  orcoats  either. 
We  get  our  clothes  from  nature.'' 

John  Hall  heard  Abraham  Lincoln 
say,  "0  how  hard  it  is  to  die  and 
not  be  able  to  leave  the  world  any 
better  for  one's  little  life  in  it." 
Others  have  quoted  this  so  often 
without  giving  him  the  credit.  Again 
he  heard  tiim  sai:  "My  children  are 
my  happiness,  and  I  feel  that  God 
is  good  to  me  for  having  conferred 
upon  uie  the  privilege  of  bringing 
into  the  world  innocent  children.'' 
Before'gouig  further  I  will  tell  you 
who  John  Hall  was,  for  he  is  dead 
uow.    -oon  after  Abraham  Lincoln's 
mother  died   in  liuiiap.a,  Thomas 
Lincoiti  married  Sarah  Bush  John- 
son of  Kentucky,  a  widow  having! 


Lincoln's  grandfather  took  two  of 
his  sons,  Mordecai  and  little  Thomas 
six  years  old  with  him  to  the  clear- 
ing where  an  Indian  slipped  up  in  a 
thicket  and  then  ran  for  the  boy 
hoping  to  take  him  prisoner,  but 
Mordecai  got  to  the  boy  first  and 
ran  with  him  to  the  house  and  got 
his  rifle  and  shot  at  the  Indian, 
seriously  wounding  him,  but  he  got 
away. 

Here  is  another,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
told  her  neighbors  that  they  moved 
so  often  that  it  reminded  her  of  the 
Children  of  Israel  trying  to  find  the 
Promised  Land. 

Abe  Li  coin's  Melancholia 

Mr.  Hall  said  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln would  sometimes  go  out  in  the 
woods  by  himself  and  stay  a  long 
time.  Once  he  followed  him  to  see 
what  he  was  doing  and  saw  him  a 
long  distance  away  leaning  against 
a  tree  with  his  head  bowed  as  though 
in  deep  meditation.  Sometimes  he 
was  sad,  as  though  the  burden  of 
the  sorrowsof  the  world  was  resting 
upon  him,  and  would  do  but  little 
talking;  at  other  times  he  was  cheer- 
ful. Every  time  he  came  home  he 
would  give  his  father  money,  and 
sometiuies  to  his  step  mother.  He 
often  walked  f.-om  Charleston  tlmt 
he  might  have  more  to  give  them. 

TtiUinaa  Lincoln  always  calUd  his  aon, 
"Abie."  While  he  was  a  silant,  quiet 
man  there  were  at  tiinf:i  fhishys  of  wit 
and  Hashes  of  humor  like  ii;li"iP''es  of 


sunshine  in  a  shady  place  as  in  the  three 
following  instances  told  to  «ie  by  Rev. 
R.  H.  Osborne  who  got  them  from  his 
wife.  Mr.  Furry,  a  neijjhbor,  was  go- 
ing along  the  road  when  he  noticed  him 
grubbing  brush  out  of  the  fence  corners, 
and  aaid  to  him,  "Grandpap,  I  thought 
your  farm  was  for  sale."  "So  it  is,  but 
I  hain't  going  to  let  my  farm  know  it." 
And  again,  it  seems  that  Thomas  had 
notconsutled  his  wife  about  the  wisdom 
of  selling  their  farm,  and  when  she  beard 
about  it  she  broUi^nt  him  up  on  the 
green,  asking  if  it  was  true.  "Yes." 
he  replied,  "1  know  of  a  farm  for  sale 
cheap  on  Indian  Creek  having  bottom 
land  and  running  water  and  lam  anxiuus 
to  try  my  luuk  over  there."  But  his 
wife  said  to  him,  '  I  can  see  a  good  rea- 


Hon  for  all  our  previous  moves  but  1  cai 
seu  no  reaxon  why  we  should  leave  thi.^ 
farm.  We  have  good  health,  goof 
neighbors,  a  good  well  of  water,  aiid  1 
like  to  live  here  and  1  won't  consent  tc 
leave."  Well.  Sarah,  I  will  give  it  up. 
it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  sulftr  foi 
you. " 

Thos.  Lincoln's  Evasion 

Here  is  another.  One  day  when  alont 
with  her  husband  Mrs.  L,incoIn  aaid, 
"Thomas,  we  have  lived  together  a  long 
time  and  you  have  never  yet  told  mt 
whom  jou  like  best,  your  first  wife  oi 
me."  Thomas  replied.  "Oh,  now,  Sarah, 
that  reminds  me  ot  old  John  Hardir 
down  in  Kentucky  who  haU  a  tine  look 
ing  pair  of  horses,  and  a  neighbor  com 
mg  in  one  day  and  looking  at  them  said. 
"John,  which  boss  do  you  like  best?" 
John  said,  "I  can't  tell,  one  of  them 
kicks  and  the  other  bites  and  I  don'i 
know  which  i;i  wust."  It  is  plain  to  se. 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  got  his  talenl 
for  wit  and  apt  illustrations. 

Reviews  Life  of  Lincoln 

Here  I  will  end  our  little  journey  tc 
the  old  home  of  the  father  of  the  great, 
but  my  letter  would  be  incomplete  with 
out  a  few  short  lines  concerning  tlie  lift 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  while  living  in  In 
diana  and  New  Salem.  At  the  time  his 
family  came  from  Kentucky  he  was 
nearly  eight  years  old  and  coul  i  read 
and  write— bringing  with  him  a  c^mbin. 
ed  speller  and  reader,  and  Pike't 
arithmetic,  both  of  which  he  mastered 
in  his  new  home.  Aside  from  a  few 
months  of  school  life  the  solemn  solitude 
was  his  teacher,  growing  up  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Woods  on  a  curriculum 
of  hard  work,  plain  living  and  high 
thinking.  About  this  time  his  yearn- 
ing search  for  light  and  knowledge  was 
distressing  and  there  was  placed  in  his 
hands,  of  Asiatic  literature  the  family 
Bible;  of  Greek  and  medieval  Aesop's 
Fables;  of  English  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  Weem's  Lite  of  Washirfgton.  Will 
you  say  that  Frovidnnce  did  not  send 
him  these  books,  the  cream  of  the  liter- 
ature of  that  day?  Those  four  books 
were  his  world,  and  from  them  he  con- 
structed the  philosophy  of  his  life, 
which  guided  him  to  the  end  of  his  j 


days  as  does  a  mariners  compass  the 
course  of  a  ship.  And  this  pbilosophy 
or  motto  he  stated  as  follows:  "I  will 
always  do  right,  as  God  showa  me  the 
right."  Some  years  lator  he  put  it  this  ' 
way:  "1  will  do  whatever  appears  to 
1)0  God's  will."  And  still  later  in  life 
he  said,  "Without  reliance  on  God  1 
will  fail,  but  with  it  I  cannot  fail."  My 
'dear  nephew,  I  am  sure  you  will  di'tect 
that  each  round  of  the  ladder  leveals  a 
hif^her  conception  of  God.  Herein  the 
formative  period  of  Abraham  I/mcoln't, 
life  Godliad  him  in  his  training-  school, 
paying  the  price  of  success  by  hard  la- 
bor in  woods  and  Held,  and  nl  the  same 
time  he  kept  pouring  over  those  won- 
derful books,  to  which  later  was  added 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
i  was  his  compendium  of  political  wis- 
dom. No  boy  ever  devoured  a  meal 
when  hungry  with  more  relish  than  did 
Abraham  Lincoln  those  books, and  right 
here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
usefulness  and  greatness. 

After  living  here  about  two  years 
his  mother  died  of  milk  sickness,  or 
somesimilardisease— four  or  live  others 
in  the  neighborhood  dying  of  the  same 
disease  at  the  same  time.  Thomas  Lin- 
coln made  the  cofiin  for  his  wife,  and 
for  all  the  others.  It  was  at  this  time 
the  Lincoln  family  sult'ered  their  great- 
,est  privation.  Their  larder  was  already 
low,  but  now  at  the  risk  of  their  lives 
thev  dared  not  use  either  milk  or  butter 
and"  the  wolf  came  right  to  their  door. 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  this  crisis  encour- 
aged his  father  who  had  become  despon- 
dent, telling  him  that  they  could  liye 
on  corn  bread  with  water,  besides  they 
could  get  a  little  lueat.  He  was  like 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness  liv- 
ing even  on  a  worse  diet  than  locusts 
and  wild  honey.  Even  at  this  early  age 
he  possessed  a  quality  of  soul  that  rose 
above  the  things  that  fret  most  men's 
lives,  and  could  almost  laUgh  at  cir- 
cumskances;  and  through  the  storms  of 
a  turbulent  life  he  generally  was  able 
to  keep  himself  as  calm  and  unruffled  | 
as  a  summer  evening.  | 

Thos.  Lincoln  Moves  to  Illinois  i 

Thomas  Lincoln  continued  to  live 
here  in  penury  until  the  spring  of  1830 
when  the  family  moved  to  Illinois  locat- 
ing on  the  Sangamon  west  of  where 
Decatur  now  stands.    Although  he  was 
of  age,  Abi!  stayed  here  one  year  help- 
ing his  lather  on  the  farm.    Then  he 
left  home  going  to  New  Salem,  still  on 
the  Sangamon  15  miles  northwest  of 
[Springfield  where  he  lived  seven  years 
:  He  hired  to  a  Mr.  Otfut  who  first  sent 
him  to  New  Orleans  with  a  flat  boat 
load  of  bacon.  Here  he  visited  the  slave 
auction  and  heard  the  cries  and  lam- 
entations at  the  parting  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  parents  and  children,  mak- 
ing such  a  deep  impression  on  his  sen- ' 
sitive  soul  that  it  never  loft  him.  When  i 
he  returned  he  clerked  in  the  OlTutstore 
for  a  time,  was  postmaster,  was  con- 
templating becoming  a  blacksmith  but 
on  emptying  a  box  of  rubbish  he  found 
an  old  copy  of  Blackstone  the  reading 
of  which  turn(  d  him  to  be  a  lawyer, 
went  as  a  captain  to  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  engiiged  in  surveying  for  a  time, 
elected  three  times  to  tho  U-gislature 
from  here  and  once  from  Springlicld, 
'  the  fir;.t  lime  being  defeated  by  Peter 
Cartright,the  Methodist  pioneei-  preach- 
er, because  the  election  came  off  ten 
days  after  his  return  from  tho  war, 
giving  him  no  time  to  electioneer.    In  \ 
1838  he  moved  to  Springheld.    Me  w.a(i  i 
elected  to  congress,  met  Douglas  in  de- 
bate  in  1858  which  gave  him  a  national 
reputation,  and  treated  him  so  cour- 
teously lluit  he  won  hia  friendship  and 
confidence.    Douglas  said  that  Lincoln 


was  tho  most  honest  man  he  ever  met, 
and  after  his  election  to  the  presidency 
Douelas  espoused  his  cause  and  spoke 
with  the  voice  of  a  million. 

While  living  in  New  Salem  and 
Springfield,  Abraham  Lincoln  became 
a  herald  of  truth  both  by  speech  and 
life.  He  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  man  of  his  tune  to  mould  correct 
public  opinion.  He  taught  that  the 
B(  atitudes  can  be  ajiplied  to  business 
and  tho  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  politics; 
that  the  parable  of  the  (iood  Samaritan 
can  be  lived  up  to;  .'nd  if  living  today 
he  would  teach  that  the  golden  rule  can 
bo  applied  by  the  laborer  to  his  employ- 
er and  by  the  employer  to  the  employ- 
ed (lod  is  in  and  behind  every  move  of 
i  good  m  n.  and  he  u-ed  the  last  inch 
of  Llncoln'elife  to  make  a  better  world. 

I  notice  my  letter  is  already  too  long, 
but  can't  close  without  one  mort^ 

thought.  That  God  rules  in  the  alTairs 
of  men  is  as  certain  as  any  fact  in 
science,  and  that  God's  Providence  in 
training  Abraham  Lincoln  for  his  grea  t 
work  is  as  easily  traced  as  a  proljlciu  in 
arithmolie.  Please  write  soon  and  tell 
me  the  dilferenoe  between  God's  call  of 
Moses  to  his  work  and  of  Lincoln's  call 
to  his. 


Flag  on  Cabin  Site 


A  few  days  ago  J.  Will  Walker 
erected  a  flag  pole  on  the  site  of  the 
loi  cabin  erected  by  Thomas  Lin- 
coln in  1834  and  a  day  or  so  later 
the  stass  and  stripes  were  placed  on 
the  flag  pole  as  a  marker  to  this 
historic  si-ot. 

Last  week  the  following  visited 
the  site  and  the  rocks  which  had 
supported  the  cabin  were  gathered 
up  and  placed  around  the  base  of 
the  flag  pole:  D.  G.  Greer,  Elijah 
Haves,  Holla  Highland,  Wm.  Ander- 
son,  Eugene    Hard  wick,  Chester, 
Thomas.  Harold  Whltacre,  Ralph, 
Beavers,  Rev.  C.  Hearn  and  A.! 
Sumerlio. 

After  the  last  rock  had  been  pro- 
perly placed  brief  addresses  in  honor 
of  the  event  were  made  by  Rev. 
Hearn  and  A.  Suraerlin. 

RoUa  Highland  in  searching  about 
the  site  unearthed  several  pieces  of 
broken  pottery  and  these  were  given 
to  Rev.  Hearn  who  decided  to  send 
them  to  the  Springfield  Historical 
Society. .      -  /  t    •  -  ' 


Lincoki  Shrine  Mattoon 


Mattoon.  111.,  Jwne  16. -Acting  i 
upon  the  suggestion  of  officials  of 
IheNationai  Lincoln  Memorial  High- 
way Association  and  members  of 
the  local  chapter  of  this  organiza- 
tion.  the  Sawin-Jooes  Co..  has  plac- 
ed in  its  display  window  a  placard 
designating  the  site  of  its  store  as 
Ihe   Pennsylvania   House  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  spent  the  night 
previous  to  the  Unooln-Douglas  de- 
bate at  Charleston.   Later  this  firm 
at  the  request  of  the  same  associa- 
tion, will  place  in  a  conspicuous 
place  ou  the  front  of  the  builSiug  a 
permanent  marker. 
I    The  Lincoln  parade  to  the  Lincoln- 

Douglas  de\iate  formed  at  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's headquarters  and  to  Charles- 
ton over  the  south  road  to  Charles- 
ton. The  Democrats  formed  their 
parade  at  what  is  known  aa  Looej 

Elm.  at  Thirty-second  street  andi 
Western  avenue  and  went  to  Char- 
leston  by  the  north  road. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  memorable  visit  at 
the  Pennsylvania  House  was  on 
-September  17.  1858.  V.   


^Remembers  Lincoln. 


Sunday  the  Eagle  editor  enjoyed 
a  splendid  dinner  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  I.  Whitucre,  the 
menu  consisting  of  chicken,  rolls- 
chicken  gravy,  pickles,  ice  cream 
and  cake  and  lemonade.  The  edit- 
or did  ample  justice  to  the  delicious 
edibles. 

Mrs.  Harriett  Whitacre  was  also 
^guest  on  this  occasion  and  although 
she  is  well  advanced  in  years  . she 
distinctly  remembers  incidents  per- 
taining to  the  visit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  Farmingtqn  in  February, 
1861,  and  says  that  the  picture 
painted  by  her  grandson,  Harold 
Whitacre,  is  a  life-like  portrait  of 
him  as  he  appeared  at  that  time  in 
the  village  to  take  his  last  fare«vell 
of  his  step  mother,  Sarah  Bush 
Lincoln.  Mrs.  Whitacre  was  at- 
I  tending  school  and  on  account  of 
*the  visitation  of  thQ  distinguished 
citizen  school  was  dismissed  by  K. 
H.  Osborne,  the  teacher  and  in  hon- 
or of  Mr.  Lincoln  the  citizens 
formed  a  procession  and  with  drum 
corns  paradefd  up  and  down  the 
streets,  .yelling  for  Honest  Abe. 

Farmington  at  that  time  was 
much  of  a  village  and  was  the  oap- 
itol  of  Goose  Nest  Prairie.  There 
wece  several  stores  and  among  them 
was  a  general  store  conducted  by 
her  father,  John  R.  Phipp?.  In 
those  days  they  did  not  have  regu- 
lar mioisters;  they  were  known  as 
circuit  riders,  and  during  the  visit- 
ation of  one  of  these  she  joined  the 
church. 


A  LINCOLN  RELIC. 


1  " 

Mattoon,  III..  June  25.— Mrs.  W. 
E.  Waltrip,  who  lives  just  west  of 
the  corporate  limits  of  MattooD  in 
Western  aveuue.  has  a  plate  from 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  ate  at  dif- 
ferent times  when  he  was  a  guest 
of  her  grandfather,  the  late  William 
G.  Waddill.  at  the  letter's  tavern, 
southwest  of  Mattoon  near  theLittle 
Wabash  church. 

Mrs.  Waltrip  obtained  possession 
of  the  plate  through  her  nnolher 
the  late  Mrs.  Hannah  Parmelia 
Smith  who  received  it  from  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Waddill.  It  is  an  iron 
tt  Joe  china  plate,  with  blue  design.  I 
It  bears  the  laWel,  "Joh?i  Alcock,' 
Celeste,  Cobndge." 

Mrs.  Waltrio  has  a  newspaper 
clipping  in  which  Mrs.  Smub,  her 
mother,  is  quoted  as  saying,  "I  saw 
Mr.  Lincoln  a  great  many  times. 
My  Father.William  G.  Wnddill.kept ' 
a  stage  house  on  the  state  road  near  I 
the  Little  Wabash  church  and  I 
cooked  for  Lincoln  many  times 
while  there.  He  alwa.ys  seemed 
in  a  deep  study  and  never  spoke 
very  much.  My  father's  name  was 
recorded  in  Washington  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  Lincoln  was  always 
dressed  in  black,  a  broadcloih  frock 
coat.and  we  had  no  idea  of  his  ever 
beiny;  president.  There  were  no 
automobiles  and  not  even  trains  in 
those  days,  but  we  had  beautiful 
coaches  to  ride  in,  and  Lincoln  of- 
ten road  by  in  them.  I  have  some 
dishes  now  from  the  old  stage  house 
a  plate  from  which  Liucoin  ate  at 
different  times." 

On  her  eighty- second  birthday, 
Mrs.  Smith,  who  then  resided  just 
south  of  the  Linder  school  house, 
two  and  a  quarter  miles  west  of 
Mattoon,  received  108  postal  cards 
in  a  shower  arranged  by  her  friends. 
As  the  oldest  daugluer  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Waddill,  she  helped  cook  the 
meals  for  the  guests  of  the  Waddill 
tavern. 

Mrs.  Waltrip  says  that  she  did 
not  realize  until  recently  the  histor- 
ic value  of  the  Lincoln  plate.  She 
is  now  cherishing  it  as  a  priceles>8 
heirloom. 


LERNA,  COLES  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS,  JUNE  27,  1930. 


Portrait  of  Lincoln  Unveiled 


It  being  Flag  Day  another  hi3lorical  event  took  place  Saturday  after- 
noon. It  was  the  Informal  unveilii)<f  of  a  portrait  of  vVbraham  Lincoln, 
as  ho  appeared  when  inaugurated  president  of  the  United  States,  drawn 
by  Plarold  Whitacre,  a  young  teacher  and  artist  residing*  in  Lerna,Gpo. 
T.  Balch  who  attended  school  in  Farinington  at  the  time  the  president 
elect  paid  his  last  visit  to  Sarah  Busli  Lincoln,  says  that  the  portrait  is  a 
splendid  picture  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  appearance  at  that  time,  and  as  he  dis- 
tinctly remembers  him. 

interesting  from  the  fact  tliat  lie 
related  many  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Lincoln  that  are  not  recorded  in  tliej 
histories,  and  he  concluded  by  feel- 
ingly referring  to  President  Lincoln 
as  he  appeared  and  conducted  him- 
self on  his  last  visit  to  his  step' 
mother  in  February,  1861.  A  few 
days  after  bidding  Sarah  Bush  Liu 
coin  farewell  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Washington  to  be  inauuurated  pres- 
idenfi  of  the  the  United  States. 

The  dwelling  in  whieli  the  part- 
ing scene  took  place  still  s.tands  in 
Farmington  and  is  owned  by  Mr. 
and  .Mrs.  Orlando  /^nnis. 

When  the  proposition  was  pre- 
sented to  J.  M.  HaddocU  to  have  a 
portjait  painted  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by 
Harold  Whitacre  he  was  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  project  that  he 
volunteered  to  furnish  the  lumber 
and  do  all  the  work  necoessary.  In 


After  the  portrait  had  been  plac- 
ed on  the  easel,  which  had  been 
erected,  opposite  the  First  National 
Bank,  at  the  intersection  of  Main 
and  Fourth  streets,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  R.  G.  Hall,  be- 
neath the  spreading  boughs  of  the 
maple  at  Kimery's,  who  in  a  few 
vvell  chosen  words  explained  tile 
object  of  the  gathering  and  con- 
eluded  by  calling  on  Mayor  Foltz  to 
preside  as  chairman.  On  assuming 
Ilia  position  he  called  in  turn  on  the'  a  day  or  sd  the  boaids  were  liigldy 


following  for  short  addresses:  Elder 
F.M.  Tate,  Rev.  Carl  Hearn,  George 
T,  Halch  and  A.  Sumerlin  and  the 
meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  liy 
prayer  by  Elder  F.  M.  Tate, 
i    Mr.  Balch's  remarks  were  deeply 


finished  and  placed  in  a  frame  ready 
fur  the  artist  and  a  few  days  later 
appeared  the  life-like  portrait  of 
Abrcdiam  Lincoln  which  has  receiv- 
ed the  plaudits  and  admiration  of 
everi'one  who  has  viewed  it. 


f0O 


LINCOLN'S  CABIN  HOME 
MISSING;  DEEP  MYSTERY 


By  Associated  Press. 

CHICAGO,  Saturday.  June  24. — Last  pages  of 
a  book,  telling  all  that  may  be  told  of  the  mysteri- 
ous disappearance  prior  to  the  last  Chicago  World's 
Pair  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  log  cabin,  were  writ- 
ten today  by  the  sole  survivor  of  the  association 
formed  in  1890  to  preserve  it  as  a  memorial. 

Forty  years  since  then  have  served  to  kill  all 
hope  that  the  cabin  Lincoln  split  rails  for  and 
helped  build,  and  which  was  the  home  of  his 
mother  thirty  years,  would  ever  be  found.  PJfforts 
now  center  on  reconstruction  of  the  cabin,  by  the 
measurements  and  detailed  description  made  when 
it  was  taken  apart  in  1891  and  brought  to  Chicago 
from  its  original  site  in  Coles  County. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Gridley,'87  years  old,  who  super- 
vised the  removal,  and  has  written  her  second  book 
about  the  cabin,  said  John  Hall,  Lincoln's  cousin, 
received  $10,000  for  it. 

In  Chicago  it  was  reassembled  in  the  Exposition 
Building  of  the  Interstate  fair,  pending  the  opening 
of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  Finally,  it  was  put 
in  storage  for  safe  keeping  when  the  World's  Fair 


was  postponed  a  year,  and  Mrs.  Gridley  went  to 
Europe. 

When  she  returned,  she  related,  she  was  ap- 
palled to  find  the  storage  room  empty.  And  from 
Mr.  Gunther,  the  storage  house  proprietor,  all  she 
ever  learned  was: 

"Perhaps  you  may  find  your  cabin  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea! " 

"Loss  of  that  treasure  entrusted  to  my  care," 
Mrs.  Gridley  said,  "preyed  on  my  mind.  I  tried 
to  convince  myself  the  cabin  had  never  been 
brought  to  Chicago;  that  I  had  been  dreaming." 

Later  she  said  a  man  at  the  storage  house  told 
her  he  had  helped  move  the  cabin. 

"All  I  have  gained  throughout  the  years  is 
circumstantial  evidence,"  she  said.  "All  "l  could 
do  to  solve  the  mystery  is  ask  'Why  was  the  cabin 
destroyed?"  and  'Who  wanted  it  destroyed?'  " 

F'inally  she  said  she  had  come  to  believe  that 
the  persons  responsible,  necessarily  of  powerful  in- 
fluence, were  those  ashamed  of  the  humble  origin 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  tager  to  prevent  the 
e.\hibition  at  the  World's  Fair  of  the  cabin  he 
helped  to  build  for  his  mother. 


LiNceLN 


By  Mrs.  ELEANOR  GRIDLEY 


Sarah  Bush  Lineoln  lived  for 
man.v  years  in  the  Lincoln  log  cabin 
homestead.  In  this  house  her-  death 
occured  in  1869. 

Tliis  cabin  was  built  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  father,  Thomas 
Lincoln,  in  the  year  183L  It  was  lo- 
ealed  on  Goose  Nest  Prairie.  Coles 
County.  Illinois.  There  it  remained, 
inhabited,  for  fully  sixty  years.  It 
was  neves  removed  to  Springfield. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  log 
cabin  Abraham  Lincoln  left  his  fa- 
ther's home,  "permanently,'' as  he 
so  stated.  However,  he  visited  his 
'  parents  every  year,  and  these  home 
comings  were  always  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  aid  and  eomfoBt. 

After  the  death  of  bis  father^  in 
1851,  his  home-visits  were  more 
frequent  than  before  and  so  con- 
tinued until  February,  1861,  whea 
Abraham  Lincoln,  president  elect, 
came  to  the  old  log  cabin  to  bid  his 
kind  old  stepmother,  to  whom  he 
was  greatly  attached,  a  fond  "good 
bye.''  a  tender,  tearful,  eternal  fare- 
well. 

In  May,  1891.  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Log  Cabin  Association  of  Chi- 
'  cago,  purchased  from  John  T.  Hall, 
!  grandson   of  Sarah  Bush  John- 
son, the. Lincoln  log  cabin  home. 
;     Havingr  been  elected  secretary  of 
the  association,  I  visited  the  log  ca- 
bin  and   so  jourued  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July. Hundreds 
of  people  neighbors,  acquaintances 
and  friends,  neas  and  far  away. 
,  came  to  view  the  now  famous  log 
,  cabin.     Among  them  were  many 
who  related  incidents,  concerning 
the  Lineolns,  and  of  intense  human 
interest,  I  incorporated  them  in  my 
Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "The 
Journey  from  the  Log  Cabin  to  th« 
White  House. 

In  August  the  eld  log  cabin  was 
carefully  razed.  Every  log,  every 
other  part  of  the  house,  every  one 
of  the  bricks  that  composed  the 
hu^e  chimney,  and  every  piece  of 
mortar  that  filled  the  "ohinks"  hav- 
ing been  accurately  labeled,  was 
I  with  the  most  painstaking  care, 
I  shipped  to  Chicago. 


Perfectly  rebuilt  within  the  North. 
Annex  of  the  old  Expesition  Build- 
ing on  the  lake  front  and  surround- 
ed with  the  same  old  rail  fence,  it 
presented  a  vividly  realistic  and 
attractive  exhibit,  the  most  popu- 
lar attraetion  at  the  Inter  State  Ex- 
position. 

Twice  a  day  (every  day)  after- 
noon and  evening,!  stood  on  a  plat- 
form before  an  open  door,  through 
which  could  be  sien  the  primitive 
and  homely  Lincoln  household  fur- 
niture, giving  short  and  interesting 
"talks".  Men,  women  and  children 
flocked  to  view  the  famous  log  cab- 
in and  to  hear  its  wondrous  story. 

Someday  I  am  going  to  reveal  an 
unknown  true  story.  "The  Tragie 
of  the  Famous  Log  Cabin." 


V 
■'J 


Group  Reorganizes  to  Restore 

Lincoln  Cabin  in  Cole  County 


Completion  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  Abraiiam  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  As- 
sociation, which  in  the  '90s  brought 
Lincoln's  Illinois  log  cabin  to  Chi- 
cago for  exhibition  and  now  seeks  to 
restore  it  on  its  Cole  county  site  as 
part  of  a  Lincoln  shrine,  wa^  an- 
nounced today  by  Its  officers. 

The  reorganized  association  has  ob- 
tained incorporation  papers,  assem- 
bled a  staff  of  workers  and  elected 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Gridley,  5844  Harper 
avenue,  president.  Mrs.  Gridley  vis- 
ited the  log  cabin,  which  was  near 
Mattoon,  in  1891,  sixty  years  after 
Abe  and  his  father  raised  It  on  Illi- 
nois .soil.  She  remained  there  for 
several  weeks  and  supervised  remov- 
al of  Its  timbers  to  Chicago,  where 
it  was  to  have  been  rebuilt  as  part 
of  the  world's  fair.  These  plans  went 
awry,  though  the  Lincoln  log  cabin 
was  exhibited  temporarily  in  the  old 
Exposition  building  on  the  lake  front 
and  was  visited  by  hundreds  before 
it  was  dismantled  because  of  the  raz- 
ing of  the  building. 

Sees  Dream  Near  ReaUiWtion. 

Piom  that  time  until  today  Mrs. 
Gridley  has  never  ceased  to  plan  for 
the  restoration  of  the  historic  cabin 
on  its  original  ground,  and  at  last  she 
feels  that  her  dream  is  near  realiza- 
tion. 

■  Now  that  the  state  of  Illinois  has 
acquired  the  Lincoln  farm  and  an 
additional  tract  of  land,"  said  Mrs. 
Gridley,  "the  Lincoln  state  park,  with 
the  homestead  log  cabin  rebuilt  on 
the  original  site,  will  constitute  an- 
other Lincoln  shrine." 

Times  have  changed  since  June  17, 
1891,  when  Mrs.  Gridley  and  her  com- 
panions left  the  railroad  at  Mattoon 
and  after  .'^ome  <i<>lav  hirpH  o  vfhiftp  ' 
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and  a  span  of  horses  which  took  them 
to  the  rarely  visited  homestead. 
Highway  to  Pass  Shrine. 

"The  Lincoln  Memorial  highway," 
said  Mrs.  Gridley,  "from  the  log  cabin 
where  Lincoln  was  born  a.t  Hodgins- 
vUle,  Ky.,  and  following  the  trail  of 
the  Lincolns,  will  p*ss  by  the  Coles 
county  .shrine. 

"A  legion  of  tourists  will  visit  the 
log  cabin.  Perhaps  It  will  impress 
them  as  in  1891  it  impres.sed  the 
confede-ate  veteran  in  our  party.  He 
removed  his  hat,  pointed  to  the  dilap- 
idated cabin,  and  after  a  moment  of 
profound  silence  said,  'In  mute  but 
wondrous  eloquence  it  stands.' " 

As  a  secondary  objective  the  reor- 
ganized association  contemplates  the 
establishment  of  an  Ah-aham  Lincoln 
information  center  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  study  of  Lincoln  relics.  As 
a  nucleus  toward  the  proposed  public 
collection  Mrs.  Gridley  has  in  her  own 
possession  now  the  spinning  whe%l 
used  by  Nancy  Hanks  and  the  life 
mask  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  These,  she 
has  indicated,  she  will  turn  over  to 
the  information  bureau  when  the 
time  is  ripe. 
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LINCOLN'S     CABIN  SAVED- 

S"TCAGO:  Restoration  of  Abra- 
Lincoln's  Illinois  log  ca'oin  to 
itnnal  site  in  Cole -co,  as  part 
tj|»iinrii  is  planned  by 

officers  of  the  AWSTTam  Lincoln  Log 
Cabhi  .Association,  v.'hic'h-,-4»-*tre»tiOs, 
t3rcttl?M~-Ui6...fabin  to  Chicago  for 
exhibition  puri5c5Se«.  j 


1  THE  MNCOLW  CAB1W„ 

I  Chicago,  Jan.  12.— In  ISUl  the  \o% 
,  cabin  built  by  Abraiiam  Lincoln  and  his  ' 
fatiier.  In  tiie  year  1831.  was  talif^n 
down,  brought  to  Clilcago  and  rebulit 
in  the  north  anne.x  of  th^  oiri  Expofiition 
buiiding  on  the  lalie  front,  where  It  was 
recognized  as  the  most  InLeresling  and 
attractive  exhibit  of  the  interstate  ex- 
position. I  will  greatly  apprec  iate  hear- 
ing from  any  one  who  saw  the  Lincoln 
log  cabin  at  that  time. 

Ei-BANOR  Oridlet, 
President,  Abraham  XjacoIo  Log  Cabla  I 
•ssoclatioo.  ! 


Mr.  ^ohn  Monrtu© 
1430  A^apaiio© 

ThBtk  f0U  for  osliing  to  mr  ©tfceutlon  ttaa 
&"»««iliil3iHt|f  of  thgt  plottw®  of  tlie  l©g  mhin  whitSsi 
y«m  hsve.        teva  se'wrpl  plotttres  of  feh«  cpMn»  om 
tmlmn  wry  esrly  sad  I  ©sj^ect  siiatl»r  ^  th»  om  ytm 
baiPSs  90  we  would  mt  care  to  ©oqmlra  SKioth©?  one* 

^closed  y€>u  will  pX@Bm  find  soeo^  imlXetlna 
whteh  relate  to  the  mMn  which  y<m  Biantldit  Imt  X  ^ 
set  feel  there  i^uld  be  any  opportunity  of  rel^p^iing 
©ay  eopy right  port r® It  of  the  G»Mn  iiecauee  It  is  eo 
«ell  koowB, 

I  do  330 1  know  of  miy  way  in  whioh  ise  eouLd 
use  It  here  In  our  fouadstlom. 

fh&xikXn^  ymi  severtbeless  for  eelling  it  to 
our  at  tent  1021,  I  m 

l^speetfaLly  yotire, 


Director 

Linooln  Hlstorioel  leeeeroih  Fouudetion 


-i^  o^^^w  .   , 

d      '       ^  OCT  26 1933  ,  ; 

Jm    *t    7-)    /Sr^S    -/i:.'v«»J>  fv;<^ 

^       ^-     e,...^  :<fc-<:  '^V 

74*7  tt««4_  *:z5tev, 


COLES  COUNTY 
ALSO  RICH  IN 
LINCOLN  LORE 


Homestead  South  of 
Charleston  To 
Be  Park 

By  LEE  LYNCH 
(Written  for  the  United  Press) 

Charleston,  111.,  May  18  — <UP)  — 
Recent  acquisition  by  the  state  ol 
86  acres  of  the  old  Lincoln  home- 
stead south  of  Charleston,  in  Coles 
county,  to  be  used  and  dedicated  as 
a  state  park,  freshens  memories  of 
younger  generations  here  who  havej 
heard  their  forefathers  relate  Lin- 
coln stories  and  recall  incidents  to  | 
the  minds  <  '  the  remaining  few 
who  actually  rememjjer  seeing 
Lincoln. 

Coles  county  is  rich  in  Lincoln 
lore. 

Traveling  by  foot  and  on  horse- 
back, Abraham  Lincoln  came  here 
for  court  and  to  see  his  parents. 
After  he  was  elected  president  lie 
returned  to  visit  his  stepmother, 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  and  the  grave 
of  his  father,  Thomas  ^Lincoln,  who 
is  buried  in  Shiloh  cemetery,  eight 
miles  south  of  here. 

Register  in  Churcli 

A  register  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
church  contains  the  names  of  hun- 
dreds of  visitors,  representing  every 
state  in  the  Union,  and  many  of 
whom  made  special  trips  to  the  his- 
torical spot. 

Thomas;  Lincoln  moved  to  the  old 
homestead  in  1837  ?ind  lived  there 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 


January  17,  1851.  The  stepmother 
who  is  a}go  buried  in  Shiloh  ceme 
tery,  lived  at  the  homestead  until 
her  death.  Abraham  Lincoln  made 
many  visits  to  this  old  home,  al- 
ways coming  by  way  of  Charleston. 

The  old  Moore  house,  yet  stand- 
ing, is  located  about  one-half  mile 
north  of  the  old  homestead.  It  was 
jn  this  house  that  Lincoln  ate  his 
last  raeal  with  his  stepmother  after 
he  was  elected  president  find  before 
he  went  to  Washington. 

There  was  a  family  reunion  of 
the  Halls,  the  Hanks,  and  the  Lin- 
colns  at  that  time  in  the  Moore 
house,  and  it  was  in  this  house 
that  Lincoln  presented  to  his  step- 
mother a  shawl  as  a  present. 

Charleston,  eight  miles  north  of 
the  Moore  house,  and  where  Lin- 
coln had  many  relatives,  was  often 
visited.  In  1831  he  walked  across 
country  from  §t.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  visit 
his  father  at  Buck  Grove,  eight 
miles  farther  west. 

Litfcoln-PoMglas  Deb4te 

In  the  infield  of  the  fairgrounds 
I'ace  track  here  is  an  appropriate, 
monument,  marking  the  spot  where 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  on 
Sept.  18,  1868,  held  their  fourth  and 
probably  most  important  of  tiie 
seven  joint  debates. 

One  mile  south  of  Lerna,  still  in 
Coles  county,  is  the  site  of  the  sec- 
ond Thomas  Lincoln  home  where 
he  moved  after  leaving  Buck  Grove. 

Lincoln  had  a  good  many  cases  in 
the  Coles  county  courts. 

A  bill  in  his  own  handwriting  is 
now  in  the  circuit  clerk's  office  in 
Charleston.  Lincoln's  most  noted 
case  in  Charleston  was  a  slave  case 
in  18^7  in  which  he  defended  prop- 
erty rights  in  Negro  servitude-.  He 
lost  the  case. 

The  bedstead  on  \yhich  Lincoln 
slept  his  last  night  in  Charleston,  in 
February,  1861,  in  the  home  of 
Thornas  Marshall,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  home  here  of  Mrs.  Minta 
Marshall,  Thomas'  daughter-in-law. 
Marshall  was  3,  candicjate  for  the 
state  senate  in  1858  at  the  personal 
request  of  Lincoln  and  was  elected. 


r 


AGE  TWO 


Mrs.  Gridley 
in  Address 


on  Lincoln 


r  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gridley  of  Chicago, 
■noted  Lincoln  authority  and  author 
of  "The  Journey  Pi-om  the  Log 
'Cabin  to  the  White  House,"  told  the 
'story  of  her  connection  with  the 
'[Lincoln  Log  Cabin  Aijsociation  and 
'^ave  many  interesting  anecdotes 
!cf  Lincoln,  in  a  talk  Friday  to  a 
Khome-coming  audience  at  the  fair- 
grounds. 

Seated  with  Mi's.  Gridley  and 
other  guests  was  Mrs.  Maiy  Grid- 
ley-Bell  of  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  whose 
lather  was  a  close  personal  friend 
and  law  partner  of  Abraham  Liia- 
coln. 

Mrs.  Gridley  had  a  number  of  in- 
teresting mementoes  w'lth  her  from 
her  Lincoln  collection. 

"Ju:.t  80  years  ago  today  I  wit- 
nessed the  birth  of  the  Republican 
party  at  a  large  gathering  in  my 
home  town  of  Jackson,  Mich.,"  be-; 
gan  Mrs.  Gridley.  "As  a  child  of 
eight,  I  hung  on  to  my  father's  hand 
as  we  hurried  to  the  meeting.  Many 
famous  speakers  were  there,  among 
them  Horace  Greeley.  I  am  the  only 
living  person  who  was  present  at 
that  meeting. 

•'Just  six  years  later,  as  an  offi- 
cer in  the  girls'  Republican  organ- 
ization, I  worked  for  Lincoln's  nom- 
ination as  president,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  I  helped  elect  him  to 
that  office." 

"On  June  18,  1891,  1  arrived  in 
Mattoon  with  architects  and  photog- 
raphers and  a  number  of  other  at- 
taches and  proceeded  to  the  old 
cabin  on  Gocse  Nest  Prairie  which 
Lincoln  and  his  father  erected  in 
a83L"  continued  Mrs.  Gridley.  "We 
purchased  the  cabin,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  me  and  my 
secretary  to  remain  in  the  cabin 
and  wi'ite  a  booklet  concerning  Lin- 
coln and  this  cabin.  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  association  to  move  this 
cabin  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  exhibit  it  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition. 


Lincoln  Talk 


Mrs.  Eleanor  Gridley  of  Chicago, 
president  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Log  Cabin  Association,  who  was 
present  at  the  Lincoln  Day  pro- 
gram of  the  home-coming  and  gave 
an  address  Friday  at  the  Lincoln 
exhibit  at  the  fairgrounds. 


"The  cabin  at  this  time  was  the 
property  of  John  J.  Hall.  Originally 
the  cabin  was  deeded  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  wife  to  John  D. 
'Johnston  for  the  corusideration  that 
Johnston  assume  the  care  and  wel- 
fare of  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  the 
remainder  of  her  life.  He  was 
lAbraham  Lincoln's  step-brother. 
.-This  is  the  only  known  document 
Vhlch  was  signed  by  both  Lincoln 
'and  his  wife  and  until  recently  was 
In  my  possession.  I  .still  have  a 
photostatic  copy  of  this  deed. 
John.ston  failed  to  keep  up  the  taxc-^ 
and  the  tax  title  passed  to  John  J. 
Hall. 

"The  cabin  was  taken  down  and 
|rnovcd  to  Chicago  to  be  placed  on 


exhibition,  but  when  we  aiTived  we 


Icould  not  secure  a  siie  on  the  con- 
cession 'ground.  I  raade  arrange- 
uncnts  to  have  the  cabin  stored  and 
.visited  it  every  few  days.  One  day 
'when  I  went  to  visit  it  I  found 
that  it  had  been  stolen  from  its 
storage  space. 

,  "From  that  day  to  this  I  have 
"R-orked  unceasingly  to  raise  a  fund 

to  place  a  replica  of  that  cabin 
Iback  on  the  original  site  on  Goose 
juest  prairie,  for  it  was  the  home 
|of  the  person  who  is  one  of  the 
|greatest  inspirations  to  American 

boyhood  and  girlhood  of  today — 
^Abraham  Lincoln." 
\  The  collection  of  Herbert  W.  Fay, 
iCiLstodian  cf  the  Lincoln  tomb,  was 
displayed  along  with  Mrs.  Gridley'.^ 
'collection  and  that  of  a  number  of 
^local  collectors.  A  number  of  the 
'people  w'ho  were  present  viewed  the 
ifollection  w-itli  interest. 


"^1 


DECATUR  SUNDAY  HERALD  AND  REVIEW 


Tells  Lincoln 
Family  Pledge 

J.   M.  U.  Professor  to 
Speak  at  Thomas  Lin- 
coln's Gravesite 

Prof.  Don  Baker  of  Millikin  uni- 
versity, whose  family  has  lived  in 
the  Shiloh  vicinity  14  miles  south- 
east of  Mattoon  or  100  years  and 
has  carried  out  a  promise  given 
personally  to  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
care  for  the  graves  of  the  Civil 
war  President's  parents,  will  spee' 
at  2  p.  m.  today  in  the  ShVli 
church  in  observance  of  Memo! 
Sunday.  I 

Thomas  Lincoln,  the  Presidei' 
father,  and  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  i 
stepmother,  are  buried  at  the  SI 
loh  church. 

According  to  Prof.   Baker,  Li. 
coin    asked    Baker's  grandfathe. 
when   leaving  for   Washington  tt 
become  President,  to  care  for  the 
graves  of  Lincoln's  parents. 

Prof.  Bakers'  grandmother,  Su- 
san Baker,  once  attempted  to  in- 
fluence the  state  legislature  to  ap- 
propriate a  sum  for  a  monument 
over  the  graves,  he  said,  but  was 
unsuccessful. 

However,  Mrs.  Baker  spoke  sev- 
eral years  ago  at  a  Mattoon  Lions 
club  meeting  attended  by  the  club's 
state  president.  He  became  inter- 
ested in'  the  Lincoln  buiial  place 
and  later  that  organization  raised 
a  fund  to  purchase  a  memorial 
over  the  graves. 

Later,  Prof.  Baker  said,  the  Ki- 
wanis  club  built  footstones  and  an 
iron  fence  about  the  graves  to  pre- 
vent souvenir  hunter  from  chip- 
ping off  parts  of  the  new  memorial. 

Prof.  Baker's  speech  today  is  one 
of  several  being  given  In  observ- 
ance of  Memorial  Sunday. 


ITATIOITAL  PAHE 
State  park  Division 


Mr#  Louis  A.  Warren, 
2530  Maple  A^yeaue, 
Ft»  Wayne,  IiiGliaiia 


on  'Thursday,  Au^-ust  27.  1956.  at  S  o'clook  P.M. 
2116  Stat©  of  Illinois  and  'i?lie  Urdted  States  I^epartment  o± 
Interior,  Hatlonal  park  Service,  will  dedioote  the  Liiieom 
Log  Cabin  State  psrk,  loasted  eight  miles  south-west  of 
Charloston* 

Governor  Henry  Horner,  Governor  of  'I'hQ  State  of 
Illinois,  will  be  the  speaker  of  the  aay. 

Mr.  Ho'bort  Feohner,  head  of  l%e  Rational  park 
Servioe  Is  also  expeotod  to  be  present. 

Tou  are  cordially  invltocl  to  attend  this  dedicatory 
servioe  end  we  wiah  to  personally  urge  that  you  he  present. 


7/     -  y 

"^'ijheo.^  It.  icin^'-sbury. 

pro j Got  superintendent*  ^ 


S€pt«iiber  1,  1936 


Mr.  1!h#o«  M,  KiHgstetry,  Project  Superintendent 
State  Park  Bi vision 
Springfield,  Illiiaois 

My  dear  Mr,  Kir^stayj 

^fe  ajtr  Indeed  grstefxtl  for  your  invitation  to 
attend  the  dodioation  of  the  Coles  Cenmly  project  "but 
re  o'bserred  in  the  nstfspsnerg  that  It  ms  probleaaticai 
as  to  Just  when  the  dedication  TFOtild  he  held. 

Will  ymx  kindly  advise  us  whether  or  not  at^ 
definite  date  is  now  estahlishsd  as  it  may  }>e  possible 
for  ^  to  attei^  the  servi^s* 

Tery  traly  yoars 


Director 


UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Camp  Shiloh 
Charleston,  Ill» 


Mr.  Louis  A«  Warren,  Director, 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind» 

Dear  Mr.  Warren  : 

We  regret  that  any  neirapaper  articles  ,  stating 
that  the  date  of  the  dedication  of  this  park  was  problematical, 
prevented  you  attending  the  exercises  "which  were  held  as 
scheduled  on  August,  twenty  seventh. 

We  enclose  here^vith  a  copy  of  the  dedication 
program  in  v/hich  you  may  be  interested. 


Sept.  4,  1936 


9 


Very 


truly 


yours 


Project  Superintendent 


Septcia'ber  9,  1936 


Mr.  fbm*  M,  Sin^baiy 
Psoject  STj^jerlnteadent 
latiQBRl  Park  Serriea 

My  d©ar  Mr.  Kingsfeasij^ 

Tkmnk  you  very  jaach  for  sending  tJie  progmai 
of  dedioation  of  the  paift  at  Cimrleston. 

fhs  notice  I  read  alxmt  the  posmible  post- 
poi^aent  of  tit©  dedication  ms  in  the  Ghica^  frUrane, 
It  stating  that  it  ms  not  loKJfwa  'sSasther  Cfoveraor  Homer 
would  "be  available  for  that  day  so  that  it  mi^t  have  to 
he  postponed. 

I  am  fare  by  ^anclag  thwm^  the  pissgram  that 
jm.  had  a  very  interestii^  day. 

Teiy  truly  yours 


MW?LR 


Direot4r 


ADDRESS  MADE 
BY  GOV.  HORNER 
AT  DEDjCATION 

Owe  State  Much  for. 
Making  Park  Possi- 
ble, he  Says 

"Lincoln  is  still  Avith  ns, 
in  spirit  and  in  ideals,  and 
many  of  ns,  irrespectiAe  of 
politics,  of  selfish  interest, 
still  try  to  follow  the  path 
he  has  laid  out  for  us,"  Gov. 
Henry  Horner  told  a  crowd 
of  over  8,000  persons  that 
assembled  at  the  Lincoln  Loj; 
Cabin  8tate  Park,  15  miles 
southeast  of  this  city,  Thurs- 
day afternoon  for  the  paik 
dedication. 

Owe  Much  to  State  for  Pailt. 

"The  state  is  very  glad  to  have 
this  parlc,"  said  the  governor.  "We 
owe  a  lot  to  the  state  for  makin? 
possible  this  park,  which  marks  the 
fact  that  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  lived  here.  For 
years  we  came  to  this  spot,  bare  of 
anything  except  a  few  rocks,  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  be  near  tha 
sacred  spot  where  lived  a  fine  pi- 
oneer father  and  mother.  Now  W8 
have  a  permanent  shrine." 

Governor  Horner  headed  an  ex- 
cellent speaking  program  that  also 
included  talks  by  Edward  C.  Craig 
of  Chicago,  general  counsel  of  the 
Ilhnois  Central;  Patrick  Barrett  of 
Chicago,  familiarly  known  as  "Un- 
cle Ezra;"  Benjamin  T.  Thomas  of 
Springfield,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Lincoln  Historical  Society,  and 
CTeorge  E.  Balch  of  near  Lcrna,  a 
contemporary  of  Lincoln,  who  when 
a  school  boy  shook  hands  with  Lin- 
coln. 

Rev.  Horace  Batchelor  of  Mat- 
toon  gave  the  invocation  and  Rev. 
E.  E.  Atherton  of  Charleston  pro- 
nounced the  benediction. 

Many  Lincoln  Students  There. 

Trie  tiy<-aUe«''"  --tan-  wa.s  crowdea 
with  noted  Lincoln  students.  Head- 
ing the  group  was  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Gridlry  of  Chicago,  well-known 
Lincoln  historian.  Others  includ- 
ed James  M.  Weaver  nf  Oakford 
and  E.  O.  McCann  of  Decatur, 
president  and  secretary,  respective- 
ly, of  the  Lincoln  National  Memo- 
rial Highway  Association.  Four 
men,  all  of  whom  remember  seeing 
Lincoln  during  their  boyhood — 
William  Best.  Thomas  J.  Alhson, 
Charles  Freeman  and  Mr.  Balch — 
were  among  the  honored  guests. 


Introduced  also  were  Theodore  M. 
Kingsbury,  superintendent  of  the 
National  Park  Sei-vice;  Charles  P. 
Casey,  acting  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings  of  Illinois,  and  Maj.  Les- 
ter H.  Barnhill  of  Decatur,  regional 
commander  of  the  CCC,  all  of  whom 
had  important  parts  in  directing 
the  construction  of  the  shrine.  All 
were  cited  for  their  work  and  co- 
operation by  Benjamin  Wen-  of 
Charleston,  publisher  of  the 
Charleston  Courier,  who  served  as 
chairman  of  the  .meeting. 

The  crowd,  which  came  from 
sections  all  over  Illinois  and  parts 
of  Indiana,  a.s.sembled  at  the  park 
early  in  the  afternoon  in  order  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  inspect  t^e 
Lincoln  cabin,  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  that  in  which  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  lived,  and  also 
other  buildings— the  old-fashioned 
stable,  the  well  and  windlas,  th'3 
j  root  cellar,  the  shelter  house,  the 
I  custodian's  residence,  garage  and 

barn,  etc.  When  the  hour  of  the 
ceremonies  came,  the  crowd  surged 
around  the  speakers'  stand,  built  at 
the  southeast  edge  of  the  cabin. 
Spirit  of  Lincoln  in  Work. 
"I  am  very  gi'aterul  to  Mr.  Kings- 
bury, who  headed  the  work  in  re- 
construction of  this  cabin  and  to 
the  CCC  boys  who  erected  this  place 
In  memory  of  the  nation,"  said  Gov- 
ernor Horner,  in  his  dcdicatoi-y  ad- 
dress. "You  have  to  have  a  real 
lieart  to  do  a  job  of  that  kind,  and 
Illinois  boys  helped  to  lift  every 
board  and  to  cement  evei-y  crack. 
1:hey  must  have  had  the  real  spirit 
of  Lincoln  in  their  hearts.  Just  as 
you  who  came  here  because  you 
were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Lin- 
coln—just another  name  for  the 
,  epirit  of  Illinois. 

"You  must  feel  in  your  bones  the 
presence  of  the  ghosts  of  the  past 
End  the  hands  of  the  pioneers  on 
your  shoulders.  They  seem  to  say 
to  you,  'Go  on,  America,  we  made 
the  sacrifices  of  the  past  for  you 
to  make  for  the  next  generation.' 
All  around  here  are  the  finger- 
prints of  the  pai^t— the  Lincoln - 
Douglas  debate  at  Charleston,  the 
sacred  spot  at  Shiloh,  where  Thom- 
as and  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  are 
burled  ...  all  a  shrine  in  honor 
of  blessed  Abe  Lincoln. 

'■Clo&ehy  is  the  old  Moore  house, 
more  modern,  wliere  Abe  Lincoln 
visited  while  his  mind  was  crowded 
With  thoughts  of  what  he  could  do 
for  the  nation.    He  found  time  to 


leave  that  great  triumphal  proces- 
sion in  1861  to  come  see  his  step- 
mother. This  pioneer  woman,  Sally 
Bush  Lincoln,  wife  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, step-mother  of  Abe  Lincoln, 
had  taken  Abe  as  her  own  boy  and 
taught  him  right  is  right  and  wrong 
l5  wrong,  guiding  him  to  the  great- 
est triumph  that  any  man  can 
reach— the  presidency. 

"His  step-mother,  Sally  Bush 
Lincoln,  took  him  aside  and  said, 
'I'm  afraid,  my  boy,  I  will  never  see 
you  again.'  He  went  on,  never  to 
return  to  his  mother  nor  to  Coles 
county,  nor  to  Illinois,  but  still  he 
lives  next  to  the  mortal  gods  above 
who  preceded  him— the  noblest  man 
that  ever  lived. 

Love  Tradition  of  Spot. 
"We  love  the  symbolism  and  the  I 
tradition  of  this  spot,"  continued 
Governor  Horner.  "A  nation  or  state 
vathout  a  tradition  is  a  nation  or 
state  without  a  soul.    No  one  can 
know  Illinois  without  loving  the 
ceoDle  of-        state.    Nd  one  can 
know  the  nation  without  recogniz- 
ing the  pioneer  spirit  of  overcoming 
obstacles — depression,  wars,  drouth,  i 
etc.  • 
"When  you  are  prone  to  become 
discouraged,  come  here  and  look  at 
this  cabin  and  think  of  the  dis- 
couraging Things  that  befell  our 
great  president.    He,  during  all  his 
life,  had  only  a  year  of  schooling, 
yet  with  the  encom-agement  of  his  i 
step-mother,  he  trained  him.self  so  | 
that  he  wrote  and  spoke  better  than  j 
any  statesman  of  his  day.    He  was  • 
constantly  on  the  course  of  prep-  ; 
aration— that  you  know.  Lincoln 
was  scarcely  known  during  his  first 
35  years  in  this  counti-y.    Yet  he 
patiently  prepared  for  the  task  that 
awaited  him,    building    a  strong 
physical  body  to  hold  a  great  mind 
and  a  steady  hand  to  guide  a  palpi- 
tating heart.  [ 
"You  people  have  asked  me  to  j 
dedicate  this  park.  You  are  the  dedi- 
cators.  It  is  not  for  me  to  dedicate, 
it  is  for  you,  standing  out  there,  to 
I  dedicate  this  park. 

"As  Lincoln  said  in  his  great  Get- 
tysburg address,  'we  cannot  con- 
secrate this  ground,  you  who  fought 
here  living  and  dead  have  conse- 
crated it  far  above  our  power  to 
add  or  detract'." 

Mr.  Thomas  Speaks. 
Mr.  Thomas,  who  preceded  Gov- 
ernor Horner  on  the  program,  said 
the  farm  which  has  been  made  into 
the  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  State  Park 
"is  of  pecTiliar  interest  and  Import- 
ance in  the  Lincoln  stoi-y-"  "Not  so 
much  because  of  its  direct  asso- 
ciations with  Abraham  Lincoln, 
however,"  said  Mr.  Thomas,  "for 
Lincoln  visited  it  only  rarely,  but 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  one 
of  the  few  pieces  of  property  Lin- 
coln ever  owned,  and  one  to  which 
he  was  determined  to  cling  more 
tenaciously,  perhaps,  than  any 
other,  not  excepting  his  home  in 
Springfield.  For  this  was  the  home 
of  Lincoln's    step-mother,  Sarah 


Bush  Lincoln — a  woman  who  had 
filled  the  place  left  vacant  in  his 
life  by  the  early  death  of  his  own 
mother.  In  his  mind,  the  retention 
of  this  farm  meant  security  for 
i  her." 

j    "Abraham    Lincoln,"    said  Mr. 

I  Thomas,  "never  relinquished  own- 
ership of  the  cabin  and  40  acres  of 
the  tract,  although  he  did  have 
trouble  with  John  D.  Johnston,  a 
step-brother  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  a 
lazy  person  who  obtained  easy 
money  by  persuading  Sarah  Bush 
Lincoln  to  sell  part  of  the  farm  and 
then  borrowed  the  money  from  her. 
Abraham  Lincoln  stopped  that  after 
she  had  relinquislied  80  acres,  and 
never  surrendered  this  40  acre  tract. 
Jolin  J.  Hall,  purchaser  of  the  west 
80  acres,  cultivated  it  as  part  of  his 
farm,  and  on  May  7,  1888,  acquired 
legal  title  to  it  by  reason  of  undis- 
puted possession  for  more  than  20 
years. 

Cabin's  Fate  Not  Known. 

'  "On  May  8,  189L  Hall  sold  the  | 
old  cabin,  which  still  stood  on  the 
farm,  and  a  part  of  the  surrounding 
land  to  James  W.  Craig  of  Mattoon. 
On  Jan.  12,  1892,  Mr.  Craig  deeded 
it  to  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Log 
Cabin  Association,  which  took  the 
cabin  to  Chicago  and  re-erected  it 
for  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair 
of  1893.  Set  up  in  close  proximity 
to  the  fair,  although  not  a  part  of 
it,  the  cabin  was  vLsited  by  thou- 
sands of  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  countiT.  Subsequently  it  was 
dismantled,  and  while  plans  for  its 
future  disposition  were  under  con- 
sideration, it  suddenly  disappeared. 
Its  fate  ha.s  never  been  determined." 

Mr.  Balch,  who  remembers  being 
in  school  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
made  his  last  visit  to  Coles  county, 
and  shaking  hands  with  him,  enter-  i 
taLned  the  crowd  with  reminiscences 
and  stories  of  Lincoln  told  to  him 
by  his  father. 

Mr.  Craig,  a    former  Mattoon 
man,  gave  an  inspiring  address  on 
i  "Appreciation  of  Coles  County  and 
j  Community."    Mr.  Barrett,  "Uncle 
I  Ezi-a,"  gave  a  short  talk  appropriate 
'  to  the  occasion.  Preceding  the  pro- 
'  gram,  a  concert  was  presented  by  ; 
the  Kite  Band  of  Charleston.  Fol- ! 
lowing  the  speaking,  the  old  Lincoln 
fife  and  drum  corps  played  from 
the  platform. 


"Uncle  Ezra"  in 
Talk  at  Parle 
Dedication 

Patrick  Barrett  of  Chicago,  wide- 
ly known  as  "Uncle  Ezra,"  was  one 
of  the  speakers  Thursday  afternoon 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Lincoln 
Log  Cabin  State  Park,  southeast  of 
this  city.  Gov.  Heniy  Homer  made 
the  dedicatory  address  and  Ed- 
ward C.  Craig  of  Chicago  spoke  on 
the  subject,  "Appreciation  of  Coles 
County  and  Community."  | 
Mr.  Bai-rett,  in  his  address,  said: 
"Governor  Horner,  Chairman 
Weir  and  Coles  County  Fiiends:  I 
am  mighty  happy  to  be  here,  hap- 
py that  you  have  invited  me  to  take 
part  in  the  dedication  of  the  'Lin- 
coln Log  Cabin  State  Park'— a  new 
Lincoln  shrine  that  will  be  pre-  ; 

sen'ed  throughout  the  years.  I 
I  ! 
I    "Today  we  pay  tribute  to  Thomas  ; 

I  and  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  who  now  ! 
'  rest  In   sacred  ground   near  this  | 
'  spot.  You  boys  and  girls  here  will  i 
never  forget  this  day  as  you  study 
about   Abraham   Lincoln   in  your 
classes.  .  .  .  You  will  feel  nearer  to 
the  Great  Emancipator,  because  you 
have  taken  part  in  these  ceremonies 
honoring  his  parents. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  product 
of  the  farm  and  small  town.  He 
helped  his  father  with  crops,  chop- 
ped wood  and  did  the  hundred 
and  one  things  that  farm  boys  did  ' 
in  those  days.  .  .  .  Then  he  clerked  j 
in  a  store  in  New  Salem,  went  on 
and  studied  law,  became  a  lawyer, 
but  during  these  years  of  his  young 
manhood  he  came  here  to  Goose 
Nest  Prairie  Home  as  often  as  he 
could  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
father  and  to  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln. 
He  was  devoted  to  these  parents, 
and  the  homely  things  they  taught 
him— together  with  sincerity  and 
honesty  he  gained  by  living  and 
working  with  country  and  small 
tov/Ti  people — elevated  him  to  the 
highest  position  in  our  land  and 
made  him  our  most  beloved  presi- 
dent. 

"I  love  Coles  county  more  than 
ever  today  because  of  the  accom- 
plished efforts  of  its  citizens  to 
make  this  Lincoln  farm  a  shrine  in 
honor  of  the  parents  who  had  such 
a  great  influence  on  Abe  Lincoln's 
life.  By  so  doing,  you  have  not 
only  honored  Lincoln  but  you  have 
honored  the  influence  of  parents  in 
every  farm  and  small  town  com- 
munity who  through  the  years  have 
helped  maintain  our  great  nation 
by  teaching  their  boys  and  girls  the 
real  spiritual  purposes  and  the  as- 
sets of  character  that  go  to  make 
worth-while  lives." 
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My  dear*  Dr«  Warren,  ■ 

Your  second  Questionaire  Has  been  submitted  to  under  the  same 
circumstances  that  the  first  one  was  and  ^  did  not  reach  the  one  hundred 
test  mark,  nor  did  expect  to,   as  I  m  not  so  well  grounded  in  the  potit- 
cal  ,   as  I  am  the  domestic  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  placed  Siwin  Stan- 
ton in  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  Cabinet,  which  a  moment's  thought  would  have 
told  me,   as  I  did  really  know,  ^henl  failed  to  nafne  the  name  correctly  one 
one  of  the  Southern  CommissioBBs  and  also  lost  out  on  three  dates,  day  of 
month,  in  all  (three,  but  year  in  only  two.     ^  so  failed  to^ren  ember  the 
name  of  the    ashington  minister. 

My  knowledge  of  the  infancy,  childhood,  ladhood  and  young  manhood 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  consider  well  fortified  ^.ith  accurate  and  rd.iable 
info rmation,° which  I  have  ample  I  have  ample  proof.,   and  as  such  I  present 

it  to  my  audiences. 

I  have  the  copies  of  more  thaA  one  hundred  letters  written  to  the 
ouperintendent  of  Public  Schools^  in  Chicago,  by  the  principals  of  more  than 
a  hundred  public  schools  ,  and  this  one  I  will  quote,  in  part.  "  Mrs.  Grid- 
ley' s  story  of  the  early  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  fascinating  and  dra- 
matic.  She  held  the  children  of  the  fifth,   sixth,   seventh  and  eight  grades 
Of  my  scholl  spellbound  for  more  than  an  hour,   even  so  to  the  close  of 
address.  "  I  have  told  my  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  more  tHan  half  a  mil- 
lion pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  and  other  large  cities.  To 
thousands  and  thousands  of  adults  -  in  clubs,     organizations,  associations 
and    arent-leachers  audiences  1  have  told  a  nore  extended  and  far-reaching 
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into  his  public  life,  witli  equally  as  complimentary  a  recognition  of  1 
ttie  meriii    of  such  "Tall^a."  I  m  rather  proud  of  t:iis  record  md  in  a;i 
address  oflaat  may  to  'an  audience  of  twelve  hundred  did  not  lose  out, 
a  delightful  reads  v/hich  came  a  day  or  afterwards. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  another  delightful  letter  announcing  my 
election  to  honorary  membership  in  the  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Southern 
Call fo mis,  the  President  of  said  organizationwas  one  of  my  birt  hday 
guests  and  who  was  accompajii ed -by  Mr,  Tilton  of  ijanville.  111*  Ohl  so 

any  Lincoln  writers  ^-and  students  came  to  see  me  on  that  glorious  aniver- 
sary. 

On  Friday  last  I  had  another  very  delightful  visitor',  Mr.  Albert 
Griffith  of  Fisk,  Wisconsin.  Of  course,  you  must  be  aware  of  him  as  he  is 
^one  of  the  best  Lincoln  students.     We  have  haa  a  good  deal  of  oorrespondan 
■3ence  relative  to  the  Lincoln  tog  cabin,  in.  Coles  County  and  which  has 
very  recently  been— "a  replica  of  it-  built  on  the  the  original  site.  Mr. 
3riffith  Called  to  hea:^  my  description  of  the  after-math.  "You  may  hesr  it, 
I  replied,  and  so  may  you.  Dr.  »^arren, 

1  was  informed  by  the  department  of  the  Public  Works  and  Buildimgs  of 
Illinois,  that  I  had  valuable  information  which,  in  order  to  construct  a 

perfect  replica  of  the  cabin,  the  Superintendent  of  Construction  and  "his 

that 

CCC  workman,  needed.     That  I  knew    and  that  after  nearly  fortf^yiii^'i'df"^'^ 
struggle  to  secure  the  Lincoln  homestead  farm  and  the  amount  of  money  to 
erect  said  log  cab5.n    and  when  told  the  ^tate  would  be  grateful  for  such 
assistance,  the  State  must  handle  the  funds  and  let  the  contract  for  said 
construction,  which  I  refused  to  accept,  and  personally  wrote  tha  as  I 
Personally  possessed,  all  measur orients,  all  legal  trannsf ersf ctf  for  a  mod- 
est sum.  Letters  from  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings, of 
Illinois,  letters  from  The  "uprintendent  of  the  CCC  construction  Camp  and 
a  visit  from  the  Reginoaal      District    which  Includes  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin  failed  to  influence  me  in  anyway.  My  price  was  fair  and 
the  information  it  covered  needed. 


1  letter  from  '^''ashingt  on  informs  me  tbiat  ttie  Government  fcias  no  funds 
such  a  continfency.        To  make  a  long  story  short,  my  Story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  with  its  illustrations  was  loaned  to  the  Construction  uperintenaA 
e-fenthe  gentleman  who  became  chairman  of  the  Dedication  program  -  the  book 
was  one  that  I  present  years  ago  to  him  and  autographed  at  his  request, 
but  as    my  Story  does  not  containe  the  measurements,  plegal  survey  of  the 
exact  spot  on  which  the  cabin  originally  stode  I  am  still  in  possession  of 
needed  information. 

-And  now  the  day  of  days  would  arrive  in  a  few  days  and  a  letter  from 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  buildings,  con- 
tains the  following  question,  "Will  come  and  join  us  in  the  Dedication  er 
-eremonies,  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  Lincoln  State  -"^ark  is  pro- 
vided?"   "Delight  to  do  was  my  reply."     and  I  went  comfor&tibly  ensconsed 
in  *lshB  official  State  automobile,  its  driver,  in  unifonn,  the  Governor's 
own  chauffeur*  leaving  Gh.icago  at  ten  in  the  morning  ajnd  getting  back  to 
Chicago  at  one  o'clock  A.  M.,  however  right  side  up  with  care* 

.  "^here  certain  episodes  along  the  route  that  filled  me  with  wonder 
and  admiration,  which  were  so  new  and  interesting  I  am  keeping  them  to 
myself,  for  a  while  at  any  rate.     The  long  delay,  of  two  hours,  of  the 
Governor,  who  had  been  detained  by  Kim  Farly,  in  the  broiling  sun.  -But 
I  was  in  the  shade  on  the  speaker' s  stand,  where  during  the  tedious  wait 
a  number    pf  people  came  to  speak  to  me.  among  two  men  who  assisted  in 
the^  razing  of  the  Lincoln  cabin  in  i^xx  1891  and  several  other  who  told 
me  that  many  of  the  country  folks  in  the  audience  of  about  five  thousand 
had  come  to  hear  me  tell  the  story  of  Lincoln  Log  Cabin. 

When  ±lajsx3S35KHXi  Governor  and  his  escort  arrived  two  hours  late,  he 
greeted  me  -  the  first  one  and  sid  I'M  mighty  glad  you  came." 

Well  the  dedication  ceremonies  proceeded  and  Mrs.  Gridl  ey  was  simply 
introduced  as  the  writer  of  the  BE^  history  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  invited 
to  stand  and  take  a  bow,  aAd  no  allusion  to  my  connection  with  the  cabin 
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and  who  knows  more  about  the  cabin  than  any  other  person  living. 

Many,  many  said  that  day  as  well  as  as  many,  many  more  have  written 
me  of  their  di sapp ointment xwiiixDuajiyxHfxllxBaix  as  they  came  piirposely  to 
hesr  my  story,  while  many  others  said  and  also  have  written  the  same  tha^^ 
was  the  play  of  Hajiiltywith  i^amlet    left  out  of  the  picture. 

The  whole  thing  -  from  start  to  finish^llxa  farce,  a  political  farce, 
as  well  as  downright  political  propaganda,  accompanied  by  absolute  false 
statements  , which  a  Democrat  called  my  attention  to,  but  would  not  had 
he  n        een  so  full  of  firewater  that  he  did  not  realize,   the  enormity  of 

his  disloyalty,  but  I  had  already  noted  the  the  bold  misstatement  and 

u      "  \  ^    .       J  .  sequence 

have  it  placed  in  proper  in  my  story  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Lincoln 
Lof  Cabin  Park  ,  which  abounds  in  startling  surprises  ,  wSfcS^S^ "^me  con- 
tinually, from  almost  the  moment  I  left  Chicago,  in  State ^llftssT^un til 

The  events  of  that  day  ware 
my  returning    safe  and  soundySo  filled  with  political--  I  do  not  like  to 

p"  p  erhap  s 

name  it  -  given  to  me  unfittingly  gi^^purposefully.  •  Some  people,  no 

doubt  would  relish  this  experience,      do  no*^.  But  I  do  relishji^ , the  large 

correspondence  I  have  had,  covering  a  period  of  the  last  three  or  fourc 

years,  from  public  servants  and  which  constitutesa  dictionary  of  f>olitical 

Lore.     Tis  a  prize  collection  that  I  am  gusrdln^^'st  carefully  and  all  Jft^ 

o^Xy:  Icnowni  J  ^^r  :^  the  lady  who  has  suchnvaluabl e  infonnation^'  sorely  meed^d 
A.v  [not 

■'buV./contribute^hat '"valuabl  e  information  "gratis.. 

ly 

Does  this  letter  bore  you?  It  really  pleases  me, yfet  it  mer^. touches 

upon  and  does  not  give  any  of  the  high'  lights,  "hey  are  reserved  for  a 

more  public  dispensation.  *  « 

I  am  really  pausing  here  to  say  that  I  am  signing  off.,  with  kind 

regards^  and  trying  to  guess  why  ^  was  conveyed,  under  State  protection  to 
Dedication  Ceremonies  and  returned  under  same  esp^o^^age 

Y  ours  very  truly.  ^  " 


S«$>%^1»r  29t  1936 


3^  last  aist  Stroet 

Hy  daarMiss  SUdlegr: 

thaak  you  for  your  miy  latomstija^^  l®tt«T  of  Sopta3»» 

It  nas  ®  (li»a||joi»tBWail  to  h»  aot  to  t)«  al>l»  to  attwid 
t  «  {Meago' isaper  tlae  aon^Ji^  twfoi®.  «igg®it®d  that  tt  imf 
proiaamatleai  #ietbeT  or  sot  tba  dadieatiom  muld  13»  2idX4»  inae- 
-M^  m  #oi»mor  Hoi»®r       ta  »iw  Toik,      I  tM  aot  fo^  Ito 

I  aiQ  reiy  glad  iJsAosd  tamt  you  had  m  op|>o«toi^  to 
iAi*t  md  w  at  laatt  noa©  of  youF  fcatorest®  la  Idi^Maoa,  hvA 
fiflgswt  «iat  you        2Kjt  giiraii  am  €^portei»i%'  to  paartloijpafc®  la 

Pf03a«dl2ig8  m  qiait®  m:r&  ^t  IxifotEs&ti^  i^itii  yom 
b&d  no^d  h&  intimsely  latdx^stisig* 

lou  ar©  to  ^  03a^to9ttt#d  laadsed  for  bairing  told  ^« 
Unooln  stofy  to  ®o  laai^  of  otar  9^ml  ^IMvm,  as  it  is 
Ta«»t       to  famish  inf^iiBatloa  aljout  Mnoolii*, 

My  itiaeraiy  im^  i®  "^^m  •  oa  tOa© 

lastcif  <^.8t  i^r©  I  will  laootka  of  ^m^iaM'  ^ 

IPi^raflW"  and  I  o»Joy  Imamimy  %lm  oijpertosl^  to  Tlait  Tdtii 

* 

Tosy  truly  yotsrt. 


Blr»ctor 

Idaoola  Sattaal  Lif®  Foisidation 
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October  2nd  1936. 


Dr.  Loui s f arren. 
Fort  Wajme,  Indiana. 

My  dear  Dr.  w'a^^r'sn. 

Strange  Affair^  is  ttie  title  of  the  following  statements  Yes- 
terday ^  wrote  you  asking  to  have  sent  to  me  two  copies  of  Lincoln  Lore, 
Noc  386  and  enclosed  ten  cents  to  pay  for  same  aJid  mailed  ray  letter  as 
late  as  four  o'clock  P.M.     This  morning  the  mail-carrier  delivers  two 

copies  of  Lincoln  Lore  No  s.  386  and  387  and  the  envelope  hears  postmark 

no  t 

Of  yesterday's  date,  'my  this?  My  letter  could/have  reached  you  so  as  to 

have  these  copies  of  Lincoln  Lore  reach  me  in  first  msil  of  to-day.  If 

say  „ 
Abraham  Lincoln  were  here  he  would  "The  Jinx  are  to  blame, 

A3  long  as  there  is  one  copy  of  No.  386  all  i  s  well  aJid  i  will  proceed 

to  call  your  attention  to  several  inaccuracies  exid  to  a  lack  of  informatioi 
thaT 

dihlEia.t  made  the  Lincoln  log  cabin  of  any  real  historic  value. 

In  the  first  place  let  me  say  that  until  about  the  tenth  of  June  1891 

acts 

I  was  not  in  the  picture  a^^^  am  not  personally  responsible  for,  however, 

I  have  copies  of  the  deeds  of  conveyance  of  the  log  cabin  to  James  W,-.^. 

Oraig  from  JohnH^^all,   and  which  bears  the  words  "Built  by  Thomas  Lincoln 

and  son  Abraham  Lincoln  who  became  President  of  the  United  States,"  and 

Cabin 

copy  of    the  deed  conveying  the  log  cabin  to  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Log  As- 

sociationby  James  W»  ¥raig  and  I  have  also  letters  from  Mr.  E.   C.  Craig 
of  Chicago  and  Judge  Van  Meter  of  i^^attoon,  indorsing  father  and  grand^  :  r 
father's  indorsraent  of  said  cabin  in  selling  it  to  said  Association  as 
such  said  log  cabin.  The  date  of  said  conveyance  being  May  18  91.   ^  ^^^^ 


of  these  deeds  may  beoJ>tained  from  the  Register  of  Deeds  at  Ctiarleston, 
Illinois,  if  you  so  desire. 

On  the  eighte^th  of  June  1891  I  took  up  my  sojourn  at  the  Lincoln 
log  cabin,   as  Secretary  of  the  Ai&ri)iaffi  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  Association  and 
its  editorial  representative  ana  all  statements  made  by  me  and  which  ap- 
pear in  my  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  0  "  The  Journey  from  the  log  cabin 
to  t^-mite  House,"  concerning  the  log  cabin-  its  history  from  its  con- 
structionto  the  end  of  its  e^stence  are  facts  known  to  me  personally  or 
otJerwise,  indorsed  by  affidavits  ,     letters  and  other  legal  documents. 

From  the  eighteenth  of  Junel89l  the  Lincoln  log  cabin  became  my  especial 
charge.  It  was  photographed  under  my  in  structioinlel ve  views  -  it  became 
under  ray  invitation,  a  gathering  place    to  which  neighbors,  old  acq^ai^n- 
tances,  relatives,   sight-seers  and  admirers  of  ^.br  ah  am  Lincoln  came  to 
*xkixiHBxk!x^±rxx  contribute  their  testimony  of  worth-while  information. 
The  cabin  was  taken  down  a  few  hours  after  I  left  it  and  brought  to  Chicag) 

and  reassembled  where  I  had  charge  of  the  exhibit-  speaking  from  the 
threshold  of  the  cabin  to  throngs  who  came  everyday  for  three  montlasto 
view/"wonder  Abraham  Lincoln  Log  ^abin,.  /^ase  let  me,  right  here  correct 
your  statement  by  saying  that  the  Lincoln  log  cabin  7;as  not  exhibited  at 
the  World's  Columbian  s::'po  ai  tion.  To  nia}c3  that  statement  is  utterly  in*, 
correct.  The  cabin  was  never  aA  exhibit  of  the  y/orld' s  Columbic^i  Exposi- 
tion.    It  ws  again  taken  down  from  the  locO-ity  v/hers  it  h3j5.  been  re- 
assmobled  in  Chicago  atid  under  my  direction  was  stored  in  the  enclosi^re 
about  theL^bby  Prison  exhibit.     It  was  never  used  as  fire  wood,   that  is 
also  an  incorrect  statement. 

for  you 

I  think  it  would  have  been  well  tb  have  gone  on  with  the  history 
of  the  half  acre  of  land  on  which  the  cabin  stood-  purchased  by  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Log  Cabin  Association  and  llS^el'^tfey  the  Association  loM.  E. 
Dunlap  January  1892.  Now  to  proceed  this  particular  parcel  of  land  became 
the  property  of  Srskine  Dunlap  -  m.E.  Dunlap  sole  heir,  his  said  son. 
On  the  first  day  of  January  1929  the  said  Erskine  S.  Di^felap  deel  to  t 


^HaaTior  Gridl  ey  the  ^^ame  parcel  of  land  and  in  aiaiix  September  1929 


Sleanor  Gridl  ey  :gxr:gx  to  ttie  State  of  Illinois  the  said  parcel  of  land 
on  which  the  Lincoln  log  cabin  originally  stobod  ,  without  money  or 
price,  that  said  parcel  of  land  might  be  free  from  ccfe  any  imcrumbrance 
whatsoever,  but  of  such  gift  noone  has  seen  fit  to  notice.  A  copy  of  t 
this  deed  of  mine  may  be  obtained  from  the  Register  of  Deeds  at  Charles- 
ton, Illinois. 

The  State  would  never  have  been  able  to  purchase  froii  Fgrtin,  hus- 
band of  Harriet  Hall,  John  "■'"all  s  daughter,  from  whom  he  inherited  said 
property  had  it  not  been  for  my  advise  to  him  and  my  rejection  of  his 


pfoposition    which  changed  his  mind,  -^erhsps  he  save  my  letters.  I  have 
all  of  his  written  to  me. 

It  quite  pleased  several  Lincoln  students  and  writers  to  attack  me 
in  the  Voice  of  the  people,   sometime  past,  I  invited  all  of  them  to 
Call  on  me,   several  did,   others  were  not  Just  enough  to  do  so.  Those 
that  came  were  shown  affidavits,  many  of  them,  letters,  letters  Gom- 
firming  ray  statements,    everyone  and  recommending^  trust  worthiness  .  Thes 
letters  are  to  seen  and  read    whenever  you  may  call  to  do  so. 

When  Governor'^mSe  a  very  grave  mistake  in  stating  the  year  in  which 
he  said  .the  State  acquired  the  Lincoln  farm  I   smiled,  for  I  had  a  copy  of 
^iose  my  deed  to  the  State,  which  cleared  the  title  to  the  Lincoln  Farm 
^'ark    and  which  does  not  agree  with  his  statement. 

I  do  not  regret  going  to  the  Dedication  Ceremonies,   although  my 
invitation  was  for  an  ulteror  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Jf^ature-  3  weapon  is  the  boomerang  and  never  fails  to  carry  out  the  law 
Of  compen^^^atlon  .^tfil        heritage  -superior  parents,   excellent  training 
pride  of  good  behavior  would  not  permit  me  to  commit  ta  single  dis- 
courteous act. 

A  long  letter  and  perhaps  boresome,  I  hope  not. 


d  eeded 


has 


d 


Yours  very  truly. 


/ 


Qf&Mm  6.  I'm 


Satt  ©Xst  Sfej»»:t 


f#  w®T®  lasiy  gUd  %mm3.  f©y  tli®  luf^yiaatioa' 
ircRijp  l#tt»r  i&>a*ala©4  .sad  »®  nlU      ■:bag^3r  %©  file  i% 
lAtJi  our  I4»eolB  l^a. 

le  asm  irjrj  ^^lad  %o  ha"*®,  yovdr  v^tos  of  the 
«>fe*3?r  and  figiret  «*e€Hidii«ly  liiat  m#  aaitJsorttieg 

fa  a3r#  va^  lla|>py  to  hear  frosi  you  at 

mj  tilts*,  and  «3aJo|r  reaair^  yctor  l0.tt#r8. 

fejy  truly 

Slr^lor 

lAfjll  Mii<»X3i  KattoaaX  Life  FouadaUon 


i  ,  • 


&~ 


Jb 


^-^j^      "/t^  Ciyi^  o-'XJ^aI^^ 


'V^i^ico-^      >l-t^>OC4C^  7tt^^^^_ 


/ 


C 


l'"?.  John  Monroes 
4319  Li  TO  Of.,fe  Street 

Mj^  de^^-i.r  Ur.  ! Monroes 

W©  are  /(grateful  indeed  for  jour  salllp^  to  oia?  attar;- 

tlon  the  piotura  which  :/ou  hcW©  in  your  -oosfiassioiu  "but  I  am 
Quite  ssur^  we  Jia:?®  ovis  identical  like  it,  ae  wf^  ria:^a  a  T^r^  lar^^® 
??I%otogmpb.  fraaad  Just  the  sisa  of  jo:xrS|  r^hich  I  h:m;iTm  cauld 
aiak®  tha'asuaa  n9<?atlf®.    Iliank  you,  nevertheless,  for  oalliii/?:  it 
to  our  ?'\tt'!ffitiGn. 


Director 
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CABIN  ON  THE  KNOB  CREEK  FARM.  ^  ^. 

Ic  was  here  where  Abe  Lincoln  spent  n.uch  of       poveny-str^k-  b^^^^^^^^  ^o^^^ 

was  Dorn     a  ^/^^^  ^^^^^      ^^^^^^  ^^bin.  ; 


Where  Lincoln 
Was  a  Boy 


Photographer  -  Historian  James 
W.  Loving  here  pictures  the  scenes 
of  Lincoln's  youth.    Above  is  Knob 
Creek  farm  in  Kentucliy  to  which 
the  Lincoln  family  moved  when 
Abe  was  3  years  old.    This  view 
shows  the  "big  field"  of  about  seven 
acres  in  which  Abe  ''dropped  corn' 
iu  hills  as  a  little  boy.    The  creek 
in  which  he  played  is  at  the  right  of 
the  field. 


The  family  moved  here  from  Indiana  in   18  30.  Lincoln 
helped  build  one-half  of  the  house,  the  other  half  being  added 
later.     Lincoln's  father  and  stepmother,  Sarah,  died  here, 
supported  by  Lincoln  in  their  last  years. 


Chicagp  Public  Library  Bldg 
85  E.  Randolph  St., 
Chicago,  Ills, , 


July  21st,  1959. 


Dr.  Lewis  A,  Warren, 

Director,  Lincoln  Life  Insurance  Co 

Fort  TiJayne,  Indiana, 


Dear  Sir:- 


At  the  suggestion  of  Director  Shattuck  of  the  Chicago  Historical 


Society,  I  am  writing  to  inform  you  that  the  follo?/ing  described  original 
documents  have  been  stolen  from  a  locked  display  case  in  the  Grand  Army 
Memorial  Hall  at  Chicago  and  will  probably  be  offered  for  sale:- 


1,  Original  deed  for  land  in  Coles  County,  Illinois,  assigning 
it  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  his  Father  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Sarah  his  stepmother.    Dated  October  25th,  1841. 

2,  Original  order  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  to  Gen.  Phil  H.  Sheridan, 
regarding  military  movements  in  the  South.    March  28,  1865, 

3,  Two  personal  letters  of  John  A.  Logan  VYhile  in  the  United 
States  Senate, 


Should  these  be  offered  for  sale,  you  will  know  that  they  have 
been  stolen  from  this  Hall.  i 


Very  Truly  yours 


Thomas  Ambrose,  President, 

Grand  Army  Hall  &  Memorial  Ass'n. 


July  25,  1939 


moego  f^io  Uliraiy  BXag. 


%  tnu     <m  %3ie         ana  if  v« 
bear  ^i^^mxig  vltli     mncMi  to  tlioe«  itiiis^  v# 
vtH  e^rlm  you. 


mm 


tag  to  ow  Atteirfcton  tlie  JtoJOla  piotas?®  wwa  tjy 

to  tlJ®  on©  t»3sm  la  iaiftrai®0tio%  it  sdgJit  t>©  possible 

If©  a0  not  hmm  om  smh  m  wm  voim  mt  tlm  tmwg-aroi* 

If  yom  ©93?©  to  SfsE^  tbemi  la  for  our 
a^p?airaX^  eta-tiug  nmt  you  ifleJi  to  irecseiw  for  ttoKJ, 
vili  adTis®  you  wl*9th©r  or  iiot  -s!®  mce  to  restata 
t&g®*   ^  will  lb©  p®»f  eota^  niUiiig  to  take  we  of 
tH©  «^t»m  oheo^gsB  in  case  ^  do  not  ncsqtuir©  thaau 


dJa^M^I,  ■S^t'.;.^fr'^  '^^/^V/^^' 


juilft  A.  imf^ 
-  15tte  St. 

1^  &«er  l«>aAm$ 


tone  m  ^„  oS" 

rafaronoe  to  «»  Uttle  ?+  ,^t,^  bat,  tlie  flMBt  one 

r^STpiSt^r-  ^M5.00  .or. 

with  roBpeot  to  th.  picture,  4"*^ 

liaoola  loft  1»B8,  we  oepeciaw 

trttlj  yourai 


Q.    Where    is    Lincoln    Log  Cabin 
State  Park?  (\    S  /,  ,  j 

A.    Near    Charleston.    Illinois,    in  jXyJi  " 

Coles  County.    The  park  contains  the  /      •  '^-.—(^'J? 


reconstrueted  cabin  of  the  Lincoln 
family. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  original 
Lincoln  cabin? 

A.  This  cabin  was  dismantled  and 
exhibited  at  the  1893  fair.  While 
plans  were  being-  considered  for  its 
future  disposition  it  mysteriously 
disappeared.  No  trace  of  it  has  ever 
been  found.   
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Log  Buildings  in  Illinois 

Their  Interpretation  and  Preservation 


by 

E.  Duane  Elbert  and  Keith  A.  Sculle 


Members  of  the  John  Hall  family  posed  in  front  of  their  saddlebag  log  house  near 
Charleston  about  1883.  This  log  house,  built  by  Thomas  Lincoln  in  1840,  has  been 
reconstructed  at  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  State  Historic  Site. 

Log  Buildings  in  Illinois:  Their  Interpretation  and  Preservation  is  intended  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  preservation  and  interpretation  of  log  buildings.  It  is  not  a  restoration  nnanual, 
but  it  is  intended  to  be  thought  provoking.  It  encourages  v\/ould-be  preservationists  to 
think  about  the  implications  of  undertaking  any  project  involving  a  log  structure.  People 
who  would  shy  away  from  more  substantial  structures  may  feel  that  amateurs  are  quali- 
fied to  dismantle  and  reassemble  log  buildings.  Then  when  the  task  proves  too  difficult, 
the  project  is  haphazardly  done  or  abandoned  in  midstream,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
historical  evidence  and  frequently  leading  to  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  building 
itself.  If  one  is  indeed  determined  to  restore  a  log  building,  then  it  is  time  to  do  more 
reading  before  rolling  up  the  shirt  sleeves  and  going  to  work.  Log  Buildings  in  Illinois  is  a 
good  place  to  start. 

The  History  and  Interpretation  of  Log  Buildings  in  Illinois 


by  Keith  A.  Sculle 

The  log  building  is  not  an  endangered  species.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  commonly  preserved  structures;  yet  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  misunderstood. 


Keith  A.  Sculle  is  National  Register  Coordinator  for  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Conservation,  Division  of  Historic  Sites.  He  joined 
the  Department  of  Conservation  in  1972  as  a  field  surveyor  with  the 
Illinois  Historic  Sites  Survey.  Sculle,  who  is  interested  in  interpre- 
ting vernacular  architecture,  holds  the  Ph.D.  in  history  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 


If  you  or  your  group  wish  to  preserve  a  log  building  for  edu- 
cational use,  evaluate  its  cost  and  plan  its  interpretation  fully 
and  accurately.  But  first,  ask  yourself  whether  it  is  worth  pre- 
serving when  you  consider  all  the  log  buildings  that  have 
been  preserved  individually  or  as  parts  of  museum  villages. 
Would  your  energies  and  funds  be  wisely  spent  to  preserve 
it?  Or  would  it  be  wise  to  support  another  project?  If  the  log 
building  is  worth  preserving,  it  is  worth  interpreting  correctly. 

Interpret  the  building  fully.  Of  course,  it  can  be  a  memorial 
for  some  important  historic  event  or  person,  or  it  can  be  the 
stage  for  a  "living"  interpretation,  including  activities  like 


This  drawing  of  a  log  cabin,  which  appeared  In  an  1882  Henderson 
County  history,  is  typical  of  the  primitive  log  houses  built  in  Illinois  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century.  Although  usually  built  as  temporary  struc- 
tures, log  cabins  were  refined  compared  to  the  "three-faced"  camps 
many  settlers  first  occupied.  Those  dwellings,  built  in  the  1820s,  were 
three  quickly  constructed  log  walls  with  a  flat  roof  of  shakes.  The 
fourth  side  was  open. 


Beginning  in  1717,  large  numbers  of  Scotch-Irish  began 
settling  alongside  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  bringing  with 
them  their  own  building  tradition.  The  typical  Scotch-Irish 
house  was  a  rude  one-story  cottage  built  of  mud  and  field 
stone  with  a  thatched  roof  and  an  occasional  loft.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Germans  and  Scotch-Irish  shared  similar  ideals,  a 
history  of  economic  and  religious  hardship,  and  common  ene- 
mies (English  and  Indian).  As  the  Germans  and  Scotch-Irish 
moved  west  and  south  in  the  mid-1700s,  their  cultures  min- 
gled and  yielded  a  uniquely  American  product  —  the  log  cabin. 
In  it  was  combined  the  Pennsylvania  German  technique  of 
horizontal  log  construction  and  the  Scotch-Irish  tradition  of  a 
one-room  structure  with  an  end  chimney. 

The  one-room  cabin  lacked  space,  and  two  ways  were  de- 
veloped to  enlarge  it.  The  "saddlebag"  house,  which  origi- 
nated in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  was  one.  A  saddlebag  house 
was  created  when  one  room  was  added  to  another  to  make  a 
dwelling  with  a  central  chimney.  The  two  rooms  of  the  saddle- 
bag could  be  constructed  at  the  same  time,  or  a  second  room 
could  be  added  to  an  existing  cabin.  The  "dogtrot,"  origi- 
nating in  southeastern  Tennessee,  also  provided  more  space. 
It  consisted  of  two  separate  dwellings  with  identical  floor 
plans  joined  by  a  central  hall  and  covered  by  a  common  roof. 

Horizontal  log  construction  came  to  Illinois  from  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  and  the  Appalachians.  Although  sur- 
veys of  existing  log  buildings  in  Illinois  are  insufficient  to  per- 
mit extensive  theorizing  about  variations  that  existed  in  the 
state,  some  tentative  conclusions  are  possible.  Illinois  seems 
to  have  been  a  derivative  area.  Many  log  structures  of  almost 
every  type  were  built,  yet  no  style  is  unique  to  Illinois.  Illinois- 
ans  built  cabins  of  one,  one  and  one-half,  or  two  stories.  They 
also  built  both  dogtrots  and  saddlebags,  and  they  erected 
many  kinds  of  log  outbuildings  —  barns,  cribs,  and  smoke- 
houses. 

Students  of  log  construction  have  identified  eight  types  of 
corner  notching  found  in  horizontal  log  buildings.  Notching 
originally  varied  according  to  the  building's  use  and  the 
builder's  skill  and  ethnic  origin.  The  full  dovetail  notch,  used 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  for  houses  and  the  best  out- 
buildings, was  the  most  difficult  variety  to  craft.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  it  was  used  in  Illinois.  It  also  seems  unlikely 
that  the  diamond  or  double  notch  varieties  found  their  way  to 
Illinois.  Illinois  does,  however,  have  examples  of  five  of  the 
eight  notching  types  —  half  dovetail,  V,  square,  half,  and  sad- 
dle. Half-dovetail  notching  was  brought  from  Europe  to  north- 
ern Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Derived  from  the  full  dovetail 
variety,  the  half  dovetail  provided  great  stability,  making  it 
popular  for  use  in  houses.  Although  used  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  V  notching  came  primarily  from  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountain  region  and  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  where  it  was  the 
dominate  notching  type.  V  notching  provided  more  stability 


food  preparation.  Whatever  the  case,  be  sure  to  interpret  the 
building  itself. 

Interpret  it  accurately.  Do  not  make  it  an  object  for  nostal- 
gia from  a  vague  and  romanticized  past  —  "pioneer  times." 
Not  all  log  buildings  are  the  same.  Learn  everything  you  can 
about  the  people,  period,  and  place  that  produced  the  log 
building  you  are  preserving. 

Anyone  dealing  with  log  cabins  should  keep  in  mind  two 
points.  One,  the  log  house  is  a  method  of  construction,  not  a 
type  of  architecture.  A  house  is  an  architectural  type,  and  it 
can  be  constructed  of  many  different  materials,  of  which  logs 
are  one.  Two,  persons  who  built  log  structures  distinguished 
between  the  log  cabin  and  the  log  house.  The  log  cabin  was 
often  the  first  durable  dwelling  built  by  pioneers,  but  it  was  fa- 
shioned simply.  The  log  house  was  larger,  required  greater 
skill  to  build,  and  was  intended  as  a  permanent  dwelling. 

Where  did  log  construction  originate?  It  was  not  adapted 
from  the  American  Indians.  Log  construction  was  introduced 
in  the  1600s  to  America's  eastern  seaboard  by  western  Euro- 
peans, whose  prehistoric  ancestors  had  developed  the  tech- 
niques. 

Swedes  settling  the  Delaware  River  valley  beginning  in 
1638  introduced  horizontal  log  construction  to  America.  But 
the  neighboring  English  settlers  clung  to  their  tradition  of 
heavy  timber  framing,  and  the  Swedish  technique  did  not 
spread,  despite  the  superior  protection  that  log  construction 
provided  against  New  England  winters. 

Almost  fifty  years  later,  horizontal  construction  was  again 
introduced  by  immigrants  from  present-day  Czechoslovakia, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland.  Settling  southeastern  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1683,  they  became  known  as  Pennsylvania  Germans. 
They  built  a  type  of  log  building  called  the  continental  log 
house,  which  was  characterized  by  horizontal  log  construc- 
tion secured  at  the  corners  by  one  of  several  types  of  notch- 
ing. The  rectangular  structure  had  three  rooms  —  a  kitchen 
and  two  living  areas.  A  fireplace  on  the  common  wall  between 
the  rooms  opened  into  the  kitchen.  On  either  end  of  the  kit- 
chen were  located  two  doorways  to  the  house. 
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Log  Buildings  in  Illinois 


than  the  saddle  variety  from  which  it  derived.  Square  notching 
(which  required  moderate  skill)  and  the  half  notching  from 
which  it  derived  developed  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  easiest 
type  to  make,  the  saddle  notch,  became  popular  farther  south, 
where  it  predominated  for  cabins  and  lower  quality  out- 
buildings. 

The  distribution  of  log  buildings  and  notching  types  in  Illi- 
nois seems  to  reflect  the  state's  settlement  patterns.  Only  a 
few  examples  of  horizontal  log  construction  remain  in  the  up- 
per third  of  the  state,  which  was  settled  by  New  Englanders 
who  did  not  use  such  construction  techniques.  Most  surviv- 
ing log  structures  are  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  state.  Half 
dovetail-,  half-,  V-,  and  square-notched  structures  are  evenly 
spread  throughout  that  area.  However,  the  few  remaining  ex- 
amples of  saddle  notching  are  confined  to  the  lower  third  of 
Illinois,  whose  settlers  transmitted  Appalachian  practices. 


These  theories  about  the  relationship  between  culture  and 
notching  are  probably  true,  but  they  remain  unproven.  Stu- 
dents of  log  buildings  can  seldom  be  absolutely  certain  of  a 
building's  construction  date  or  its  builder's  name  because 
few  primary  sources  exist.  Abstracts  and  tax  records  do  not 
conveniently  identify  building  materials.  The  best  source  of 
information  is  often  oral  history,  which  can  be  combined  with 
written  sources  to  make  educated  guesses  about  a  building's 
history  or  appearance.  However,  there  is  evidence  that  at 
least  in  later  years  professional  builders  notched  the  corners 
for  log  buildings.  That  may  make  conclusions  regarding  the 
relationship  between  log  buildings  and  ethnicity  tenuous  at 
best.  And  there  is  one  final  problem.  Because  log  buildings 
that  survive  today  are  not  representative  simply  because  they 
still  exist,  they  may  not  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  general- 
izations about  the  past. 

Horizontal  log  buildings  were  constructed  in  Illinois  be- 
cause settlers  possessed  the  needed  skills  and  because 
there  was  a  plentiful  lumber  supply,  but  only  a  limited  number 
of  log  structures  were  built.  For  settlers  who  aspired  to  more 
refined  housing,  log  cabins  were  only  temporary.  Yet  log 
cabins  were  not  the  first  frontier  dwellings.  The  first,  built  in 
the  1820s,  were  "three-faced"  camps,  three  quickly  con- 
structed log  walls  about  seven  feet  high  with  a  flat  roof  of 
shakes.  The  open  side  served  as  doorway,  window,  fireplace, 
and  chimney. 

The  area  around  New  Salem,  a  central  Illinois  village  found- 
ed in  1829,  was  representative  of  Illinois  before  rail  transpor- 
tation accelerated  the  rate  of  growth  and  change.  One  observ- 
er estimated  in  1834  that  one-tenth  of  the  houses  in  the  New 
Salem  area  were  frame  or  brick  and  that  the  rest  were  log.  The 


y  Notching 


Square  Notching  Half-Dovetail  Notching 


(Photo  by  Keith  A.  Sculle)  (Photo  courtesy  ot  H.  Wayne  Price)  (Photo  by  Keith  A.  Sculle) 
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Logs  were  used  in  constructing  both  homes  and  outbuildings  in  Illi- 
nois. This  corn  crib  was  built  in  timber-rich  Calhoun  County.  No 
chinking  or  daubing  was  used  in  the  interstices;  air  circulation  al- 
lowed the  corn  to  dry  quickly.  (Photo  courtesy  of  H.  Wayne  Price) 


village's  saw  and  grist  mill  made  New  Salem  a  trade  center 
where  grain  was  ground  and  logs  sawed  into  boards.  Yet  only 
one  completely  frame  structure  was  built  at  New  Salem,  while 
others  were  sided  with  clapboard. 

Why  weren't  more  frame  houses  built?  Since  New  Salem 
had  a  ready  supply  of  lumber,  one  may  assume  the  villagers 
preferred  to  stay  in  their  log  houses.  Perhaps  those  who 
could  afford  the  more  expensive  frame  houses  were  waiting 
for  a  town  with  a  more  certain  future.  Still,  most  New  Salem 
cabins  were  built  of  hewn  logs.  New  Salem  residents  Isaac 
Burner  and  Isaac  Guliher  built  the  only  houses  of  round  or  un- 
hewn logs,  which  are  generally  associated  with  temporary 
housing.  Maybe  they  were  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  get- 
ting rich  quick  because  they  arrived  at  New  Salem  in  1832 
when  the  village's  population  was  at  its  peak.  Certainly  they 
did  not  use  round  logs  because  they  knew  nothing  better. 
They  came  from  Kentucky  where  horizontal  log  construction 
was  highly  developed. 

By  the  Civil  War,  lllinoisans  regarded  log  buildings  as  primi- 
tive. That  is  why  it  was  possible  in  1860  to  dramatize  Abraham 
Lincoln's  humble  origins  by  creating  the  "railsplitter"  image. 
In  western  Illinois  shortly  after  the  war,  one  newspaper 
boasted  of  the  area's  expanding  milling  business  as  a  "fact 
that  speaks  more  than  a  column  of  details  for  the  rapid  im- 
provement of  the  country."  Where  log  dwellings  were  not 
replaced  by  brick  or  frame  houses,  they  were  covered  with 
clapboard,  behind  which  many  still  remain.  Log  houses  were 
not  built  only  during  the  pioneer  era.  f^/lany  were  constructed 
early  in  this  century. 

Americans  outgrew  their  log  houses  but  enshrined  them  in 
myth.  Popular  thinking  overlooked  the  complexities  of  hori- 
zontal log  construction  and  reduced  all  log  buildings  to  one 


type  —  the  log  cabin.  Celebrated  as  Lincoln's  birthplace,  the 
log  cabin  was  thought  to  have  contributed  to  his  greatness.  A 
1910  poem,  "The  Old  Log  Cabin,"  saluted  Lincoln's  humble 
origins  and  concluded  that:  "The  White  House  of  the  blessed 
Lincoln  goal/Was  but  the  evolution  of  thy  soul." 

Sportsmen  and  campers  were  the  first  to  rekindle  enthusi- 
asm for  the  log  cabin  as  an  actual  dwelling.  In  the  early-twen- 
tieth century,  they  began  using  log  cabins  for  vacation  or 
weekend  retreats.  Log  cabins,  which  had  once  been  consid- 
ered crude,  conjured  visions  of  quiet,  pastoral  simplicity. 
Buildings  that  had  once  been  rejected  by  the  upwardly  mobile 
became  status  symbols.  A  1930s  guide  to  building  log  cabins 
described  the  pastoral  ideal  that  appealed  to  many: 
The  cabin  in  the  forest,  on  the  banks  of  a  quiet  lake  or 
buried  in  the  wilderness  back  of  beyond  is  an  expression 
of  man's  desire  to  escape  the  exactions  of  civilization 
and  secure  rest  and  seclusion  by  a  return  to  the  primi- 
tive. 

Log  dwellings  have  recently  regained  popularity  in  the  form  of 
machine-cut,  pre-fabricated  kits.  The  new  log  houses  bear  lit- 
tle resemblance  to  their  historical  predecessors  in  form,  join- 
ing techniques,  or  interior  spacial  arrangement.  The  populari- 
ty of  such  pre-fab  kits  does,  however,  reflect  the  continuing 
American  demand  for  individual  family  dwellings.  It  also  sug- 
gests that  many  "pioneer"  values  are  still  alive  today.  Adver- 
tising for  the  kits  features  durability  and  informality  —  the 
same  values  that  appealed  to  the  early  settlers.  But  the  log 
dwelling  that  was  once  a  temporary  expedient  is  now  chic,  an 
anachronistic  symbol  of  a  simpler  past  modified  to  satisfy 
modern  demands  for  convenience.  Americans  still  self-con- 
sciously measure  their  material  progress  by  the  log  house. 

The  author  would  like  to  thank  the  following  persons  for  their  assist- 
ance in  researching  materials  for  this  article  —  H.  Wayne  Price, 
Elizabeth  Weir,  Ed  Hawes,  Tom  Vance,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Simp- 
kins,  Glenna  Bass,  Mrs.  Lester  Jingst,  Bessie  Barbee,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Conover,  and  Thomas  Campbell,  Jr. 


lllinoisans  did  not  confine  themselves  to  building  one-room  log  cabins. 
Log  houses,  which  were  larger  and  required  greater  skill  to  build,  were 
intended  as  permanent  dwellings.  This  one-and-a  half-story  log  house 
is  fastened  at  the  corners  with  V  notching.  This  log  house  still  stands 
near  Warsaw  in  Hancock  County.  (Photo  by  Keith  A.  Sculle) 
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An  Introduction  to  Preserving  and  Restoring  Log  Buildings 


by  E.  Duane  Elbert 

When  a  historical  society,  a  local  preservation  group,  or  an  in- 
dividual owner  decides  to  save  a  log  structure,  that  decision 
will  be  only  the  first  of  nnany  to  be  nnade  before  the  task  is 
completed.  Among  the  initial  questions  to  answer  are:  1)  Will 
the  structure  be  preserved  on  its  original  site  or  moved  to  a 
new  location?  2)  Will  it  be  restored  to  a  specific  historical 
period  or  adapted  to  modern  use?  3)  What  structural  changes 
will  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  preservation  goal?  4) 
What  is  the  desired  (and  feasible)  timetable  to  accomplish  the 
rehabilitation? 

No  matter  how  those  questions  are  answered,  one  of  the 
preservationist's  first  tasks  is  documentation  and  research. 
Even  when  there  is  no  desire  to  return  a  structure  to  a  histori- 
cal period,  the  individual  or  group  responsible  for  dismantling 
or  changing  a  building  needs  to  assume  responsibility  for  re- 
cording and  preserving  information  that  might  be  useful  to  fu- 
ture researchers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  goal  is  accurate 
restoration,  both  research  and  documentation  are  absolutely 
essential. 

Documentation  of  an  existing  log  structure  should  take  the 
form  of  both  photographs  and  measured  drawings.  Ideally,  in- 
stant print  pictures  should  be  taken  first  to  immediately  see 
how  accurately  details  are  being  recorded.  However,  since 
such  photographs  are  not  archivally  stable,  they  should  be 
duplicated  with  black  and  white  negatives  and  prints,  which 
can  be  preserved  for  posterity.  Thirty-five  millimeter  slides  are 
also  useful  because  they  can  be  projected  for  easier  visualiza- 
tion of  details.  Measured  drawings  are  essential  for  recording 
measurements  not  available  in  ordinary  photographs.  Such 
drawings  accurately  preserve  construction  details  —  valuable 
historic  evidence  —  that  is  easily  overlooked  and  forgotten. 
After  documenting  the  structure  as  a  whole,  the  entire  site, 
and  all  interior  and  exterior  details,  the  preservationist  is 
ready  to  begin  the  research  phase. 

Three  different  types  of  historical  research  should  be  un- 
dertaken to  accurately  restore  and/or  effectively  preserve  lo- 
cal history.  The  most  common  form  of  evidence  consulted  by 
preservationists  is  the  written  record.  This  includes  reminis- 
cences, letters,  diaries,  public  records  (such  as  deeds  and  tax 
records),  county  histories,  and  atlases,  as  well  as  secondary 
accounts  that  may  deal  with  log  structures  on  a  regional  or 
national  level.  The  researcher  should  be  concerned  not  only 
with  the  structure  itself,  but  also  with  the  builder  and  occu- 
pants of  the  building  who  may  have  been  responsible  for 
changes.  Birthplaces  and  migration  patterns  can  sometimes 
help  determine  what  needs  to  be  changed,  removed,  or 
replaced  when  evidence  is  lacking.  If  the  structure  is  associ- 
ated with  a  significant  local  person  or  family,  newspaper  re- 
search may  yield  important  information. 

Researchers  should  not  overlook  oral  evidence.  Interviews 
with  lifetime  residents  of  the  area  may  reveal  facts  about 
structural  changes  as  well  as  traditional  information  concern- 
ing the  site,  the  builder,  or  its  occupants.  Diligent  researchers 
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frequently  find  data  regarding  vernacular  architecture  and  the 
everyday  lives  of  ordinary  people  more  abundant  in  oral  tradi- 
tion than  in  written  records.  All  too  often  published  accounts 
are  primarily  concerned  with  high-style  structures  and  the 
social  elite. 


IK. 


Information  on  vernacular  structures  is  rarely  found  in  published  ac- 
counts. Researchers  must  often  consult  public  records,  family 
papers,  and  secondary  accounts  for  information  on  log  structures. 
The  history  of  this  building  and  its  occupants  was  recorded  in  the 
family  Bible.  IVIiles  Beck  (seated  at  right)  built  this  log  house  near 
Vandalia  in  1875.  His  family  and  a  family  friend  posed  for  this  por- 
trait in  1896.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Simpkins) 


The  most  useful  form  of  oral  evidence  is  preserved  on  a 
cassette  recording  and  obtained  through  a  "redirected  inter- 
view." In  this  format  the  interviewer  first  completes  archival 
and  library  research  so  that  he/she  can  knowledgeably  talk 
with  the  informant  in  an  informal  unrecorded  session,  noting 
significant  information  the  individual  offers.  Next  the  notes 
are  organized,  and  the  researcher  returns  for  a  prearranged  re- 
corded interview.  This  method  minimizes  the  rambling  that 
often  occurs  in  nondirected  interviews.  On-site  interviews  can 
also  provide  incentives  for  recalling  events  and  facts,  but  tap- 
ing a  nondirected  interview  while  walking  around  the  site 
often  presents  technical  problems.  If  the  structure  is  inacces- 
sible by  auto  or  the  informant  unable  to  travel,  a  complete  set 
of  8"  X  10"  documentary  photographs  may  be  a  useful  substi- 
tute during  a  redirected  interview. 

The  third  form  of  historical  information  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  is  archaeological  evidence.  If  the  original  location 
is  undisturbed,  an  archaeological  investigation  can  provide 
such  vital  information  as  the  location  of  fences  and  out- 
buildings. Careful  documentation  of  those  findings  can  pre- 
sent a  highly  illustrative  picture  of  the  material  culture  associ- 
ated with  the  site.  Pottery,  glass,  and  metal  shards  provide 
historical  evidence  of  major  importance,  which  is  often  un- 
available elsewhere.  Though  archaeological  investigation  can 
be  useful  and  can  be  done  by  volunteers,  it  should  be  directed 
by  a  trained  professional. 
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Not  only  does  research  make  accurate  restoration  possi- 
ble, it  also  leads  to  better  historical  interpretation  of  the  pre- 
served building  as  part  of  a  museum  complex.  Structural  doc- 
umentation aids  the  total  reconstruction  of  a  dismantled 
building  or  the  replacement  of  decayed  members;  archival 
and  library  research  enables  the  preservationist  to  make  ac- 
curate decisions  regarding  replacement  of  lost  or  changed 
parts  and  the  restoration  of  the  interior  to  a  particular  period 
of  use. 

All  three  research  forms  —  written,  oral,  and  archaeologi- 
cal —  are  necessary  for  complete  restoration  and  interpreta- 
tion of  historic  structures.  But  the  same  care  should  be  taken 
by  anyone  who  plans  to  destroy  or  alter  a  log  building.  Re- 
search information  (or  at  least  a  duplicate  set  of  records), 
along  with  archaeological  evidence,  should  be  offered  to  a 
local  historical  or  preservation  group.  Such  action  ensures 
that  research  findings  will  be  preserved  and  made  publicly 
available.  Although  many  log  structures  still  remain  in  Illinois, 
little  systematic  research  has  been  done  on  log  buildings  and 
their  sites.  If  such  structures  are  continually  altered  or 
destroyed  without  documentation,  our  state  and  local  history 
will  be  considerably  diminished. 

Few  remaining  log  structures  are  located  on  accessible 
sites  ideally  situated  for  inclusion  in  a  local  museum  complex 
or  for  adaptive  reuse.  When  an  endangered  log  building  can- 
not be  presen/ed  on  its  original  site,  one  must  decide  whether 
to  move  the  entire  building  as  a  unit  or  to  dismantle  and  reas- 
semble it  on  a  new  foundation.  Since  an  intact  building 
should  be  moved  only  by  an  experienced  contractor,  log 
buildings  are  frequently  disassembled  for  moving.  A  genera- 
tion familiar  with  "Lincoln  Logs"  may  decide  any  amateur  can 
take  a  log  building  apart  and  rebuild  it.  But  while  the  factory- 
made  toy  consists  of  interchangeable  pieces,  its  real-life 
counterpart  does  not.  Each  log,  complete  with  corner  not- 
ching, is  unique.  It  fits  into  a  specific  location,  and  the  would- 
be  preservationist  will  soon  realize  this,  to  his/her  dismay,  if 
the  entire  structure  is  not  thoroughly  marked  in  a  consistent 
manner.  All  too  often  a  pile  of  logs  is  permitted  to  rot  when 
the  restorationist  encounters  unexpected  delays  or  becomes 
discouraged  after  failing  to  fit  the  pieces  back  together.  Once 
again,  there  should  be  a  camera  and  sketchbook  at  hand  as 
the  logs  are  taken  down.  This  stage  should  not  be  rushed. 
Each  step  must  be  documented  as  all  members  are  carefully 
removed  so  that  undamaged  pieces  can  be  reused.  Even  parts 
scheduled  for  replacement  should  be  saved  as  documents  for 
duplication.  A  ruler  or  yardstick  placed  beside  each  piece  will 
provide  the  accurate  scale  for  reconstruction. 

No  uniform  labeling  system  has  been  devised.  One  may 
use  compass  directions  (N-S-E-W)  as  prefixes  to  the  log  num- 
bers, or  one  can  use  front,  back,  left,  and  right.  Whatever  sys- 
tem is  used,  it  should  be  simple  and  usable  after  a  long  period 
of  time.  It  also  should  be  carefully  written  down  in  case  some- 
one else  becomes  responsible  for  completing  the  task.  Logs 
should  be  numbered  from  the  bottom  up  because  that  is  the 
way  they  will  be  re-laid.  Segments  of  a  row,  such  as  pieces  be- 
tween a  door  and  window,  should  be  recorded  as  part  of  a 
series  from  left  to  right,  such  as  N-3-a.  Window  pieces  are 
numbered  from  left  to  right  and  in  a  clockwise  circle  begin- 
ning in  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  Suitable  tags  can  be  made 
of  good-quality  linen  and  waterproof  ink,  and  they  should  be 
attached  to  a  hidden  part  of  the  object  with  a  non-corrosive 
staple.  Once  a  piece  is  back  in  place,  its  identification  label 
may  be  removed. 

If  the  logs  must  be  stored  before  reconstruction,  they 
should  be  protected  from  weather  and  insect  damage.  If 
stored  outside,  they  should  not  touch  the  ground,  nor  should 
they  be  stacked  as  this  causes  logs  to  warp  or  sag.  Air  should 


Most  log  buildings  have  spaces  several  Indies  wide  in  spots  to 
allow  for  irregularity  of  the  logs.  Those  interstices  must  be  filled 
for  proper  insulation.  Interstices  were  usually  filled  with  chinks 
of  split  shakes  or  stone  and  then  covered  daubing  for  a  smooth 
finish.  Here,  shingle  chinking  is  covered  by  cement  daubing. 
(Photo  by  E.  Duane  Elbert) 


foetal  lath  was  used  in  place  of  chinking  in  this  reconstructed 
log  building.  Daubing  will  cover  the  iatn,  concealing  this  modern 
intrusion.  (Photo  by  E.  Duane  Elbert) 
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move  freely  around  them,  and  they  should  not  be  tightly  en- 
cased in  plastic,  which  traps  moisture  and  causes  rotting. 

Every  building  begins  with  a  good  foundation,  but  log 
houses  and  barns  —  normally  designed  as  temporary  shel- 
ters —  usually  did  not  have  permanent  foundations.  Even 
preservationists  striving  for  a  totally  accurate  restoration  will, 
to  ensure  the  building's  survival,  compromise  this  degree  of 
accuracy.  Most  cabins  originally  stood  on  sills  that  rested  on 
large  rocks  buried  shallowly  in  the  ground,  and  when  the  sill 
came  into  contact  with  moist  earth,  rotting  began.  What  was 
permissable  in  a  temporary  structure  will  cause  numerous 
headaches  if  made  part  of  the  permanent  restoration.  A  com- 
pletely modern,  deep  foundation  of  cement  or  poured  con- 
crete faced  with  the  proper  type  of  stone,  brick,  or  log  veneer 
will  provide  the  only  durable  support.  A  sealer  strip  should  be 
used  to  prevent  moisture  migration  from  the  cement  to  the 
log  sill.  A  termite  shield  is  another  necessity,  and  the  sill  log 
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should  be  at  least  eight  inches  above  the  ground.  A  plastic 
vapor  barrier  should  cover  the  earth  under  the  floor  Oust  as  in 
modern  construction),  and  the  foundation  should  be  properly 
vented.  Most  of  those  intrusions  upon  historical  accuracy  are 
beneath  the  floor  and  concealed  from  public  view,  but  the 
vents  should  be  screened  by  plants. 

Some  restored  log  buildings  are  placed  over  completely 
modern  basements  that  provide  an  area  for  heating,  air  condi- 
tioning, and  other  modern  conveniences.  If  properly  handled, 
access  to  this  area  through  a  trap  door  or  via  a  closet  in  the 
fireplace  wall  will  not  be  a  noticeable  intrusion.  Because  of 
extended  contact  with  moist  earth,  most  floors  have  deterior- 
ated beyond  saving.  Perhaps  a  surviving  remnant  will  provide 
a  much-needed  clue  about  the  floor's  original  appearance.  In 
the  absence  of  such  information,  determine  if  it  would  be  his- 
torically proper  to  the  area  to  hew  the  boards  or  to  use  sawn 
lumber  with  saw  marks.  Because  the  joists  and  the  method 
used  to  tie  them  to  the  sill  are  concealed,  modern  construc- 
tion methods  can  be  used. 

Once  the  foundation  is  laid,  work  may  begin  on  the  walls. 
Fortunate  indeed  is  the  preservationist  who  is  not  faced  with 
the  problem  of  replacing  rotten  or  decayed  timbers.  All  logs 
should  be  tested  for  soundness  with  a  small  screwdriver  or 
icepick  before  being  reused,  and  any  soft  pieces  (or  entire 
logs)  discarded.  Replacements  must  conform  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  configuration  of  the  original  members.  Rarely 
is  one  fortunate  enough  to  find  spare  logs  of  a  proper  size 
from  another  period  building,  although  it  may  be  possible  to 
find  enough  pieces  to  splice  logs  partially  ruined  by  decay. 
Splicing  requires  both  skill  and  careful  planning. 


The  notched  corners  on  this  old  log  house,  lo- 
cated in  Tazewell  County,  were  cut  at  an  angle, 
promoting  water  run-off.  (Photo  by  Keith  A. 
Sculle) 


If  new  wood  is  used  anywhere,  especially  for  the  walls,  the 
restorationist  should  use  hardwood  logs  of  a  species  and  size 
resembling  the  original.  Although  a  chain  saw  can  be  used  to 
shape  the  sides  and  outline  the  corner  notch,  a  chain  saw 
alone  can  never  duplicate  the  skilled  pioneer's  work.  A  re- 
placement created  solely  by  chain  saw  will  look  exactly  like 
what  it  is,  and  thus  is  unacceptable.  Proper  restoration  of  a 
log  building  often  demands  an  individual  proficient  with  a 
broadaxe  and  adz. 

Stabilizing  a  slightly  deteriorated  log  is  one  alternative  to 
either  splicing  or  replacing  a  log.  Creosote  and  phentachloro- 
phenol  have  been  traditionally  used  in  the  twentieth  century 
to  retard  deterioration  of  wood.  But  both  chemicals  give  off 
an  odor  that  will  detract  from  the  building's  authenticity,  and 
both  are  harmful  environmentally.  Epoxies  are  preferable  be- 
cause they  not  only  stop  decay  but  also  solidify  soft  wood.  Al- 
ways bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  use  of  epoxies  is  irre- 
versible. While  epoxies  are  frequently  employed,  the  amateur 
should  carefully  study  their  use  and  understand  their  applica- 
tion precautions  before  incorporating  them  into  the  restora- 
tion plan. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  replacing  a  log  is  cutting 
a  proper  notch,  which  should  mesh  with  logs  immediately 
above  and  below.  Since  the  weight  of  a  horizontal  log  struc- 
ture is  borne  on  those  distinctively  notched  corners,  be  sure 
to  study  that  particular  notch  and  practice  on  scrap  logs  be- 
fore notching  the  replacement  member. 

Once  the  walls  are  in  place,  attention  should  be  turned  to 
the  roof.  Often,  the  original  covering  no  longer  exists  and  the 
current  replacement  is  deteriorated.  Although  a  good  roof  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  any  building,  one  must  de- 
cide whether  it  is  best  to  repair  or  replace  it.  As  with  the  foun- 
dation, new  materials  (such  as  plywood,  sheeting,  and  insula- 
tion) can  be  used  in  areas  not  visible  to  the  public.  One  must 
be  certain,  however,  that  the  visible  parts  conform  to  the  orig- 
inal building  techniques  and  appear  to  be  historically  correct. 
Historical  research  is  perhaps  the  only  way  to  determine  what 
roof  is  characteristic  of  the  period  and  area. 


Historical  accuracy  is  imperative  for  proper  reconstruction  of  a  log  structure.  Below  left: 
The  notches  for  this  reconstruction  were  cut  upside  down.  Cut  correctly,  notches  should 
shed  water.  Here,  however,  the  notches  will  catch  water,  speeding  deterioration  of  the 
logs.  Below  right:  Although  the  V  notching  was  properly  cut  on  this  building,  the  logs 
should  not  extend  beyond  the  plane  of  the  wall.  Again,  water  will  penetrate  the  log  ends, 
causing  deterioration. 
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Windows  and  doors  are  often  deteriorated  beyond  restora- 
tion. Sometinnes  when  cabins  settle  out  of  plumb,  the  open- 
ings become  so  irregular  that  the  original  pieces  cannot  be 
straightened  for  the  reconstructed  opening.  Documentary  evi- 
dence, salvaged  parts,  and  research  in  hardware  catalogs  or 
local  store  inventories  may  suggest  authentic  replacements. 
Frequently,  extra  window  and  door  openings  have  been  add- 
ed over  the  years,  especially  if  the  structure  was  incorporated 
into  an  expanded  dwelling.  Determining  which  openings  were 
original  requires  a  knowledge  of  regional  folk  housing,  as  well 
as  an  awareness  of  different  woods,  nails,  and  construction 
methods. 

If  the  building  originally  included  a  log  fireplace  lined  with 
clay,  modern  techniques  will  have  to  be  used  in  the  restora- 
tion to  eliminate  a  fire  hazard.  Investigate  the  possibility  of 
lining  the  firebox  with  firebrick  and  covering  it  with  a  cement 
daub  to  simulate  mud.  The  chimney  can  also  be  completely 
lined  with  tile  since  it  will  not  be  visible  to  the  public.  Original 
bricks  can  be  reused,  but  badly  deteriorated  brick  should  be 
replaced  with  more  durable  ones  and  matched  in  shape,  size, 
and  color.  If  stone  was  used,  it  was  probably  locally  quarried, 
and  replacements  can  be  found  to  completely  restore  the 
chimney.  Modern  dampers  should  be  installed  even  though 
they  were  not  originally  used.  The  ability  to  close  the  flue  per- 
mits more  economical  artificial  heating  and  cooling  if  those 
facilities  are  installed  later.  Since  visual  accuracy  is  always  a 
cardinal  principle  in  historic  restoration,  preservationists 
should  never  eliminate  the  hazard  of  a  log  chimney  by  replac- 
ing it  with  brick.  To  do  so  represents  a  totally  inaccurate  vi- 
sion of  the  past.  Furthermore,  log  houses  built  after  cast  iron 
stoves  became  available  often  did  not  have  fireplaces.  It  is 
equally  inappropriate  to  include  a  fireplace  in  a  restored  log 
house  that  did  not  have  one  simply  to  conform  to  the  popular 
image  of  the  log  cabin. 

Interstices  (openings  between  rows  of  logs)  must  be  filled 
to  properly  insulate  an  inhabited  structure.  Carefully  hewn 
and  notched  logs  fit  together  tightly  and  require  little  filling. 
Most  log  buildings,  however,  were  hastily  constructed  since 
they  were  often  considered  temporary.  Those  buildings  will 
have  openings  several  inches  wide  in  spots  to  allow  for  irreg- 
ularity of  the  logs.  Interstices  were  usually  filled  with  chinks 
of  split  shakes  or  stone  slabs  and  then  covered  with  daubing 
for  a  smooth  finish.  Chinking  helped  hold  the  daubing  in 
place.  Since  chinks  are  hidden  from  view,  restorationists 
often  substitute  metal  lath  or  chicken  wire  (attached  to  logs 
with  galvanized  nails)  in  place  of  chinking. 

Old-time  daubing  mixtures  consisted  of  varying  amounts 
and  combinations  of  such  common  materials  as  clay,  lime, 
mud,  sand,  manure,  animal  hair,  and  straw.  If  chunks  of  the 
original  daubing  remain,  chemical  and  microscopic  analysis 
should  reveal  its  components.  Before  deciding  to  duplicate  it, 
however,  the  preservationist  must  decide  how  permanent  the 
restoration  will  be.  Most  log  structures  today  are  daubed  with 
a  mix  containing  cement,  a  coloring  agent,  and  several  tradi- 
tional binding  ingredients.  When  applied  to  wet  logs  on  a 
moderately  warm  day,  this  type  of  daubing  is  more  weather 
resistant  than  the  original,  and  it  is  the  appropriate  color  and 
texture. 

If  the  restored  structure  is  a  dwelling  rather  than  an  out- 
building, other  factors  must  be  considered  before  completing 
the  project.  Is  there  evidence  of  whitewashing?  Once  again, 
chemical  analysis  will  reveal  the  original  ingredients.  Lime- 
based  whitewash  may  be  used,  but  it  must  be  reapplied  regu- 
larly because  it  tends  to  dry  and  flake.  Water-based  paints  are 
now  available  that  duplicate  whitewash  and  retain  their  origin- 
al appearance  much  longer.  Other  questions  should  be  an- 
swered. Was  the  cabin  divided  by  a  board  partition?  Were 


cupboards  or  closets  built  in  beside  the  fireplace?  How  did 
the  inhabitants  get  to  the  loft?  What  furnishings  were  in  the 
cabin? 

If  the  reconstructed  log  structure  will  be  a  museum,  one 
must  decide  if  it  will  be  a  typical  log  home  of  the  area  or  a 
documentary  site  illustrating  the  life  of  a  particular  family.  If 
your  goal  is  to  restore  the  cabin  as  accurately  as  possible, 
duplicating  the  original,  then  it  is  imperative  to  maintain  vigi- 
lance once  structural  restoration  is  completed.  Accuracy  in 
researching,  restoring,  and  interpreting  the  interior  is  just  as 
important  as  it  was  for  the  exterior  and  environment.  Other- 
wise, even  the  most  accurate  restoration  exists  out  of  con- 
text, making  historical  interpretation  and  authentic  living  his- 
tory difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
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"The  Illinois  Preservation  Series"  is  intended  to  provide  tech- 
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Log  Buildings  in  Illinois 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S 
Personal  Farm  at 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 


Monday,  August  8, 1983 

Sale  Time:  1:00  P.M. 

Held  at  the  Adjacent  State  Park  Pavilion 

The  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  State  Park 

Fully  Documented 


Auction  inciudes 
Adjacent  95  Acres 

Farm  Land 
and  Tom  Lincoin's 
Farm 


LIBERAL  FINANCING 
TERMS  INSIDE 


AUCTION  CONDUCTED  BY: 

Kruse  Auction  services 

Russell  w.  Kruse,  Auctioneer 
Dean  v.  Kruse 
Mitchell  Kruse 


THIS  LAND  MUST  SELL  TO  HIGHEST  BIDDER 

Outstanding  Terms  Offered 

TERMS:  All  Lincoln  Farm  Land,  $5,000  down  sale  day,  earnest 
money  deposit  on  each  individual  sale  tract.  Sale  No.  6  will  have 
a  $25,000  sale  day  deposit.  The  balance  can  be  cash  at  the  clos- 
ing of  the  transaction  or  on  land  contract  with  a  total  down 
payment  of  25%,  with  payments  based  on  a  20-year  pay 
schedule  at  1%  interest  above  prime.  The  entire  balance  will 
be  due  at  the  end  of  4  years.  All  contract  purchasers  must 
receive  approval  before  the  bidding  starts,  from  the 
Springfield  Marine  Bank's  Mr.  Michael  L.  Mcciasson,  C.C.L  Phone 
(217)  525-9718. 

TAXES:  Buyer  pays  the  1983  taxes  due  in  1984.  Taxes  on  all  sale 
tracts  are  approximately  $1800  per  year. 

TENANTS:  The  landlord's  50%  share  of  income  goes  to  the 
buyer,  if  the  buyer  pays  landlord's  50%  share  of  the  crop  ex- 
penses. 

POSSESSION:  Tenant  has  land  rented  until  December  31, 1983. 
Possession  at  closing  subject  to  tenants  rights. 

CLOSING:  Closing  to  be  before  September  1, 1983  at  the  offices 
of  the  Springfield  Marine  Bank,  East  Old  State  Capitol  Plaza, 
Springfield,  Illinois.  Phone  (217)  525-9718.  Handled  by  Michael  L 
Mcciasson,  C.C.L. 

ATTENTION:  Be  sure  to  examine  the  facts  for  this  auction  and 
come  prepared  to  bid  your  price  sale  day,  regardless  of  how 
low.  Don't  find  out  later  this  land  sold  for  a  price  you  would 
have  easily  paid. 

For  Terms  regarding  one  inch  deeds  of  4  acres  of  Lincoln's 
Farm,  see  pages  8  and  9  of  this  booklet. 


PARTICIPATING  ILLINOIS  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER 

Marlon  valle 
Seay  &  Thomas 

35  East  wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 
Phone  (312)  861-1111 


History  of  the  Abe  Lincoln  Farm 


Fully  documented  to  be  the  longest  continually  owned  piece  of  Real  Estate  by 
the  "Savior  of  the  American  Republic". 

Most  pioneer  settlers  acquired  land  as  they  could,  and  Thomas  Lincoln  "Abe's 
Father"  was  no  exception,  but,  the  tract  he  apparently  prized  was  actually  own- 
ed by  his  stepson,  John  D.  Johnston.  Three  years  after  Johnston  bought  this 
farm  from  the  Federal  Government,  Thomas  Lincoln  convinced  him  to  sell  the 
land.  Tom  Lincoln  paid  S50  for  the  40  acres,  which  was  the  going  rate  at  the 
time.  {$1.25  per  acre).  Within  a  year,  Thomas  Lincoln's  perennial  bad  luck  struck 
again  and  he  found  himself  in  grave  financial  trouble.  His  son,  Abraham,  by 
then  a  young  Lawyer  setting  up  his  practice  in  Springfield,  stepped  in  dutifully 
to  help  out.  He  bought  the  40  acres  from  his  father  for  $200.00.  This  was  a  stag- 
gering price  at  the  time,  but  it  showed  Abe  Lincoln's  duty  and  devotion  to 
Thomas  and  Sarah  Lincoln. 

With  his  own  hand,  Abraham  Lincoln  drew  up  the  deed,  which  gave  him  the 
legal  title.  He  drafted  it  to  give  use  and  control  of  the  40  acres  to  his  father  and 
stepmother  as  long  as  either  lived. 

Lincoln  visited  the  farm  often,  walking  its  furrows  and  spending  time  with  his 
father  and  beloved  step-mother.  Legend  says  that  on  his  last  visit  to  the  farm 
before  leaving  for  Washington,  D.c.  to  be  sworn  in  as  President  of  the  united 
states  and  his  destiny,  he  carved  with  his  own  hands  a  marker  for  his  father's 
grave. 

Thomas  Lincoln  farmed  the  tract  until  his  death  in  1851 .  Sarah  Lincoln  stayed  on 
the  tract  receiving  its  income  while  her  grandson,  John  J.  Hall  farmed  the 
ground  until  her  death.  Four  years  later  Lincoln  died.  John  J.  Hall  continued  far- 
ming the  tract  for  more  than  20  years,  after  which  he  filed  for  possession  and 
obtained  title  to  the  land. 

In  1866  Jacob  Phipps,  the  Great  Grandfather  of  the  present  owner,  Raymond 
Phipps,  purchased  the  land  adjacent  to  the  Abraham  farm  and  the  other  tract 
owned  by  Abe's  father,  Thomas.  Jacob  Phipps  purchased  the  land  with  money 
received  as  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  union  forces  after  the  Civil  war.  This 
area  was  known  as  Coosenest  Prairie  and  considered  rich  farmland,  even  today. 
In  two  separate  transactions,  Jacob  Phipps  purchased  the  Thomas  Lincoln  80 
acres  and  the  Abraham  40. 

On  several  occasions  the  state  of  Illinois  tried  to  purchase  the  land  for  a  state 
park.  Finally  after  many  years  Mr.  Phipps  sold  the  80  plus  acre  tract  to  the  state 
that  belonged  to  Thomas  Lincoln.  Mr.  Phipps,  a  shrewd  thinker,  kept  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  land.  The  state  then  established  the  Lincoln  Log  cabin  state 
Park,  which  is  adjacent  to  this  land,  in  recent  years,  on  a  small  tract  of  4  acres 
set  up  for  a  tourist  promotion,  a  replica  cabin  was  built  in  honor  of  the  famous 
Robert  William  Addison  poetry,  "Come  Home  to  the  Cabin".  This  was  built  by  a 
grant  from  the  Somerset  importers,  Ltd.,  the  producers  of  Cabin  still  Whiskey. 
The  balance  of  the  Lincoln  farm,  30  acres  in  total,  is  now  being  offered  for  sale 
as  a  whole  tract  to  the  general  public  for  the  first  time  since  Abraham  Lincoln 
owned  the  tract. 


Part  of  the  Famous  Lincoln  Heritage  Trail  j 


Nearly  100,000  visitors  are  attracted  eacii  year  to  the  adjacent 
Lincoln  Log  Cabin  state  Park.  Most  all  of  this  86  acre  park  was 
owned  by  Lincoln's  father  Tom.  Located  in  coles  County,  Il- 
linois, the  Heartland  of  America. 

•  Interstate  57  is  12  miles  North. 

•  Interstate  70  is  10  miles  South. 

•  Coles  County  Airport  is  10  miles  away  and  served  by  Britt 
Airways. 

•  21,000  people  average  per  day  traffic  count  on  these  in- 
terstates. 

•  Photocopy  of  Purchase  Agreement  handwritten  by 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

•  A  great  investment. 

•  Good  income  generation  for  promotional  items. 

•  Some  of  the  area's  best  farmland. 

•  Built-in  financing 

•  Located  in  the  Heartland  of  America. 

•  Part  of  the  Lincoln  Heritage  Trail. 


Beautiful  Illinois  Farm  Land  Lincoln  Loved 


ATTEND  THIS  AUCTION 

One  Of  the  Nation's 
Most  unusual  Auctions. 
Purchase  an  integral 
part  of 
American  History. 


The  tract  of  Real  Estate  owned  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  longer  than  any  other 
Real  Estate,  and  the  only  tract  still 
in  private  hands. 


Actual  Sale  Plot 


Phipp's  Farm 
15  Acres 

Phipp's  Farm 
20  Acres 

Tom  Lincoln's 
20  Acres 

sale  NO.  5 

Sale  No.  4 

Sale  NO.  3 

LINCOLN 
LOG  CABIN 
STATE  PARK 
86  ACRES 

4-Acre  inch  Deeded  Plotted  Park 

Abe  Lincoln's 
Personal  Farm 
30  Acres 

sale  NO.  1 

Tom  Lincoln's 
40  Acres 

sale  NO.  2 

Sale  No.  6:  Entire  Package  of  Sales  No.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  above. 
Sale  No.  7:  Square  inch  Deeds  from  Four  Acres. 

A-Above:  Cabin  similar  to  Lincoln's  Mothers. 


NOTE:  Be  sure  to  attend  this  auction  and  bid  your  price  sale  day.  Don't  find  out 
later  this  land  sold  for  common  farm  ground  prices,  below  what  you  would 
have  easily  paid. 


A  SEPARATE  AUCTION 

TO  immediately  Follow  The  Land  Auction 


Sale  NO.  8  60,000  square  Inch  printed  Deeds  to  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  farm.  The  4-Acre  tract 
that  has  the  log  cabin  now  situated  on  it. 
This  is  an  undivided  share  of  the  whole. 
Purchaser's  can  visit  the  site  dedicated,  of 
which  they  would  own  a  share. 

Sale  No.  9  Over  6,050,000  square  inches  per  acre, 
with  the  right  to  print  your  own  deed. 
You  must  follow  the  Guide  Lines  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Approved  Deeds  now 
established  and  the  dedicated  4  acre 
tract  with  the  log  cabin. 

Part  of  the  above  tract  of  land  is  present- 
ly managed  by  the  Lincoln  Heritage  Trail 
Foundation,  inc.,  on  a  99-year  lease  to 
preserve  the  site.  However,  we  will  be 
selling  promotional  rights  to  square  in- 
ches of  the  land. 

TERMS:  On  both  the  above  parcels:  Cash  or  you  may  purchase 
on  contract  with  25%  down  and  balance  paid  in  4  years,  or  as 
deeds  sell.  Owner  is  open  for  suitable  contract  terms.  Interest 
rate  - 12%. 


NOTICE  -—Quaker  Oats  Square  inch  Deeds 

for  Sgt.  Preston  of  Yukon  Klondike  deeds  of 
one  square  inch  sold  21  Million  Deeds. 

Upon  request  we  will  furnish  you  the  story  of  how  Quaker  Oats  merchandised 
21  million  square  inch  deeds  of  the  Klondike  Territory. 

The  Above  Over  6,000,000  Deeds  per  acre  at  $5.00  each 
have  a  potential  income  of  more  than  $30,000,000  per  acre 

ideal  Promotion  for  Patriotic  i^ationwide  Organization 

as  a  Fund  Raiser 

study  The  Facts  and  Bid  Your  Price  Sale  Day 


The  Printed 
warranty  Deed. 

Formerly  Promoted 
by  Neiman-Marcus. 

Authentic  Deed 


Potential  $30  Million 
Fund  Raising  Program 


"Come  Home  to  the  Cabin" 

Shown  here  is  the  Lincoln 
Heritage  Trail  Foundation's 
Cabin  Still  Cabin,  built  with 
funds  provided  by  Somerset 
Importers,  Ltd,  a  Norton 
Simon  Inc.  Company  through 
a  grant  to  the  Lincoln 
Heritage  Trail  Foundation. 
The  Cabin  Still  Cabin  was 
erected  on  the  only  farm 
ever  owned  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, next  to  the  Lincoln  Log 
Cabin  State  Park,  south  of 
Charleston,  Illinois,  to  honor 
the  native  Kentuckian  and 
favorite  son  of  Illinois. 


Log  Cabin  now  on  this  4-Acre  Park  site. 


Adjacent  State  Park 


Kruse  Auction  Services 

More  than  4,000  auctions  conducted  in  30  years 
Chief  Auctioneer:  Russeli  Kruse 
Kruse  Building,  Auburn,  IN  46706  •  Phone  (219)  925-5401 
Real  Estate  Brolcer:  iMarion  valle,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Ringmen:  Dean  and  Mitchell  Kruse  •  Phone  (219)  925-5600 


CALL  IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  QUESTIONS  REGARDING  THIS  SALE! 
219-925-5401  or  219-925-5600 


'K 


Sale  Site  Location  Map 

From  Charleston,  Illinois  take  Fourth  Street  Road  and  follow 
the  signs  to  Lincoln  Log  cabin  State  Park.  (8  nniles  south  of 
Charleston  on  the  Lincoln  Heritage  Trail.) 


SALE 
SITE 

Property 
corner  Land 
Black  Top  Roads 
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Tom  and  Sarah  Lincoln,  Abraham  Lincoln's  father 
and  stepmother,  built  their  last  homestead  at  this 


spot  near  Charleston.  The  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  group 
re-creates  farm  life  on  ine  prairie  in  ihe  1840s  as 


accurately  as  possible.  Alter  Springfield,  it  is  the 
mosi  popular  Lincoln  attraciion  in  Illinois. 


Lincoln  Log  Home 


By  EVELYN 
OOODRICK 

CORRESPONDENT 


HARLESTON  —  tin- 
coin's  Birthday  will  prob- 
ably be  like  niosl  other 
winter  days  at  the  Lincoln  Log  Cabin,  about 
eight  miles  south  of  Charleston. 

Despite  the  prairie  winds  and  cold,  intrep- 
id tourists  will  stop  by  to  see  how  Tom  and 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  Abraham  Lincoln's  fa- 
ther and  stepmother,  lived  some  150  years 
ago. 

Even  in  January,  when  no  programming  is 
offered,  about  2,350  visitors  stopped  at  the 
historical  site.  They  can  peek  into  Ihe  two- 
room  cabin,  which  serves  as  a  mute  remind- 
er of  the  simple  origins  of  the  nation's  16th 
president 

Come  May,  the  cabin  will  be  brimming 
with  activity,  1840s  style.  Visitors  will  be 
able  to  enter  a  time  warp  when  they  step 
through  the  cabin's  door  Inside  you're  likely 
to  find  a  woman  in  a  bonnet  and  long  dress, 
perhaps  tending  a  simple  meal  on  Ihe 
hearth  As  you  come  In.  she  may  well  look  up 
and  asK,  "Fixin'  to  settle  here?  " 

No  m.iiler  how  u  v;  iiiir  tries,  Ihe  friendly 
housewife  will  persist  in  her  conviction  that 
it's  1 845,  and  anyone  slopping  by  is  a  pioneer 
like  herself  Ihe  interpreters  assume  the 
dress,  speech  patterns  and  life  history  of  the 
Lincoln  clan  and  their  neighbors 

llie  Living  History  approach  has  helped 
make  the  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  second  only  to 
the  Springfield  sites  as  a  Lincoln  attraction 
in  Illinois  In  1990.  nearly  125,000  people 
from  50  slates  and  34  foreign  nations  visited 
the  cahin,  s.iys  Tom  Vance,  who  has  been 
site  supervisor  lor  Iti  years. 


l^e-creating  Tom 
and  Sarah  Lincoln  "s 
184()s  Illinois  farm 


Compared  to  New  Salem  State  Park,  with 
its  23  buildings,  the  site  is  not  very  large  But 
its  very  limits  have  worked  to  the  Lincoln 
Log  Cibin  s  advantage,  says  Vance.  "We  can 
focus.' 

The  cabin  was  reconstructed  in  1 935,  after 
the  original  was  lost  in  the  1893  World  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  in  Chicago.  Today  the 
replica  is  the  linchpin  of  an  86-arre  site  thai 
includes  a  second  lH40s  dwel|ing,  a  period 
barn,  numerous  outbuildings,  split  rail  fenc- 
ing, and  an  assortment  of  farm  animals  Also 
open  to  Ihe  public  is  the  nearby  Moore  Home 
where  Lincoln  visited  his  stepmother  in  1861 
before  going  to  Washington  to  become  the 
Itith  president- 

Aloiig  with  physical  expansion,  the  site 
now  has  extensive  programming  including 
special  events  such  as  an  old-fashioned  Inde- 
pendence Day  celebration,  a  Bluegrass  Fes- 
tival in  August,  a  storytellers  day,  and  a  Har- 
vest Fr(^li(  and  Trades  Fair  in  October 

The  festivities  reflect  intensive  research 
into  Ihe  lives  of  Tom  and  Sarah  Lincoln,  who 
in  1840  settled  al  the  prairie  farm  that 
turned  out  to  be  their  last  home.  Son  Abra- 
ham was  living  in  Springfield,  bui  Uncle 
Tom  and  Aunt  Sally,  as  everyone  called 
them,  had  plenty  of  company  in  the  <  abin.  A 
tolal  of  1/  kin  —  11  o(  them  children  — 
made  Ihcir  home  there. 

The  cabin's  occupants  as  well  as  their 
neighbors  have  tiecome  "characters"  in  Ihe 
re-creation  of  1845  life  About  120volunlee".; 
and  some  seasonal  employees  take  turns  as 
inlerpreiers  afler  liaiOing  sessions  to  leair. 
the  dialed  and  hisloi  v  of  ihe  period  Thev 


also  assume  the  personality  of  Ihe  character 
they're  portraying. 

For  instance,  Mary  Johnston,  Sarah's 
daughter-in-law,  will  reveal,  if  prodded,  that 
her  husband,  John,  keeps  a  still  in  Ihe  woods. 
(Don't  fret,  he's  paid  taxes  !  But  still-lending 
seems  to  be  John  s  chief  activity.  Called  the 
"Beau  Brummel "  of  the  piairie  for  his  fancy 
clothes.  Johr  prefers  "to  sit  under  a  tree. 
Iliinkin'  about  wo.it  Ihing.'.  is  lo  he  done." 
complains  his  industrious  wife. 

In  winter,  menfolk  should  have  been  oul 
mending  fences,  fixing  harness  and  hunting 
deer  or  rabbits  "People  were  acclimated  to 
Ihe  cold  weather  better  than  we  are  today," 
says  Vance,  who  doesn't  ask  the  volunteers 
to  brave  Illinois  winters. 

In  summer,  however,  volunteers  and  staff 
use  1840s  methods  to  farm  10  acres  lo  pro- 
duce hay.  wheat,  corn  and  Irish  potatoes.  In 
a  kilchen  garden  women  grow  squash  for  a 
noon  meal  and  beets  for  the  pickling  like 
Aunt  Sally  did  150  years  ago. 

Draft  horses  plod  through  the  fields, 
sheep  do2e  in  the  shelter  of  the  barn,  and 
chickens  flutter  in  the  yard 

Tom  Lint  oln,  age  (i7  In  1845.  was  a  "subsis- 
tence farmer"  who  followed  the  fanning 
techniques  of  his  father  and  grandfather 
Evenlually.  Ihe  Lincoln  site  will  contrast  Ihe 
simple  Lincoln  farm  style  to  Ihe  "progres- 
sive" farming  practiced  by  Stephen  Sargent. 

In  recent  expansion  al  the  Lincoln  site, 
Sargent's  1844  clapboard  house  has  been  re- 
stored .icross  the  meadow  front  the  cabin. 
The  house  was  Iransplanteil  Iroip  its  original 
location  about  10  miles  to  the  east  on  the  Old 
York  Trail  connecliiig  '  harleslon  to  Mar- 
shall. "Lincoln  knew  the  Sargents  well  and 
v.Mied  at  their  home  more  Itiaii  once,"  wrote 
Charles  Coleman  in  his  book.  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Coles  County.  Illinois." 

The  .Sargent  house  is  1  Vz  stories,  with  wal- 
nut siding,  wideplanked  red  wooden  floors, 
walls  painted  a  cheery  yellow,  slate  blue 
woodwork,  and  handsome  period  furniture. 

Visitors  often  express  surprise  llial  an 
1840s  piairie  farmer  lived  so  well  But  .Sar- 


Special  events 

The  Lincoln  Log  Stale  Historic  Silt  Is 
open  daily  without  charge  from  8:30 
a.m.  until  dusk,  although  full  services 
and  programming  will  not  begin  until 
Ihe  first  weekend  in  Mav  Upcoming 
special  events  are 

■  May  5  —  From  sheep  to  coverlet 
Everything  visitors  want  to  know  about 
1 9th  century  wool  processing,  includ- 
ing demonstrations  of  sheep  shearing, 
spinning  and  weaving. 

■  May  12  -  Abe  visits  his  parents. 
On  Mother's  Day,  Abraham  Lincoln 
will  be  al  the  farm  for  one  of  his  twice- 
yearly  visits. 

■  May  26-27  —  Itinerant  tradesmen 
visit  the  farm. 

■  July  4  —  Independence  Day  will 
feature  an  1845  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion 

■  July  21  —  Storytellers  will  visit 
Ihe  larm  to  swap  a  tale  or  two 

■  Aug  II  —  Musicians  will  gather 
for  a  bluegrass  festival. 

■  Aug  25  —  A  camp  meeting  will 
attract  lively  preachers  delivering  the 
gospel  1840s  style  in  a  re  cre.itlon  of 
the  important  religious  side  of  frontier 
life 

■  Oct.  5-6  —  At  the  har\esl  frolic 
and  trades  fair,  neighbors  will  galher 
lo  harvest  crops,  prepare  food  for  the 
winter,  work  on  crafts,  and  en}oy  mu- 
sic 

■  Dec.  7-8  —  1845  Christmas 


gent  was  New  Hampshire  horn,  and  to  a 
Yankee,  a  cabin  was  only  temporary,  ac- 
cording lo  Joe  Woodard,  a  guide  al  the  site. 

"To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  Ihis  is  the 
appearance  of  the  house  In  11.45,"  said  Woo- 

See  CABIN  on  page  2 1 


Saturday,  February  9,  1991 


CABIN  , 

From  page  19 

dard. 

The  house  was  moved  to  the  Lin- 
coln site  in  1985,  but  craftsmen 
I     worked  on  it  nearly  four  years  before 
1     it  was  opened  to  visitors  in  August 
I    1989.  Color  chips  from  the  house 
were  matched  to  provide  paint  col- 
j  ors,  and  carpenters  used  1840s  tools 
H  to  restore  the  rotting  beams  and 
woodwork.  Records  were  checked  so 
{the  furnishings  are  as  authentic  as 
'Dossible,  down  to  the  four-poster  bed 
lesembling  the  one  in  which  Stephen 
targent  died  in  1878  at  the  age  of  81. 
1  A  former  stonemason  and  store- 
jieeper,  Sargent  was  a  "book  farmer" 
Who  learned  about  new  agricultural 
Inethods  through  reading.  Tom  Lin- 
coln, however,  did  not  go  for  "fanci- 
ied"  farming  techniques,  and  grew 
nly  enough  crops  to  feed  his  family 
ind  use  for  barter.  Sargent  farmed 
(00  acres,  compared  to  Lincoln's  120, 
nd  Sargent's  holdings  of  livestock 
Id  work  animals  was  much  greater, 
cording  to  1850  census  records. 
But  Woodard,  for  one,  is  impatient 
ith  Tom  Lincoln-bashing. 


"He's  gotten  a  bad  rap,"  Woodard 
said.  "Everywhere  he  went  he  owned 
land.  Someone  who  was  poor  trash 
would  have  just  squatted." 

To  Woodard  goes  the  honor  of  play- 
ing Ab'ram,  as  the  family  called  him. 
In  1845,  Lincoln  was  a  36-year-old  at- 
torney who  augmented  his  Spring- 
field practice  by  riding  the  Eighth 
Judicial  Circuit  for  legal  work.  Al- 
though Charleston  wasn't  on  the  cir- 
cuit, Lincoln  passed  through  the 
town,  and  several  times  a  year  he 
visited  his  parents  on  their  nearby 
farm. 

Woodard  is  tall,  lean,  dark-haired, 
with  deep-set  eyes  and  strong  fea- 
tures. His  resemblance  to  Honest  Abe 
is  almost  eerie.  But  he  plays  the  role 
only  twice  a  year  at  the  Lincoln  Log 
Cabin  —  in  May  and  October,  when 
Lincoln  was  known  to  visit  his  par- 
ents. 

Such  is  the  site's  dedication  to  au- 
thenticity. To  Woodard,  the  goal  of 
the  elaborate  re-creation  of  an  1840s 
prairie  world  is  "less  education  than 
provocation." 

"It's  to  provoke  people  into  think- 
ing how  things  are  different  now  than 
they  were  150  years  ago,"  he  ex- 
plained. 
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Lincoln  land  purchased  for  $1.25  million 

By  DAVE  FOPAY,  Staff  Writer 
dfopay@jg-tc.com 

CHARLESTON  —  Coles  County  land  that  Abraham  Lincoln  once  owned,  and  which  was  the  subject  of  a  court 
battle,  has  been  sold. 

Reasons  behind  the  sale  or  plans  for  the  property  aren't  known,  but  county  records  show  nearly  four  acres  of 
property  near  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  State  Historic  Site  sold  earlier  this  month  for  $1.25  million.  Raymond  Phipps  of 
Springfield,  whose  family  owned  the  land  for  several  years,  sold  it  to  an  organization  listed  as  Friends  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Historical  Farm  LLC. 

The  sale  records  don't  list  names  of  anyone  directly  connected  with  the  organization,  which  the  records  say  is 
based  in  Rockford. 

The  records  do  identify  Chicago  attorney  David  Rosenberg  as  an  agent  for  the  group,  but,  when  contacted,  he 
declined  to  comment  on  the  sale.  Attempts  to  contact  Phipps  were  unsuccessful. 

The  property  is  part  of  what  Phipps  promoted  several  years  ago  through  a  company  called  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Land  and  Cattle  Co.,  Inc.  The  corporation  sold  deeds  to  souvenir  square-inches  of  one  acre  of  the  land,  and  the 
eventual  purchase  of  one  of  the  deeds  by  I^attoon  attorney  L.  Stanton  Dotson  later  set  off  a  legal  battle  over  the 
property's  ownership. 

Dotson  started  paying  property  taxes  on  one  acre  of  the  land  after  seeing  a  legal  notice  that  indicated  Phipps 
wasn't  paying  them.  Dotson  claimed  ownership  of  the  land  after  a  certain  period  of  time  and  then  filed  a  lawsuit 
asking  that  he  be  given  title  to  it. 

Then-Judge  Robert  Cochonour  awarded  Dotson  the  title  in  March  2001,  but  in  August  of  the  following  year  that 
decision  was  overturned  by  an  appellate  court  and  ownership  returned  to  Phipps. 

Lincoln  owned  the  land  at  one  time  because  he  bought  it  from  his  father,  who  was  in  need  of  money,  though 
Lincoln  continued  to  let  his  father  farm  the  land  as  he  did  before  the  transaction. 

Contact  Dave  Fopay  at  dfopay@jg-tc.com  or  348-5733. 
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Plan  to  Rebuild  Lincoln  Log  Cabin 
in  Charleston's  State  Park 


By  ROBERT  YOUNG 

Herald  d-  Review  StttI/  Correspondent 
HARLESTON— Lincoln's  Log  Cabin 
Slate  park  is  the  official  name  which 
^   has  been  given  to  the  86-acre  tract 
if  land  which  formerlj'  comprised  part  of  the 
arm  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Rush  Lincoln  in 
'leasant  Grove  township,  Coles  county. 

This  property,  which  contains  the  site 
if  the  log  cabin  which  Abraham  Lincoln's 
'ather  and  step-mother  built  and  lived  in 
mtil  their  death,  has  been  acquired  recently 
ir  the  state  and  made  into  a  state  park, 
rhirty-fcur  acres  of  the  land  we-e  bought 
rom  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Association, 
vhich  had  bid  the  section  in  for  Jl.SOO  at  a 
ale  conducted  by  Bert  B.  C:Ie,  master  in 
hancery  of  the  circuit  court.  The  remain- 
ler  of  the  land  was  secured  a  year  ago 
hroutrh  condemnation  proceedings  against 
he  estate  of  John  Hall. 

The  Linccln  farm  Is  located  about  12 
lile.s  south  of  Charleston  in  what  used  to 
e  known  as  Goose  Nest  Prairie.  It  is  one 
lilc  south  of  the  village  of  Farmingtcn. 
'he  cabin  in  which  the  Lincolns  lived  on 
his  farm  was  built  by  Thomas  Lincoln  in 
837.  It  was  built  on  a  160-acre  tract 
urchased  from  John  D.  Johnson  and  Reu- 
en  l\!aCTe. 

Thomas  Lincoln  borrowed  the  money 
■ith  which  to  buy  the  land  and  Abraham 
lincoln  helped  him  to  keep  up  the  inter- 
-t  and  later  paid  off  the  remainder  of  the 
rincip.Tl.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
1  ISoi  Lincoln  deeded  the  farm  to  John 


Thomas  Lincoln  cabin,  12  mibs  south  of  Charleston,  part  of  the  86  acre  tract  recently  acquired  by  the  stale 
is  located  on  "Goose  Nest  Prairie"  farm.    Tis  land  is      and  now  known  as  Lincoln's  Log  Cabin  State  park. 


Hnll  to  care  for  his  slep-molhcr,  who  died 
in  ]80n. 

This  wa.s  nol  Thnm.is  Lin'-oln'.'s  fi)st 
re.^'idcnce  in  this  ro\in(\'.  fiisi  ni:ulo  hi.<^ 
acQn-'untancf  with  Coles  ^ounly  whrn  hp 
p;ic;:nd  throvi;;)i  on  h\~  wny  to  Sal'-'in  tj  nm 
Gcnlr\-viilr.  ]nd.,  in  tlir  .■■piin::  nf  ]S-".n, 
when  Abraham  wa.«  Id  years  old.  Ho  j)a.s.seu 


Ihiou.nh  Charleston,  it  I?  bellfvt-d.  and 
ihrousih  Ihf  villa;'!-  of  I'.-irartlsr  in  the  so-.ith- 
■\N'e,=  t  pair  of  the  coiinlv,  then  up  thr."\iph 
Drr-.iliir  to  Old  Salem  There  they  b'.iilt 
a  rihiii  and  liveil  a  ye.n.  Ijineciln  did  not 
Ih-p  wilh  his  p.nent.s  ;:ftrr  they  wprii  to 
.^.Hleni  hill  v  ol  ked  ,Tt  various  odd  .lohs  in 
Ihe  village.    It  was  while  he  was  in  Salem 


that  he  started  studying  law. 

After  living  Tieie  a  year.  Thomas  Lin- 
coln became  diss-'itisfied  and  started  back 
tc  Indiana.  Abe  remaining  in  .Salem.  They 
passed  throu.Jrh  Paradi.se  on  their  way  back, 
it  Is  said,  and  wore  jiersuaded  by  friends 
there  not  to  return  io  Indiana.  They  made 
ilieir  first  settlement  then  In.  Coles  county. 


in  1831,  in  what  is  l-.nown  as  Buck's  Grove, 
three  miles  west  of  Lerna  in  Pleasant  Grove 
township. 

N:thing  remains  of  this  house.  Three 
years  later.  In  1334,  Thomas  Lincoln  bought 
40  acres  southwest  of  Lerna  but  not  far 
from  the  first  home,  and  built  another 
cabin  at  that  place.  Only  a  few  granite 
boulders  frcm  the  foundation  of  fireplace 
remain  of  that  cabin.  Then  in  1837,  Thomas 
Lincoln  built  the  cabin  near  Farmington, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

It  Is  said  that  the  only  time  that  Lin- 
coln lived  with  his  parents  In  Coles  county 
was  while  they  resided  on  the  Buck's  Grove 
farm.  He  spent  the  winter  season  with 
them  tli'ere,  it  Is  said,  and  according  to 
tradition  cut  several  loads  of  cord  wood 
with  his  father  and  hauled  them  Into 
Charleston.  It  is  also  said  that  he  and  a 
cousin,  Dennis  Hanks,  helped  construct  a 
bridge  near  Greenup  during  this  time. 

T  INCOLN'S  last  visit  to  Coles  county  was 
In  February,  1861,  shortly  before  he  was 
Inaugurated  President.  He  came  to  Mat- 
'toon  from  Springfield  and  rode  over  to 
Charleston  in  the  cabocse  of  a  Big  Four 
freight  train  in  company  with  "Uncle  Joe" 
Cannon  and  Col.  A.  H.  Chapman  of  Charles- 
ton. Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  was  staying  In 
Farmington  with  neighbors  by  the  name  of 
Moore,  and  Lincoln  and  Col.  Chapman 
went  there  for  dinner. 

After  dinner  Lincoln  went  to  the  Shlloh 
churchyard,  where  his  father  was  buried, 
and  with  the  aid  of  an  ax  and  saw  fashioned 
and  erected  wooden  markers  for  the 
grave.  The  wooden  slabs  were  stolen  later 
by  relic  hunters  and  the  grave  was  un- 


marked until  1880,  when  a  stone  monument 
was  erected  by  the  Lincoln  Memorial  as- 
sociation of  Shiloh.  This  stone  marked 
the  graves  of  Lincoln's  father  and  step- 
mother until  In  3921,  when  the  Danville 
Lions'  club  put  up  the  present  large  stone. 

No  trace  of  the  Lincoln  cabin  remains 
on  the  farm.  The  stones  which  formed 
the  fireplace  have  been  taken  to  the  taxm 
of  R.  B.  Rogers,  a  Lincoln  enthusiast,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  carried  away  by 
souvenir  hunters.  The  present  whereabouts 
of  the  cabin  is  unknown.  In  fact  it  is  not 
known  whether  or  not  It  exists  anymore. 
The  late  James  W.  Craig  of  Mattoon,  realiz- 
ing the  value  that  would  be  attached  to  the 
cabin,  bought  It  from  John  J.  I-Iall  some 
time  prior  to  the  World's  fair  in  Chicago  in 
1893,  paying  $1,000  for  it. 

In  1892,  the  records  show,  he  sold  It  to 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  association 
for  $10,000.  This  organization  exhibited  it 
for  a  time  at  the  World's  fair,  but  before 
the  fair  was  over  the  cabin  disappeared  and 
no  one  knows,  or  will  admit  that  he  knows, 
what  became  of  it.  One  rumor  has  it  that 
the  aristocratic  wife  of  Robert  Lincoln, 
Abraham  Lincoln's  son,  found  this  public 
testimony  of  the  poverty  of  her  husband's 
grandparents  not  at  all  to  her  liking  and 
had  the  cabin  taken  out  into  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  the  logs  weighted  and  sunk. 

Plans  now  being  made  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pai-k  Include  the  finding  and 
restoring  of  the  Lincoln  cabin,  if  possible, 
and  if  not,  the  building  of  a  replica  on  the 
site  of  the  original. 
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SHILIH IIHCOLII  Mimi  iiU 

Janesville,  Illinois 


.  o"  on  retiring  from  office  to  his  sucoes- 

The  following  are  the  present  officers  °°J<'^' 
of  the  Shiloh  Lincoln  Memorial  Club:  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^jg^^g^ 

Harrv  Jones   President     for  fiye  years. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Whitacre  _. Vice  president  3  _DyjxiES  OF  OFFICERS 

R  B  Rodgers  ■■  Sec.-Treas. 

A  Sumerlin  Publicity  Director       Sec.  1.   The  president  shall  preside  at 

Lerna,  Illinois  all  meetings  of  the  association,  call  all 

^    UA     ,.c    Pporcre     special  meetings,  supply  all  temporary 
Directors-R.  B.   Rodge.s,   Geoige     ^^^^^^^.^^        ^^^^^  sucb 
Grimes,  L.  W.  Baker,  W   F.  Frice  d.     ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  devolve  upon  him. 

A.  Grimes,  R.  H,  Baker.  Harry  Dallas  ^    Xbe  vice-president  shall  per- 

W.  F.  Reed.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Rodgers  and     ^^^^       ^^^.^^  president. 
F.  A.  Whitacre.  Sec  3.  Tbe  Secretary-Treasurer  shall 

Life  membership    receive  all  money  of  the  association 

Tbe  Club  was  organized,  November  ^j^^ry  on  tbe  correspondence  of  the 

19  192?  and  received  its  charter  fi'om  ^^^^^  All  moneys  shall  be  paid  out 
the  state  December  5t.h,  lfl22.  The  secretary-Treasurer  on  order  made 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of     ^y  President. 

Thomas  Lincoln  aud  Sarah  Bush  Lin-  4    ^  shall  be  the  duties  of  the 

coin  was  formally  dedicated  May  23,  ji,.eetors  to  defend  or  prosecute  all 
1923  claims  of  the  association,  to  promote 

the  general  interest  ihereof,  to  control 
PREAMBLE  manage  the  affairs  and  funds  and 

We  the  patronsof  the  SHILOH  LIN-         vecomm'end  by  adoption  such  meas- 
COLN  MEMORIAL  CLUB,  and  citi-     ^,.^3  .j^^  i^ey  think  best  to  secure  the 
zens  of  the  United  Stales,  as  a  Charter-     prosperity  of  the  association, 
ed  Association,  in  order  to  care  for  the  ARTICLE  4 

Lincoln  graves  and  the  cemetery  where-  ^^^^^^  approval  of  the 

in  the  Lincoln  graves  are  situated  ao  ^^^^^  directors  may  be  eligible  to 
adopt  tbe  following  Constitution,  By-  ^^g^jj^grship  and  entitled  to  one  vote  in 
Laws  and  Rules  of  Order:  person  or  by  certified  proxy. 

MOTTO  ARTICLE  5. 

'^Care  for  the  Graves  of  the  Dead  as  constitution  and  the  by-laws  and 

You  would  Have  Others  Care  tor  You"     ^,^,g^     ^^.^^^  hereunto  annexed  may 
rniMSTITUTION  be  altered  or  amended  by  two-thirds 

CONb  1 1  1  U  1  l^i^  ^^^^  members  present  or  their 

ARTICLE  1— NAME  certilied  proxies  at  any  regular  meeting 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as         adjourned  session  thereof, 
the  SHILOH  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  ARTICLE  6. 

CLUB.  This  constitution  and  by-laws  here- 

ARTICLE  2-OFFICERS  unto  annexed  or  such  portion  as  may 

,K         nf  thi,  associa-     be  adopted  not  conflicting  with  the  laws 
Sec.  1    The  olhcer,.  ~  g^ate  or  the  United  States  shall 

tioQ  shall  be  a  President,  a  ViM-Pres.  ^^^^^  immediately 

/lont  wretarv-Treasurer  and  teu(lO)     tase  eueuL  a 
dent,  becietaiy  1.1  ^^^^  .j.^  adoption. 

Directors. 

Sec  2    The  officers  of  this  associa-  BY-LAWS 
lion  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  a  plural-  ,  ^^cLE  1  -MEETINGS 

ity  of  the  votes  cast  being  necessary  ARTICLE  1. 

to  a  choice.  Sec.  l.-This  Association  shall  hold 

Sec  a.  Election  shall  be  held  on  .^^  regular  annual  meeting  in  Shiloh 
January  15,  of  each  year,  the  date  of  Q^urcb  Building,  near  cemetery,  on 
the  death  of  the  Father  of  the  martyred  ^^^^  d^y  of  January  of  each  year 

president,  Abraham  Lincoln.  one  o'clock  P.  M.  unless  otherwise 

Sec.  4.    Officers  shall  be  installed  on  ordered, 
the  date  of  their  election  orby  theSec-        ggo_  2.  — At  regular  or  call  meetings 
retaiy-Trasurer  at  any  time  thereafter.     g^g  j^embers  shall  be  necessary  to  con- 

Sec  5   Any  member  shall  be  eligi-     gtituie  a  quorum, 
ble  to  office  upon  fiHiug  all  require-        gg^    3,    por  special  or  called  meet- 
ments.  ings  three  notices  shall  be  posted  in 

Sec.  5.  Every  official  vacancy  shall  p^b^c  places  speoifing  the  time,  date 
be  till'ed'at  a  regular,  adjourned  or  call-  object  of  meeting, 

ed  meeting  as  soon  as  practicable  after  RULES  OF  ORDER 

such  vacancy^is  ^^^^'^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  order  shall  be  au- 
of  all  books,  papersand  documents  per-  thority  on  all  points  of  parhmentary 
taining  to  his  office  and  shall  transmit  practice. 

^aaress  all  Communications.  APPUcations^fo.^M^^.e,^^^^^ 

Janesrille,  lU. 


MAP  OF  CENTRAL 


ILLI130IS 


While  Lincoln,  now  of  age,  was  seeking  his  fortune 
elsewhere,  his  parents  became  dissatisfied  with  their 
Macon  Co.  home  and  started  to  return  to  Indiana.  They 
decided,  however,     to  try  another  home  in  Illinois,  and 
settled  permanently  seven  miles  south  of  Charleston  in 
Coles  County. 


MAP  OF  THE  LINCOLN  HOMES  IN  COLES  COUNTY 


This  ma-o  shows  the  location  in  Coles  County  of  points 
of  interest  in  connection  with  the  Lincoln  family. 

1.  First  home,  1831 

2.  46  acres  purchased  in  1834 

3.  Second  home 

4.  Shiloh  Cemetery  where  Thomas  and  Sarah  Lincoln  are 
buried. 

5.  Last  Illinois  home  of  Lincoln's  parents,  where  they 
lived  until  their  death. 


M,i  rrooN 


MAP   or   THAT  PART  Or'  THE  PBOPOSED 

~-  THOMAS  LINCOLN  TRAIL  ^ 

TRAVERSING  PORTIONS  OF  COLES  AND  CUM- 
BERLAND COUNTIES,  ILLINOIS. 


CHARLESTON^ 


COLES  COUNTY  HOMESTEAD 


This  picture  represemts  the  last  home  of  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Lincoln  in  Coles  Co.     The  neighborhood  was 
known    in  a  general  way,  as  "Goose  Nest  Prairie"  or 
"  Farmington  ".      Janesville  is  the  nearest  town. 


SITE  OF  COLES  COUKTY  HOMESTEAD 


The  Gocse  Nest  Prairie  homestead  was  removed  for  ex- 
hibition purioosss  in  1882.     This  picture  shows  the  site 
of  the  cabin  as  it  appears  to-day. 


li 


Thomas  Lincoln  Log  Cabin 


Something  of  the  Poorj 
and  Humble  Father 
of  A.  Lincoln. 


While  the  name  ot  Abraham  Lin- 
coin  Is  inseparably    connected    with  I  beneath  Ibis  stone.  Thomas  LI 
Illinois,  and  the  capital  city  ol  the'.ind  his  second  wife,  Sarah  Bush  Lin^ 
state,  Springfield,  Is  the  scene  of  bis    coin-    We  pay  our  tribute 
sepulchre,  the  respoDslhllity  tor  mat 
connection  restetl  in  bis  father.  Thorn 


The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  I  and  her    belonglnss.    Inclnoing  nm 
grave  'hree  children,  to  the  new  home  in 

Abraham  Lincoln  loved  the  noble  Indiana.  From  this  it  has  been  In- 
ca"nce  0.  these  accurately  measured,  ferred  that  Thomas  L'ncoln  own^d 
penumeter  lines.  He  loves  places,  no  horses  ot  h,s  own  at  the  tiine.  On 
Hketh,,-  He  himself  has  Visited  this  the  contrary  be  owned 
«not  Where  our  feet  aie  standing,  or  more,  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
h  s  fee '  have  "stood,  and  with  llNe  four  or  five.  fron>  the  time  he  reach, 
'reason,    that   here   bo    might   honorled   the   age  »' 

Se;e  I   side  usU.nA.  brought  Lin-  her.  and  Thomas  Llncol.  P-P- 

colD  here  lo  I-ebruary.  18iil.  !ti  order  ed  tor  that  emergency,  and  pa>d  up 
h  t  hefoVf  he  left  for  his  inaugural   he.  deUs  hefcre 

as  president  he  might  pay  his  respect  Ibas  been  greatly  pU.ed  for  having 
to  the  two  people  whose  dust  is_ burled  |  married 


i  Thomas 


couple  today,  and  to  the  first  wllc  of 
Thomas  Lincoln.  Nancy  Hanks  Lin- 
coln, who  Uea  Ijurled  In  Spencer 
County.  Indiana. 

Let  us  first  record  "the  short  and 
simple  annals  '  of  these  three  people, 
the  father,  the  mother  and  the  step- 
mother of  Ahraham  Lincoln. 

Tliomas  Lincoln,  was  born  on  Lin- 
vllie  Creek,  In  that  part  of  Auguslaj 
which  Is  now  Roclcingham  Cuunly.; 
Virglnifi.  January  6,  177S.    His  f-i 


shiftless  a  man 
Lincoln,  but  that  pity  has  heeo  wast- 
ed. Slie  needed  a  home  and  a  hus- 
band niiitc  as  much  as  he  needed  a 
wife,  and  his  two  children  and  her 
'.hree  profited  equally  by  the  mar- 
riage. She  died,  December  10.  1SC9, 
and  her  s^we  baa  never  been  mark- 
ed until  this  day.  that  witnesses  the 
unveiling  of  a  suitable  monument  to 
the  memory  of  herself  and  her  hus- 
band. 

Thus,  rapidly,  1  sketch  the  outlines 
of  these  three  lives,  and  I  shall 
take  leave  ot  chronology,  and  attempt 
some  estimate  ot  the  home  life  ot 


I  Abraham, 


iiprctentic 


I  the  In- 


i  captain  in  the  militia  |  jiygQces  that  assisted  in  Ebaplug  the 


i  appsari 


with  that  title; 


■  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


1777  and  the  RockinKhani  countv 
ords  Cor  1770-  Abraham  Lincoln 
married,  not  Mary  Shi[i1ey.  as  Is  chiim- 
eil  In  many  hooks,  hut  Batlisheha  Her- 
ring, the  marriage  license  ijearing 
date  ot  Juno  9,  1770.  Abr.nham  Lin- 
coln married  but  once,  and  not  twice, 
as  Is  often  asserted,  and  his  widow 
survived  him  many  years-   The  family 


Abraham  ' 
in  17S4.  a: 
May,  17S6. 
Ight, 


Kentucky  about  17S2,  and 
as  killed  by  Indians,  not 
Is  usually  slated,  hut      I  se-ttje^ 


aa  Lincoln,  a  Kentucky  pioneer,  who 
came  to  this  state  from  Indiana,  after 
going  there  Irom  the  wilds  o£  Ken- 
lucky. 

It  is  to  honor  the  memory  ot  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  father  as  well  as  an- 
other memorial  tracing  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  reverence  (or  the  mem- 
ory of  his  step-mother.  Sarah  Push 
Lincoln,  that  the  Lions  of  Illinois  to- 
day unveiled  and  dedicated  the 
ment  marking  those  parental  graves 
In  the  Old  Gordon  cemetery,  near 
Janesville. 

History  relates  that  uboul  Ibf  ye.ir 
17S0.  a  man  by  the  name  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  left  Virginia  v.-lii\  his 
family  and  moved  to  Kentucky.  But 
two  years  after  his  arrival  ihert-.  and 
while  still  a  young  man.  worUln:--  one 
day  in  a  field,  be  was  steallhlly  as  j 
sasslnated  by  an  Indian,  who  shot 
him  to  death.  His  widow  wa.i  left 
In  extreme  poverty  with  five  ainal!  | 
children.  Uiree  sons  and  two  daugh-] 
ters.  It  was  the  youngest  of  the 
Kons.  Thomas,  who  was  the  father 
ot  Abraham  Lincoln,  first  martyred 

president  of  the  nation.        ,  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^  .uor„^.a,.  . 

SO  hlbte'a  mar^w^r'Thomas        '-'•^-"'  ^^'^  MasV.  Nov.  2S.  1727.    In  the  third 

Timlin    nn  rpro^  was  kento?  his  I  ^^^^"''Sli  n  crack  In  the  log  wall  of  Mordecai.  son  o(  Morde- 

wandidn.s  wUh  Jis  famiw  0  "''"^'  leal  and  Sarah  (Jones)  Lincoln 
wanderings  with  his  rami  y  in  q<^e%i^^^^  ^^^^^^^         father.    This  tragedyi.  o.  i«or. 

ot  a  permanent  home,  He  ^^/f^^  i  occurred,  not  where  Louisville  now| 
lioorest  of  the  poor,  and  is  sa  d  to  ■  ,^  Washington  or  Hardin 

have  l.-een  able  to  neiilier  rca<l  nor^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^„  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^ 
j  been  shown  to  me  as  those  where 
I  the  pioneer  Lincoln  was  killed.  He 
killed  on   Long  Run   ot  Floyd's 
could  fo£  wages.^  Atl  pq^j^_  j,|g     unmarked     grave  Is 

'  '~     probably    within    the    inclosure   nf  a 
'  mtic  church  yard  even  more  primitive 


In  the  Augusta    county    records  lorj  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Thomas  LiQ- 

it.^  ti„.-i.-ir,,.h:.Ti,  i-n,inti  rpcj  ^^^^  ^^.^^  descended  was  a  thorough-^ 
ly  respectable  family.  It  was  ot  pure^ 
Kiiglish  descent,  and  came  to  Amerl-^ 
ca  first  by  way  oE  Massachusetts.  In 
the  Revolutionary  war  there  were 
many  coloniiil  soldiers  named  Lin- 
coln from  Massachusetts,  and  very 
few  from  any  other  slate.  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  of  the  sixth  generation 
in  descent  from  Samuel  Lincoln,  who 
horn  in  England  about  1619  and 


Hingbam,  Mass.,  before 


wTlIe. 

When  large  enough 
mother  he  left  home  and  worked  for] 
whomsoever  I 
the  age  of  twenty-olgbt  Thomas  Lin-; 
coin  built  a  cabin  ot  his  own  In  Ken-' 


_               his   tallier  mtirderea.  ■                    Samuel  and  Martha  Lin- 

and  witnessed  also  the  swift  revengej  ^^^'^  Hinghara.  Mass..  was  born 

ot  hia  ol.-Ier  brother  Mordecai.  a  '-^dij^^^  ^^^^  jj^^j  ScituaLe, 
ot  fourteen,    who    took  careful 


born  at  HiDgham.  April  24.  1686.  and 
died  at  Amity,  Pa-.  May  12.  1737. 
In  the  fourth  generation,  J'ohu.  son  o£j 
Mordecai  and  Hannah  (Salter)  Lio-j 
coin,  was  born  at  Freehold,  New  Jer-j 
sey.  May  3,  1716  and  died 


tucky  and  married  Miss  Nancy  Hanks,  ^  [j^^^  jp  which  we  are  assembled, 
daughter  of  another  poor  family  ot,  ^jj^^  ^^^^  hone  I^un  Baptist  Church. 
Virginia,  who  had  moved  to  t^en-;  ^^[^.jj  gj^nds  upoo  land  owned  by  the 
tucky.  Two  children  -were  born  of,  murdered  man,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
this  union,  the  first  being  a  daugh- '  f^^^gp  q{  Thomas.  Accompaolei!  by 
ter.  Sarah,  the  younger  being  Abra-  ^f^g^  members  ot  the  Fllson  Cluh  ot 
ham   Lincoln,  who   became  the  six-;  Louisville,  j  identified  the  Lin- 

teenth     president    of    the    United' (.q]jj  f^^^  , 


;  Linville 


States. 

When  Abrahanj  Lincoln 

I  of  age  bia  father  sold  his  Ken. 


Creek,  Virginia,  in  November  17S8.' 
In  the  fifth  generation,  Abraham,  son 
of  John  and  Rebecca  (Flowers)  Lln-| 
coin  was  born  in  Berks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, Mjy  13.  1744:  married 
Bathshcba  Herring,  and  removed  to^ 
Rocklnghaiii  County.  Virginia.  Here, 
bis  three  sons  and  two  daughters 
were  born.  He  migrated  to  Kenutcky 
in  1762.  and  was  killed  there  by  In- 
dians in  May.  17SG.  Tliis  is  a  line 
Lon?  Run,  and  the  L^n-j  p„re  English  descent,  and  It  Is 
-     ■  -  JcnowD  that  at  any  point  there 

was  inter-marriage  with  any  widely 
divergent  strain.  All  o(  these  Amer- 
ican ancestors  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
could  read  and  write,  and  so  could 


I  coin  spring  and  the  site  of  ' 
eight  1  coin  home,  and  have  made  what  !  re- 
gard as  a  close  approach  lo  proof  ot 
tucky  homestead  in  1620  end  moved   the  location  of  the  pioneer  Lincoln's 
lo  Indiana,  where  two  years. later  his  grave,    it  Is  not  likely  that  any  future 

mother  passed  away.                         !  investigation  will  he  mnro  thorough  i  j^^j.   (hough  his  education  was  very 
In   1830  Thomas  Lincoln  sold  out  or  will   greatly   modify   this   cnntlu-  jne^ger.    Like  all  names  on  the  fron- 
tils  squatter's  claim  In  Indiana  andision.    Tbomos  Lincoln's  father  sleeps  ^         (j,g  name  Lincoln  was  misspell- 
-  nv<^--*a  Macon  caun'-"  -.lV\^oiB.  By  — n — tittle,    cemetp.rv     in     Jeffer-soni  .  t.  '  , 


spelled  it.' "  I  "have  seen  hundreds  ot 
signatures  and  none  of  them  spelled 
otherwise  than  Lincoln. 
This  was  not  a  low-grade  family, 
good,  average,  undlsllngulsh- 


that  time  Abraham  Lincoln  had  gain-  county,  Kentucky,  near  to  the  Shelby 
ed  his  majority  and  he  struck  out  into  county  line,  and  on  tie  brow  of  an 
the  world  to  make  a  Thing  for  him-  elevation  overlooking  the  stream — a 
Belt.  Up  to  the  time  he  was  twen  situation  not  unlike  that  ot  our  owt 
ty-one   years   old    Abraham    Lincoln   surroundings  this  very  hour,  here  li  j( 

lived  with  his  father  and  worked  out.  nilnnl':  |       American  family.    The  LlncolnR 

contributing  bis  meager  wage  to  hel;     Thomas  was  the  youngest  of  three  jj^  ^j^^  j^ij,^       Kentucky  were  ot  the 
sustain  his  father's  growing  (amlU -sons  of  Abraham  and  B.-itbsheba  Lin- ;  ^^j^^^  ^j^j,^      j|jg  ^[ncolns  In  the  niu- 
Moves  to  Coles  County.  (.pir,   ^is  brothers  heing  named  Mordi-  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^g^e  the  same  line- 

Thomas  Lincoln  moved  In  1S31  from   ^al  and  Joslah-    He  had  also  one  old-  j^ose  In  Tennessee  and  Vlr- 

Macon  county  to  Farmlngton.  a  few  gr  sister  Mary,  and  a  sister  two  years  |  Jj,,^    ^^^j  ^f  close  kin  to  those  in 
miles   southeast     ot   Mattoon.     This   younger  than   himself.   Nancy,   born  I  p^^^;  ,^^^5^  ^^^j  „a3g3(,jj^sg.ts. 
rural  community  was        ^^^lle^  north   jj,    Virginia.     March   2G,  17S0     She  |     ,  ^^^^^^  ^j-g       correct  few  of  the 

ing  impressions  ot  Thomas  Lincoln. 


17S0 

1  mile  east  ot  the  Old  Gordon  married  William  Brumfield.  in  ISO).! 
cemetery.  There  he  built  a  simple  -^^^  mother.  Bathsheba.  being  alive 
log  cabin,  and  lived  In  it  but  a  tew  signing   the   required  document 

months,  when  he  again  moved  to  a  consenting  to  the  marriage.  Bathsheba 
spot  known  to  the  early  settlers  as  ,3,^^  ,,ygj  ^1,^  this  daughter.  Nancy. 
"Buck  Grove,"    on    account  of  two  qh  creek  in  Hardin  county,  and 

deer  bucks  having  locked  horna  In  aj  ,g  burled  beside  her.  The  grnve  nf 
fight  and  died  there.  At  this  po'nt.  gathgheba  is  not  marked,  and  the  exav.t 
he  built  a  second  cabin,  and  the  tam-- ^^tg  her  death  Is  not  known,  but 
lly  lived  In  it  a  few  months  whtn  It  >jajj(.y'3  grave  has  a  tombstone  which 
was  moved  down  to  the  trail  leading  ^^^jgg  (^at  ghe  departed  tills  life  at 
from  Goose  prairie     to    Charleston.       o'clock,  October  9.  IS-IS.  aged  05 

The  Goose  prairie  road  cabin,  near,  ^^^^^  g  months  and  fourteen  daye. 
the  Old  Gordon  cemetery  and  Shiloh  Tbomas  Lincoln,  tbo  youngest  son 
chuch  Is  the  last  one  In  which  T!iom-l  q,  (j^g^^  pioneers.  Abrahai-i  and 
as  Lincoln  lived.  He  passed  away ,  g^thsbeha,  remcved  frnn  Kertii<-l;v 
In  It  January  15.  1S51,  having  lived  Indiana  In  the  autumn  of  1816,  and 
and  worked  in  that  community  for|  Mscon  County.  Illinois  In  the  sprlug 
twenty  years.  |  of  3530.    He    came    to  Goose  Nest 

The  Thomas  Lincoln  cabin  atterj  Pralrle,  threa  and  one  halt  miles 
having  been  taken  apart  was  loaded  j  fmrn  this  spot,  (n  1832,  and  lived 
on  the  cars  for  shipment  to  the|  thero  until  b's  death.  J.muiry  17. 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  hut  thalj  His  first  wife  V'.-.s  Nancy  Hanks, 
was  the  last  ever  seen  of  It.  Thelwho  wbs  born  in  Virginia  about 
supposition   by  many  was  and   still  j  1754.    'fbe  eisct  date  oC  her  birth 


•  3  that  some  person  regarded  It  as  a 
tourca  of  mortification  and  therefore 
prevented  Its  exhibition. 


uiiljuown,  and  the  books  that  profess 
to  give  It  previously  base  their  de- 
clarations on  no  documentary  proof. 
The  Hanks  family  In  that  period 
kept  no  family  records.  She  was  ap- 
proaching her  twenty-third  birthday 
when,  on  June  12.  1306.  she  manled 
Thomas  Lincoln.  She  was  a  tall, 
slender,  and  rather  frail 
dark  completion,  and  a  high  fore- 
head. From  her,  ae  he  believed,  her 
son  Abraham  inherited  some  of  his 
best  trail-s.  She  w.ts  virtuous 
'worthy  woman,  nnd  her  son  honored 
her  memory.  She  died  near  Gentry- 
jvllle,  Indiana.  October  5.  1S18.  at  the 
j  age  ot  35.    Her  grave    is  worthily 

Imarlted,  and  is  surrounded  hy  a  park, 
owned  and  maintained  by  (he  State 
ot  Indiana.  Illinois,  tardily  follow- 
ing the  example  of  her  sister  state, 
I  this  day  sends  salutations  from  this 
sacred  spot  to  the  grave  of  Lincoln's 
I  oivn  molber,  yonder  In  the  quiet  re- 
1  pose  ot  Soutliern  Indiana. 

Sarah  Bush,  n  daughter  ot  Chris- 
topher Bush,  was  born  in  Hardin 
County.  Kentucky.  December  13.  17SS 
She  married.  March  13.  ISnfi,  Danin 
.TohDSton.  the  jailer  of  that  county 
There  Is  a  tradition  that  Thomas  Lin. 
coin  had  been  a  suitor  for  her  hand 
before  her  first  marriage:  If  so.  she 
did  not  show  good  judcnient  In  re- 
jecting him.  Her  first  husband  died 
In  October.  1313,  leaving  her  with 
three  small  children  and  a  heavy  In- 
debtedness. On  December  2,  ISlfl,  she 
married  Thomas  Lincolu.  Mer  pos- 
sessions In  furniture  were  consider- 
able DS  compared  with  his.  and 
be  liad  journled  from  Indiana,  b 
to  Kentucky  on  horseback  to  C£ 
her,  be  had  to  borrow  from  bis  broth-1 


The  first  Is  that  he  was  cheated  < 
ot  his  share  In  bis  father's  estate  by 
the  rapacity  of  bis  eldest  brother,  Mor- 
decai. A  number  ot  sentimental  books 
and  some  that  are  of  more  sober  char- 
a'Cter  liavo  sobbed  over  this  situation. 
The  fact  appears  to  he  that  as  the 
elder  Abr.Tiiam  Lincoln  died  intestate, 
his  eldest  son.  Mordecai.  Inherited  the 
entire  estate  under  the  old  English 
law  of  primogeniture  then  in  force  In 
Yirglnia  an-l  Kentucky.  But  It  seems 
to  have  been  well  understood  In  such 
cases  that  the  eldest  son.  who  only 
had  standing  In  court,  acted  as  guar- 
dian ot  the  Interests  of  the  younger 
heirs.  Indeed,  Mordecai  himself  was 
hut  fifteen  when  his  father  was  killed. 
The  court  records,  of  course,  do  not 
show  the  transactions  between  Mor- 
decai and  bis  brothers.  But  the 
records  do  show  that  when  the  second 
Joslali.  came  ot  age,  Mordecai 
sold  land  that  had  been  bis  father's, 
and  Joslah  bought  land  tor  cash. 
They  also  show  that  when  Thomas 
came  of  age,  Mordecai  sold  more  land, 
and  soon  afterward.  Thomas  bought 
for  118  pounds,  cash,  238  acres  ol 
land  on  Mill  Creek,  In  Hardin  county. 
Kentucky,  a  farm,  by  the  way.  which 
all  writers  have  erred  about,  but  which 
has  now  been  Identified.  Where  did 
Thomas  obtain  118  pounds?  Presum- 
ably from  the  settlement  of  hia  fath- 
er's eEt.-\te.  There  Is  no  slightest  evi- 
dence that  he  was  wronged  by  bla 
brothers. 

I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  state 
just  what  title  Tbomas  Lincoln  had  to 
his  several  farms,  though  this  Is  a 
story  I  intend  some  time  to  relate. 
He  had  better  color  of  title  than  any- 
book  now  shows,  and  he  had  cash,  not 
a  vast  sum,  but  ao  adequate  sum.  for 
each  purchase. 

I  also  want  to  refute  the  story  that 
(be  Lincoln  cabin  was  furnished  In 
the  most  poverty-stricken  fashion.  I 
do  not  credit  the  stories  of  those  who 
profess  to  remember  thia  cabin,  and 
eitber  to  have  shared  its  luxurirrs  or 
suffered  ILs  privotioos.  I  think  all 
such  stories  untruthful.  But  we  have 
the  record  ot  auction  sales  of  a  num- 
ber of  estates  where  Thomas  Lincoln 
was  present  as  a  successful  bidder, 
and  he  bought  spoons,  dishes  and 
cooking  utensils,  as  well  as  live  atoci:  I 
.'ind  implements. 

1  wnnt  lo  relate  one  little  Incident, 
bi-^-ause  It  sheds  a  light  on  the  charac- 1 
ler  of  Thomas  Lincoln  while  ho  was  j 
alill  living  In  Kentucky.  Rev.  Louis  | 
.v..  Worren,  to  whom  I  am  Indebted  for. 
ny  discoveries  of  hitherto  unknown  , 


r-ln-law 


wagon   to   trausport  her  (acts  about  the  Llncolos,  discovered 


the  report  of  the    commlsslonera  -  ap-  children  then  and  ere  aged  now,  we  „  „„„rular  and  compactly 

pointed  by  the  court  ot  Hardin  county  are  glad  ol  their  testimony.  eled.  He         "^"''.^"i^^^^^/^.f  ,,3, 

to  Bettle  the  estate  of  Dr.  Daolel  B.  1  '  ThomJa  Lincoln  was  a  farmer  and  |  built,  and  had  a  f''sli  ^^"^p-  "'as 
potter  of  Elizabethtown.  He  hart '  a  carpenter.  He  was  not  e^-^^^'^  1  Jovial,  sloxv  la  thoagh  and  m  n.o^^^^ 
died  leaving  a  widow  and  ^  ^rge  I  skilled  In  either  trade,  but  In  neither  j  ment,  good  oatured  but  a  dangerous 
umount  due  hlro  lu  unpalt  fees.  He  1  was  he  wholly  a  failure.  He  waa  a  niuu  when  angry, 
also  le£t  debts  amounting  to  ti  1  [air  average  country  carpenter.  He  totaler,  but  was  tempeuiie 
asy*.  The  commissioners  were,  able  could  frame  a  window  or  hang  a  door  ,  ot  liquor,  and  1 
to  collect  out  of  the  accounts  di,e  blm  or  build  a  chest  of  drawers  aud  do  It ,  ed  abstemious, 
the  total  Bum  ?864.89iA.  leaving  tbe  well.  Skill  in  the  use  of  tool,  ran  In  ;  uiud.  and  hud  deep,  grey  Ci 
Etill    in    delJt   5695.4Gli_     The  the  Lincoln  family.  1 

In  this  neighborliooi!  us  "Un-cle 


his  u^o 
that  day  was  recl.on- 
He  was  [rlendly  and 
that 

lestate.till    In    debt   5695.4Gli The  I  the  Lincoln  family.    1  have  seen  sam- 1  sometimes  lacked    l^^'^'"  /"J, /J,',^" 
oEnies  of  the  carpenter  work  Ota  number  kindled  with  a  deep  light. 

"   I  f"-^        ^       ^   ,   II,..'  .   i„  iMc  noiohlinrliooi!  1 

■Grandfather 

how  to  mortise   Lincoln.-    His  neigl'bors  spoke  well 
the    ordinary  i  of  him,  and  those  hero  present  who 
r  that  counted  for  Dkill  in  Ihe  car- i  remember  him  will  not  recsill  from 
■  -  -  -  .phe  mailing  ot  Uiolr  childhood  recollections  i.iiyui'n^ 

'  .  B      runs  was  u  .a.s-=  P^rt  of  the  worl:  to  hU  discredit.    He  was  not  educated 
I  01  the  carpenter  of  that  day.    1  have   or  learned  or  ambitious;  ho  ^^'-^^ 
I     He  paid  his  taxes  regularly,       he  seen  the  acxount  book    of    Thomas'   hrilUant  or  of  cxtvaordma^-  ah,  l  y^^ 
left  no  unpaid  debts  behind  hi' wNen   nephew,  the  younger    Mordecal,    he  but  he  had  good  sense,  ^o^'"''  J"'''' 
h.  left  Kentucky  or  Indiana  r  Dica-  made  coffins,  as  Thomas  did.    Siv  dul-  n.ent.   a    kind  ^j"'"  ^ 

tur.  He  lived  and  died  a  pc-"  "i^n.  lars  was^hls  charge  for  a  full  sized  acuity.  He  wos  reliable  and  ^^orLhy 
thriftless,  improvident  and  qv»  '^'-k-  coffin  tor  a  woman,  seven  dollars  for  of  respect. 

ing  In  qualities  that  appeal  to 'el™'ig-  a  coffin  for  a  man,  and  three  dollars  ,  ^tiomas  Lincoln  won  the  love  of 
Inatlon.  But  he  was  a  good'^'s'ibi^r,  for  a  coftln  tor  a  child.  Under  our  ^^^.^  ^^^^  women.  Nuucy  HunUs,  the 
■a  good  rather,  a  good  husbni'-  ;  teet  In  thle  cemetery  many  ot  the  cof-  njother  ot  his  tliree  children,  was  a 

'  I  hold  no  brief  for  Tboraa  LIncc  in. '  tins  of  Thomas  Uncoln  have  decayed  slander,  thoughtiui  young  woman. 
He  was  not  a  great  man.  he  n-^'  v'ln  the  duft  they  have  inclosed.  '  ^^^^  ,,,,^1  aod  melancholy  Hllonui.- 
great  enough  to  be  the  fathenf  a  man  Thomaa  Lincoln  had  some  skill  in  I  ing  In  her  character.  From  her.  as 
ot  outstanding  grealncsa,  an'  some  of  farm  surgery,  and  was  sent  for  when  |  Liucnln  believed,  he  Inherited  hla  po  '■- 


'  commissioners  record  the    ...  ^ 

I  the  men  from  wboni  they  hi.j  been  of  the  Lincolns,  both  of  Tliomas  Liu- ■  i; 
able  to  collect,  and  Thomas   Lincoln  coin  and  of  his  kinsfolk  in  Hancock  ,  Tommy"  and  later 
1 18  among  them,  having  paid  In  tmi  hia  1  county.    They  I 
'small  balance  ot  $1,46.        's  '  *  itf  .'aaf^  dove-tall 
'Item,  hut  it  .nbowa  fhi 
1  Lincoln  needed  a  doctor  sh(  t^try  ot  that  day. 

[and  Thomas  Lincoln  paid  b 
bills. 


the  qualities  which'  made  Abrabam 
Lincoln  great,  hia  patience,  his  good 
humor,  hia  idndliness,  hla  loe  of  tun. 

he  Inherited  from  his  fatlpr.  We  thes^  rude  but  effective  operations, 
cannot  afford  to  hold  Id  llgit  regard      -      ■  •  -         — -'''■■^ 

the' man  who  gave  to  tha'world  eo 


.eighhora  had  need  of  him.  There  are 
nen  living  in  this  neigbborhood  who 
■ememher  to  have  assisted  in 


__.  lysis,  his  Intellectual  alert- 
and  bis  capacity  for  sustained 
of  I  thought.    She  was  a  religious  wom^in. 
land  when  she  was  dying  she  told  uer 
.1  be  kl:i'l  to 


The  house  where  Lincoln  died  In  j  children  to  love  God 
J851  and  where  his  widow  died  in  1860  each  other,  an  admonllion  which  ihey 
stood  three  and  one-half  miles  from  obeyed,  holding  ber  memory  In  high 
It  Is  often  alleged  that  Thonas  Lincoln  here.  It  was  sold  to  a  corporation  regard.  The  clods  tell  heavily  ■■m  hov 
could  not  rend  or  write  unti  his  mar- '  jugt  before  the  World's  Fair  In  Chi'  whip-saweil  coffin  in  the  wnofls  of  in- 
riage,  and  that  his  wife  Naicy  Hanhs  (-ago,  and  conveyed  there  lor  exhihi- '  ,iiana.  and  her  death  tell  as  a  cruel 
taught  him  to  write.  On  th.  contrary.  i\on  purposes.  What  became  nt  it  no  sorrow  on  the  heart  ot  her  sou  Ahni- 
ona  appears  to  know.  But  I  have  ham.  According  to  the  custom  nr_  the 
learned  that  Thomas  Lincoln  lived  In   country,  tbe  funeral  service 


he  could  "bungllngly 
'  ns  his  Bon  Abraham  said,  before 

was  married,  while  Nancy  made  that  house  only  two  daya  and 
■  mark.   That  abe  could  read  id 

we  are  assured  by  those  whi' 
i  her;  that  he  could  do  so  we  art^ 
led  by  the  fact  that  be  did  It, 


I  square  house,  or  at  least  a  rec- 
I  It  Is  often  alleged  that  Thomas  tin- ■  tangular  house,  built  of  round  or  un- 
'  coin  was  a  religious  vagrant.  We.are  'hewn  logs.  Hound-log  houses  were 
'told  on  what  appears  to  many  I'-O  have  the  first  homes  of  virtually  all  ihe 
been  reliable  authority  of  hlf<  S'llng  pioneers.  But  the  settlers  aspired  to 
I  from  one    denomination    to    another,  Iq  ,  square-log    houses,    that  Is, 

I  And  we  are  told  that  it  was  bla  ^"lond  houses  tor  which  the  logs  have  been 


held 

months  later  when  a  truvclin,-; 
Ight.  He  lived  In  a  round-log  house  preacher  named  David  I^lkln  was  In 
Q  the  same  farm.  -  A  roundloi;  house,  ;he  neighborhood, 
pu  understand.  Is  not  a  round  house. 


The  second  wife  of  Thomas  Lincoln, 
the  second  mother  ot  Abraham  Lin 
coin,  wna  Sarah  Bush,  whose  gr.ive 
has  -waited  S5  years  Cor  Ihe  monument 
which  we  erect  today.  Bat  a  mon-.i- 
lURut  has  already  been  ercctei!  tor  her 
in  tlie  memory  oC  those  who  knew  ot 
Influence  upon  Abrah.nm  Lincoln. 


iwite,  Sarah,  who  first  Induced  lilm  to  hewn  and  better  fitted,  and  with  wall  gj,^  encouraged  his  love  oC  le.Trnlns, 


_  unite  with  any  church.    On  the  cod-  gurtacea  more  nearly  plane.  Such 
j  trary.  Thomas  Lincoln  and  hhi  first '  houae  Thomas  Lincoln  aspired  If 
jwlfe  Nancy  Haoka  were  membnra  of  |  and  occupy,  hut.  not  being  ar 
I  the  Little   Mount  Baptist  chur.ch  In^bltlous  or  excessively  energetic 
j  Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  and  wh.  jn  a 'he  did  not  hasten  the  matter. 


At  last  the  t 


Baptist  cburch  was  organized  on  L.lttlo 
Pigeon  Creek  in  Indiana,  he  unitn.d  by  ^  nouse  t 
i  letter,    and    his    second    wife    S.  ^rah  ^^tween 
j  Bush  Lincoln  ty    "experience."  In 
jthle   cburch,   he    served    aa  trUMtee. 

i often  as  moderator,  sometimes  aa 
referee  In  matters  of  dispute.  b(  )me- 
times  as  a  messenger  to  other  chu  rch- 
^es,  and  when  he  and  Sarah  dopa  rted 
;to  Illinois,  they  brought  their  chi  irch 
i  letters  in  their  pocket.  There  w-a  i  no 
[Baptist  church  here  within  reach,  and 
■  the  Lincolns  he-c.nme  Interested  In  the 
[preaching  of  Rev.  Thomaa  Good)  BaD. 


of  Charleston,  a  minister 
Church  of  the  Disciples  of  Cb 
With  that  congregation.  Iq  their  1 
years,  Thomas  and  Sarah  Lin 
were  affiliated.  Rev.  Thomas  G 
man  preached  the  funeral  eermo 
Thomas  Lincoln.  I  am  reliably 
formed  by  some  who  heard  It  th. 
could  be  heard  at  a  distance  ot 
a  mile.  Mr.  Goodman's  sermon  li 
preserved,  but  he  spoke  hlgblj 
Thomas   Lincoln  a; 


though  she  had  none  of  it  heissif.  She 
nurtured  him  In    the    simple  virtues 
which  she  l;new  and  pract'ceil. 
'came  to  the  home  when  Ihe  chlldreir. 
1  Abraham  and  his    sister    and  rheir 
house  was  erected, '  cousin  Dennis  HanKs,  were  unk'^i.^pt 
ms  with  a  fire  place  and    ragged,    and    she    washed^  and 
a  of  hewn  logs.  But  mended  and  patched  and  darnei'  an;l 
by  the  lime  It  was  tinish^^d,  Thomas  hrouglit  cleanliness    and    comfort  to 
Lincoln  was  a  stck    man.     His    step-  the  home.    She  was  a  true  niothor  in 
daughter,  Matilda,  set  up  a  loom  and   Abraham  Lincoln,  and  whon  he  wes . 
did  some  weaving  In  the  new  house,  -about  to  leave  hft  home  !n  frpvin^:field 
but  Thomas  Lincoln  lay  slcl;  In  the  and  begin  his  dutiei  as  rr<^ai!ic-.:t  of; 
round-log  house  near  by.  'the   L'nitcrt   Sti.tes,  one   ot   the   few ; 

On  the  dav  before  he  died,  he  grew  -  visits  which  he  made  nut  of  Srrn.g- 1 
restless,  and  Insisted  on  bfing  moved,  field  between  his  clecllon  .nd  lit-usu". 
SO  a  he,:  was  set  up  In  the  rew  house,  ntion  w.-,s  that  lo  the  oh:  home  ^'hore 
and  his  step-son.  John  D.  .lohnston.  he  vIsUed  her,  and  to  th  s  spot  v-hcrc  , 
and  old  Ben  Wright  moved  hhn  to  the   Ms  f^'Mier  lay  burin..    Ab.aham  L  n- ■ 
1  blni  In  coin  saw  to  It  (bat  so  long  as  she, 
li    walls,  lived,  she  had  a   home  of  her  own 
-a\p,  and   which  i 


Qjr  home.    He  looked 
1  content.    He  saw  the  smoo 
i  hewn  with  hla  adz  and  broai 
Ihe  was  reated  by  the  sight.    Ho  war. 
j  In  his  own  new  bouse.    He  slept  there 
I  that  night,  and  rested  better  than  he 
had  been  resting.    Tbe  ne.\t  dav  he      We  arf 
died.    They  held  thp  funeral  In  UTo  jibcvt-  the 
new    square-log   house;    and    Parson  p|e.   if  nn 
Goodman,  standing  In  the  open  door.  ,-5,'  the  rs'. 
and  preaching  to  the  women  and  child-  T'Cpgt  Piai 


relative 


high 


Thomas  Goodman  stood  here 
our  feet  stand  this  day,  and  cor 
to  this  prairie  duat  tbe  dust  ot  1 
Lincoln;  and  hjs  old  neighbors  m 
ed  for  a  man  whom  they  held  in 
ot  Charleston,  a  minister 
Church  of  the  Disciples  of  C 
With  that  congregation,  in  their 
years,  Thomas  and  Sarah  Lin  iood' 
were  affiliated.  Rev.  Tliomas  G  n  of 
man  preached  the  funeral  sermo  In- 
Thomas  Lincoln,  t  am  reliably  at  It 
formed  by  some  who  heard  It  th  half 
could  be  heard  at  a  distance  ot  ;  not 
a  mile.  Mr.  Goodman's  sermon  U  ■  of 
preserved,  but  he  spoke  hlghlj  r,  a 
Thomas  Lincoln  ns  a  neiglibo  man. 
friend  and  a  consistent  Christian  'here 
Thomas  Goodman  stood  here  Itted 
our  feet  stand  this  day,  and  coi  omaa 
to  this  prairie  duat  the  dust  of  1 
Lincoln;  and  his  old  neighbors  m 
ed  for  a  man  whom  they  held  In 
regard  as  an  honest  and  kindly 
and  a  good  neighbor.  People  stil 
living  who  remember  'the  funeral 
the  Interment,  and  though  the/ 


rovidenc  and  lu: 
could    not  lak( 
11  hpr:  ami  In  th.'l  home  sh( 
1  her  death. 

erecllng  Ihls  monutueni 
r.ivcs  ot  very  humble  ppo 
one  had  cntleil  at  tlie  dooi 
Mr;:;  house  over  ou  Coosi 
!  acil    told    Thomas  am 


ren  inside  and  the  men  outside,  waa  Sarah  Lincoln  that  one  day  a  monu 
heard  not  only  by  both  these  congre-  r.icnl  iike  Ibis  woul'i  iimrit  their  gi'ave 
gntlons,  but  by  every  one  else  within  ih?y  woiiid  have  been  much  bswitder 
a  radius  of  half  a  mile,  as  I  have  al- .  e;!.  They  could  har'lly  hrtvu  undei 
ready-stated.  !si:dOf!  liie  inforniulion.    But  the  mouu 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  anout  five  foct '  ment  Is  well  deserved,  and  ha.s  waitei 
and  nine  laches    tall,    and    -weic-heti  all  too  long.    The  world  has  on  tlu 


He  f 


tbe 


ihewn  with  his  adz  and  hroad-n\'o.  and 
[he  was  rested  by  the  sight.  Tie  was 
i  In  hla  own  new  bouse.  He  "ilept  thero 
ithat  night,  and  rested  hetter  than  be 
i  had  been  resting.  The  next  day  he 
idled.  They  Iield  the  funeral  In  flm 
new  squaie-log  house;  nnd  Parson 
Goodman,  standing  In  the  open  door, 
and  preaching  to  the  women  nnd  child- 
ren inside  and  the  men  outside,  wa.i 
heard  not  only  by  both  these  congre- 
gations, but  by  every  one  else  within  ihp 
a  radius  ot  half  a  mile,  as  I  have  nl-  ed. 


high 


;ady  stated. 
Thomas  Linroln 
nd  nine  Inches  t 
about  180  pounds. 


alls,  lived,  she  had  n  home  ot  her  own 
and  which  even  her  Iniprovi'ient  nnd  In; 
was  portuniite  relatives   could    not  lakt 
iiway  from  her;  and  In  th-it  home  sh( 
lived  until  her  death. 

We    ni'e    erocllng    this  monumeni 
ahcv:'  the  jtravcs  o[  very  humble  peo 
pic.  Tf  nny  one  liad  called  at  tbe  dooi 
of  the  TOTi •■.'■■!<:;;  house  over  ou  Cnosi 
Kcst  Prairie'  and    told    Thomas  ant 
S?rah  Lincoln  that  one  day  a  monn 
like  (Ills  wniil:]  luarlc  their  grave 
wo-iild  hnve  been  much  bewilder 
Tliey  could  haruly  hnve  under 


I  stood  the  in'ormallon.  But  the  mouu 
^as  anout  five  teot  ment  Is  well  deserved,  r.nd  has  waifet 
ill.  and  wcivhed  all  too  long-  Tbe  irorld  hiia  on  thi 
He    had    a    v.-clt  v;l!ole  monuments  enough,  and  sonn 


shaven.  His  ot  tl;cm  arc 
a  level  of  the  But  It  has  1 


very  doubtful  value 
tuu  many  that  com 


nicmornte  Ihe  virtues  that  we  honor; 
li;  these  two  unfilled  Americans, 
thc;:c  two  modcat  servants  of  (lod.  In 
honoring  them  we  pay  honor  again  to 
Abvahuui  Lincoln,  and  to  his  first 
mother,  Nancy  Hanlis.  And  we  honor 
thw  rugged  honoHty,  the  simple  dignity, 
the  unpretentious  piety,  that  charac- 
terized Ihe-  hor.ie  lite  of  Thomas  and 
Bnrah  Lincoln. 

Tho  must  cNilnous  sigu  in  the  life  ot 
today  h-i  the  dlslntegrailon  of  (he 
American  home.  America  will  ha 
strong  In  proportion  a.i  her  home  llfo 
is  clean  anil  united  and  virtuous  and 
strong.  The  Inscriptions  on  this  mon- 
ument are  of  the  simplest  possible 
character.  They  bear  only  the  names 
of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Bush  I^lncoln 
[  Qo<:  the  years  of  their  birth  umj  death, ' 
and  one  simple  sentence.     But  that  1 

! sentence  Is  one  of  noble  eulogy: 
"Their  Humble  but  Worthy  Home 
Gave  to  the  World  Abraham  Lincoln." 


,  iA»  The  Cabin  Still  Cabin 
^     •  Abraham  Lincoln  "Lost  Farm" 
•  Lincoln  (Thomas)  Log  Cabin 
State  Park 


"Come  Home  To  The  Cabin" 

(See  The  Cabin  Still  cabin  on  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Forgotten  Farm  on  the  Lincoln  Heritage  Trail  in 
Coles  County,  Illinois,  adjacent  to  the  Lincoln 
Log  Cabin  State  Park.) 


Follow  the 
Lincoln  Heritage 
Trail  signs. 


Warranty  Deed 
to 


Abraham  Lincoln's 
"Forgotten  Farm" 


to 


from 


is  proud  to  offer  you  a  small 
historically  significant  portion 
of  the  "Lost  Lincoln  Farm."* 


'  Lot  I  consisis  of  one  acre  in  ihe  Abraham  Lincoln  Farm  Plal.  Since 
there  ore  6,272,640  square  inches  in  an  acre,  your  undivided  interest 
may  be  regarded  as  being  equivalent  to  one  square  inch  of  the  the 
one  acre  tract  in  which  you  have  an  undivided  interest  (tenancy  in 
common). 


Abraham  Lincoln's  "Forgotten  Farm" 

This  Indenture  Witnesseth,  That  the  Grantor,  Abraham  Lincoln  Land  &  Cattle  Company,  Inc.,  a  corporation  duly 
organized  and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  duly  authorized  to  transact 
business  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  and  in  consideration  of  One  Dollar  and  Other  Good  and  Valuable  Considera- 
tion, and  in  further  consideration  of  the  covenants  and  agreements  herinafter  contained,  and  pursuant  to  the 
authority  given  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  said  corporation,  CONVEYS  and  WARRANTS  unto 


(fill  in  vour  name) 

hereinafter  jointly  and  severally  designated  Grantee,  a  1/6,272, 640th  undivided  interest  in  and  to  the  following 
described  real  estate: 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 
WARRANTY  DEED 


"Come  home  to  the  Cabin" 

Lot  1  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Memorial  Farm  Plat  as  recorded  in  Book  5  of  Plats,  Page 
21,  in  the  Office  of  the  county  clerk  and  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  Coles  County,  Illinois; 
situated  in  Coles  County,  State  of  Illinois. 

Said  Plat  being  and  describing  a  portion  of  the  "Abraham  Forty"  purchased  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  October  25,  1841  from  Thomas  and  Sara  Bush  Lincoln,  his 
father  and  stepmother. 

Whenever  the  term  "Grantee"  is  used  herein  in  this  instrument,  it  shall  pertain  to 
the  grantee,  his  successors  and  assigns,  and  any  rights  of  the  Grantee  conferred 
herein  in  the  validity,  construction,  interpretation  or  effect  of  this  conveyance  shall 
be  determined  and  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
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The  Grantee  hereby  covenants  and  agrees,  as  a  further  consideration  for  this  conveyance,  that  the  following  terms, 
restrictions  and  conditions  shall  be  applicable  to  the  above-described  property  and  shall  be  binding  upon  said 
Grantee  and  that  the  said  terms,  restrictions  and  conditions  are  as  follows: 

No  improvement  shall  be  built  or  erected  upon  the  land  by  the  Grantee,  either  of  a  permanent  or  temporary  na- 
ture. Grantee  will,  at  all  times,  observe  any  and  all  local  laws  and  ordinances  applicable  to  said  premises.  Grantee 
shall  not  permit  any  nuisance,  either  public  or  private,  to  exist  on  said  property.  In  the  event  all  or  any  portion  of 
the  above-described  real  property  shall  be  sold,  taken  or  conveyed  in  any  way  whatsoever  as  the  result  of  any  emi- 
nent domain  proceedings,  the  proceeds  received  therefrom  shall  be  paid  forthwith  to  a  nonprofit  charitable 
organisation  or  association.  Grantee  hereby  expressly  waives  his  right  to  have  the  above-described  property  parti- 
tioned and  expressly  waives  all  rights  as  against  any  co-tenant  or  any  possessory  rights  in  and  to  the  property  con- 
veyed herein  granted  or  conferred  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois  or  by  Paragraph  4  of  An  Act  to  Revise  the  Law 
in  Relation  to  Joint  Rights  and  Obligations  (Approved  June  30,  1919.  L.  1919,  p.  633),  enacted  by  the  People  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  as  amended  now  and  from  time  to  time.  Grantee  expressly 
waives  his  right  to  extract  or  claim  ownership  of  any  and  all  minerals  and  oil  deposits  found  existing  on  said 
premises,  and  the  same  are  expressly  excepted  from  the  above  description.  Grantee  agrees  that  any  and  all  costs  and 
expenses  necessary  to  affect  title  in  purchasers  hereafter  shall  be  paid  for  by  said  Grantee.  Said  Grantee  hereby  ex- 
pressly waives  the  presentment  of  a  title  opinion  or  title  policy  from  the  Grantor.  Grantee  acknowledges  and  agrees 
that  the  total  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Grantor  for  any  imperfection  in  the  title  to  the  above  parcel  or  for  any 
breach  of  warranty  contained  herein  is  and  shall  be  no  more  than  the  consideration  paid  for  this  conveyance.  This 
conveyance  is  made  subject  to  all  existing  easements  and  right-of-way  upon  the  property. 

THE  GRANTEE  WILL  NOT  PARTICIPATE  IN  NOR  BE  ENTITLED  TO  OR  HAVE  ANY  RIGHT  IN  AND  TO 
ANY  RENTS  OR  PROFITS  DERIVED  FROM  THE  USE  OR  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  LAND.  GRANTEE  AGREES 
AND  ACKNOWLEDGES  THAT  THIS  CONVEYANCE  WAS  NOT  OFFERED  BY  THE  GRANTOR  NOR  WAS 
THE  CONVEYANCE  ACCEPTED  BY  THE  GRANTEE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT  OR  A  SECURITY. 

The  Grantor  agrees  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  all  taxes  and  assessments  which  may  be  levied  hereafter  upon  this 
property. 

Any  provisions  of  this  conveyance  or  the  terms,  restrictions  and  conditions  thereof  prohibited  by  the  law  shall  be 
ineffective  to  the  extent  of  such  prohibition  without  invalidating  the  remaining  provisions  of  this  conveyance. 

The  purchaser  of  the  Warranty  Deed  above  is  hereby  authorized  as  agent  of  the  Grantor  for  the  sole  and  limited 
purpose  of  effectuating  the  conveyance  of  the  interest  being  conveyed  herein  to  insert  his  name  or  the  name  of  a 
nominee  as  Grantee  in  said  Deed.  Unless  the  purchaser  inserts  his  name  or  the  name  of  a  nominee  in  accordance 
with  the  authorization  referred  to  immediately  herein-above,  the  conveyance  of  the  interest  referred  to  herein  will 
be  ineffectual. 

This  Deed  is  made,  executed  and  delivered  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  duly  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  said  corporation  held  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  A.D.  1976. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  said  Grantor  has  caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be  hereto  affixed  and  has  caused  its  name 
to  be  signed  to  these  presents  by  the  signature  of  its  President  and  attested  by  the  signature  of  its  Secretary  this  3rd 
day  of  June,  A.D.  1976. 

This  irans/er  of  liile  is  exempt  from  real  estate  transfer  tax  under  Section  4(e}  of  "An  Act  in 
relation  to  a  lax  on  the  privile^ie  of  transferring  title  to  real  estate,  providing  the  basis  for 
the  imposition  thereof,  and  making  on  appropriation  in  connection  therewith  ".  (Approved 
July  /7,  J967.  L..  1967.  P.  J7J6)  as  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  Stare  of  /llinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly,  in  that  the  actual  consideration  for  said  transfer  of  title  is 
less  than  $100.00 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  LAND  &.  CATTLE  COMPANY,  INC. 


r  und&chtu 


By: 

Attest: 


Secretary 


About  the  Property 


Although  the  rights  conveyed  by  the  Deed  are  limited  as  provided  for  in  said  Deed,  including  a  limitation  upon  the 
right  of  possession,  the  Grantee  has  access  to  the  whole  acre,  and  it  is  available  for  inspection  by  the  Grantee.  The 
property  is  adjacent  to  the  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  State  Park  and  is  at  the  southern  terminal  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Memorial  Highway  and  is  located  approximately  ten  miles  north  of  the  intersection  of  State  Route  130  and  Inter- 
state Route  70  near  Greenup,  Illinois  and  is  located  approximately  ten  miles  southeast  of  the  intersection  of  State 
Route  16  and  Interstate  Route  57  near  Mattoon,  Illinois. 

Lot  1  consists  of  one  acre  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Farm  Plat.  Since  there  are  6,272,640  square  inches  in  an  acre, 
your  undivided  interest  may  be  regarded  as  being  equivalent  to  one  square  inch  of  the  one  acre  tract  in  which  you 
have  an  undivided  interest  (tenancy  in  common). 

The  conveyance  contained  on  the  Deed  is  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Land  Sales  Act  under  Regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Office  of  Interstate  Land  Sales  Registration  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (24  cfr.,  §1710.13).  The  purchaser  is  advised  that  the  purchase  price  for  this  conveyance  must  be  in  an 
amount  of  money  which  is  less  than  $100.00.  Do  not  pay  more. 


This  iinlnimenl  prepared  by  Ahiahuin  Lincoln  Land  &  Cuule  Coinpjtiy.  Inc  .  P.O.  Bny  1776..  Sprin'jpeld.  lUinni\  627n> 


To  order  more  deeds  for  friends,  family, 
business  associates,  gifts,  etc.,  fill  in 
information  below  and  mail  to: 

Abraham  Lincoln  Land  &  Cattle  Company,  Inc. 

P.O.  BOX  1776,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS  62705 
Deed(s)  mailed  to  you  postpaid 

Send:  Lincoln  Farm  Deeds  "  $5.00  each  (Send  check  or  money  order  only; 

void  where  prohibited) 


To: 


(fill  in  your  name) 

Address:   


(street  address  or  P.O.  Box.  city,  state,  Zip) 


AMOUNT  ENCLOSED:  S 


Decoration  Day  at  Shiloh. 


On  Decoration  Day  there  was  a 
notable  gathering  at  the  Shiloh- 
Gordon  cemetery.  Among  them 
were  Hod.  J.  M.  Weaver,  Oakford, 
president  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Memorial  Highway;  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Gridley,  Chicago,  noted  writer  and 
author  of  "From  the  Log  Cabin  to 
the  White  House;"  E.  S.  Clayton, 
Martinsville,  who  has  traverled  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state  in 
search  of  the  correct  route  which 
the  Lincolns  traveled  on  their  way 
10  Macon  countv  in  1830;  T.  B, 
Shoafi".  Shelbyville,  82  years  of  age 
and  a  relative  of  Dennis  Hanks,  and 
now  editor  of  the  Shelby  County 
Leader;  Geo,  T.  Balch  and  Thomas 
Allison,  who  shook  hands  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  on  his  last  visit-  with 
his  stepmother,  Sarah  Bush  Linooln, 
a  month  before  he  was  inaugurated 
president;  and  then  there  were  a 
lar«e  number  of  the  descendents  of 
those  who  had  known  and  associafe 
ed  with  Thomas  Lincoln  and  their 
memories  were  replete  with  the 
traditions  which  had  been  handed 
down  to  them  by  their  ancestors. 
In  many  respects  it  was  a  memor- 1 
able  occasion.  ' 

The  addresses  by  Mrs.  Gridley 
and  Mr.  Weaver  were  listened  to 
with  wrapped  attention  bv  the  large 
congregation,  and  the  short  talks  by 
Mr.  Shoaft"  a»d  Mr.  Balch  were 
equally  well  received,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  social  amenities  which 
brought  forth  the  feeling  in  the 
breast  of  each  andeveryene,  "we  are 
now  in  the  land  of  the  shrines  of  the 
Lincolns.'' 

In  a  letter  Mrs.  Gridley  writes: 
I  "Well,  indeed,  Decovation  Day  was 
really  worth  remembering.  In  the 
attendance  there  viats  an  unusually 
good  spirit  of  friendliness  shown.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  very  enjoyable  occa- 
sion and  my  trip  to  the  old  places  I 
visited  thirty-eight  years  ago.  vvere 
1  very  familial." 


Goose  Nest  Prairie  ,  111. 
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of  Greek  and  Roman  life  and  single  figures  of  women  — 
Mr.  Millet  is  as  successful  as  in  the  treatment  of  Eng- 
lish genre,  and  he  has  also  won  a  reputation  as  a  painter 
of  portraits.  Mr.  Millet  passes  the  winter  season  in 
New  York,  but  lives  the  rest  of  the  year  in  London  and 
at  his  charming  home  at  Broadway  in  Worcestershire, 
where  he  has  for  neighbors  Alma-Tadema,  Alfred  Par- 
sons, Sargent,  and  other  Englishmen  and  Americans 
of  note.  He  was  born  at  Mattapoisett,  Massachusetts, 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1869. 
He  is  vice-president  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, a  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  of 
the  American  Water  Color  Society,  and  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  of  London.  He  obtained  his  art 
schooling  at  the  Antwerp  Academy,  and  received  first- 
class  medals  at  the  Antwerp  exhibitions  in  1S73  and 
1874.  A  prize  of  $2500  was  awarded  to  him  at  tlie 
American  Art  Association  Exhibition  in  1886  for  the 
picture, mentioned  above,  which  is  in  the  Union  League 
Club,  and  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889  he  received 
a  silver  medal  in  the  British  section.  Mr.  Millet  is 
widely  known  as  the  brilliant  war-correspondent  of  the 
London  "  Daily  News  "  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  and 
as  a  clever  writer  of  fiction  and  descriptive  articles.  Li 
the  field  of  illustration  he  has  contributed  to  the  mag- 
azines a  large  number  of  excellent  drawings,  those  of 


ER  VEIiY. 

life  and  campaigns  in  the  Balkans  being  particularly 
noticeable  for  freshness  and  vividness  in  transcription, 
and  marked  by  great  truth  of  observation  and  artistic 
feeling  for  the  picturesque. 

William  A.  CoJ/in. 
Corrections  with  Regard  to  the  Washington  Family. 

Mr,  Tho.MAS  M.  Green  of  Danville,  Kentucky, 
writes  to  correct  two  errors  in  the  article  on  "  The 
Mother  and  Birthplace  of  Washington  "  in  Tiiic  Cen- 
tury for  April,  1892.  On  page  833  it  is  stated  that 
Augustine  Washington  died  April  12,  1740,  the  writer 
having  supplied  the  last  figure,  which  is  obliterated  in 
the  entry  in  the  family  Bible,  with  a  cipher.  Mr.  Green 
quotes  from  General  Washington's  letter  to  Sir  Isaac 
Heard  to  show  that  the  correct  date  of  Augustine 
Washington's  death  was  April  12,  1743.  Mr.  Green 
also  says  : 

In  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  832  referring  to  the 
godniotlier  of  General  Washington,  who  held  him  in  her 
arms  at  the  baptismal  font,  the  statement  is  made  that 
"  the  godmother,  Mrs.  Mildred  Gregory,  was  an  aunt  of 
the  infant.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Lawrence  Washing- 
ton, brother  of  .-Augustine. "  The  word  "brother"  in  the 
note  was  evidently  an  inadvertence  or  a  misprint.  Law- 
rence Washington  was  the  father  of  Augustine  and  of 
Mildred.  Editor. 


IN    LIGHTER  VEIN. 


Lincoln's  Goose  Nest  Home. 

NEAR  the  graveyard  where  Lincoln's  father  and 
stepmother  rest,  seven  miles  south  of  Charleston, 
Illinois,  in  a  place  then  known  as  Goose  Nest,  the  Lin- 
colns  made  their  final  settlement  on  removing  from 
Indiana.  Here  Abraham  Lincoln  assisted  his  father  in 
"  getting  settled,"  as  they  called  it.  He  helped  him 
build  a  log  cabin,  and  cleared  for  him  a  patch  of 
ground,  and  when  he  saw  him  "  under  headway  "  in  the 
new  country,  bade  him  good-by  and  started  north 
afoot.  He  found  employment  not  far  from  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  where  the  active  part  of  his  early  life  was 
spent.  Though  he  did  not  linger  long  in  the  Goose 
Nest  cabin,  he  was  there  long  enough  to  stamp  his 
individuality  on  every  heart  for  miles  around,  and 
many  are  the  stories  told  of  his  sojourn  among  these 
people.  It  was  my  lot  to  be  born  and  reared  a  few 
miles  from  the  early  home  of  the  Lincolns,  and  the  in- 
cidents I  shall  relate  were  picked  up  in  conversation 
with  the  old  settlers  about  our  neighborhood,  all  of  whom 
knew  Lincoln  well.  I  was  shown  a  bridge  he  helped 
to  build,  and  many  other  relics  of  his  boyhood  days. 

One  very  old  man  told  me  that  he  once  rode  up  to 
Thomas  Lincoln's  cabin  and  inquired  if  he  could  spend 
the  night  there.  He  was  informed  that  the  house  af- 
forded only  two  beds,  and  one  of  these  belonged  to  a 
son  who  was  then  at  home;  but  if  he  would  get 
the  consent  of  this  boy  to  take  him  in  as  a  bedfellow, 
he  could  stay.    The  stranger  dismounted,  and  soon 


found  the  six-foot  boy  in  the  back  yard  lying  on  a  board 
reading.  The  boy  consented,  and  the  man  slept  with 
him  that  night.  The  boy  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
the  other  never  tires  of  telling  how  he  spent  the  night 
with  the  future  President. 

Tarlton  Miles,  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  Charleston, 
told  me  that  he  had  seen  Lincoln  driving  an  ox-team 
into  town  with  cord-wood  to  sell.  One  night  Lincoln 
was  detained  till  late  selling  his  wood.  It  grew  dark, 
and  "Abe  "  thought  best  not  to  attempt  to  drive  home. 
As  the  Miles  homestead  was  just  out  of  town  toward  the 
Lincoln  cabin,  Lincoln  stopped  there  overnight.  His 
entire  outfit,  in  the  way  of  wearing-apparel,  consisted 
of  homespun  jeans  trousers,  knit  "  galluses,"  a  linsey 
shirt,  and  a  straw  hat.  Miles's  father  sat  up  till  mid- 
night talking  with  Lincoln,  and  was  amazed  at  the  wis- 
dom he  displayed. 

I  spent  four  years  in  Charleston,  as  salesman  in  a  large 
dry-goods  house  there,  and  as  most  of  the  country  folks 
traded  at  this  store,  I  often  enjoyed  rare  treats  in  the 
way  of  chats  with  the  old  settlers  about  "  Abe,"  as  they 
loved  to  call  him.  As  I  measured  off  calico  for  them 
they  measured  off  "  yarns  "  for  me.  I  said  to  one  old 
settler,  "  Did  you  ever  have  a  hint  of  Lincoln's  greatness 
while  he  lived  near  you  ?  "  "  No,"  he  said,  as  he  took 
a  chew  of  "Lincoln  green,"  "  I  never  did.  I  had  six 
boys,  an'  any  one  of  'em  seemed  as  peart  to  me  as  Tom's 
Abe  did — 'cept  perhaps  in  book-readin'.  He  always  did 
take  to  that,  an'  on  that  account  we  uns  usel  to  think  he 
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would  n't  amount  to  much.  You  see,  it  war  n't  bouk- 
readin'  then,  it  war  work,  that  counted.  Now,  talkm 
about  rail-splittin',  any  of  my  boys  could  beat  Abe  any 
day  he  lived,  an'  any  one  of  'em  could  run  him  a  mid- 
dliii' tight  foot-race;  an'  ihess  why  he  should  beat  'cm 
in  the  big  race  for  fame,  1  can'  teU." 

"  Uncle  Johnny"  Gordon  is  an  odd  character  known 
in  Charleston  as  the  "  Sassafras  Man."  In  the  spring 
months  he  may  be  seen  offering  for  sale  neat  htUc 
bunches  of  sassafras  root,  which  he  has  carefully  galli- 
ered,  and  which  he  declares  is  a  "  balm  for  all  wounds. 
For  "yarns"  of  the  early  days  on  Goose  Nest  praine, 
and  for  recollections  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  one  has  only 
to  buy  abuiich  of  sassafras,  then  make  his  wants  known, 
and  Uncle  Johnny  will  supply  them,  heaped  up  and  run- 
ning over.  The  quality  of  Gordon's  recollections  may 
not  be  the  best,  but  the  quantity  can't  be  questioned. 

At  tlie  time  the  Lincolns  settled  at  Goos^  Nest 
Dan  Needham  was  the  champion  wrestler  in  Cum- 
berland County.  This  county  joins  Coles,  the  one  in 
which  the  Lincolns  lived.   Needham  had  often  been 
told  that  he  would  find  his  match  in  Tom  Lincoln's  boy 
Abe,  but  he  would  boast  that  he  could  "  flmg  him 
three  best  out  of  four  any  day  he  lived."  At  last  they 
met    It  was  at  a  house-raising  on  the  Ambraw  River. 
"  Raisin's  "  at  that  time  brought  "  neighbors  "  from 
many  miles  around,  and  I  am  told  that  at  this  one  they 
came  from  as  far  south  as  Crawford  County,  more 
than  forty  miles  away.  Thomas  Lincoln  came,  and 
with  him  his  boy  Abe.    After  the  work  of  the  day,  in 
which  Abe  and  Dan  matched  handspikes  many  times, 
a  "  rassle  "  was  suggested.  At  first  Abe  was  unwilling 
to  measure  arms  with  Dan,  who  was  six  feet  four  and 
as  agile  as  a  panther;  but  when  Thomas  Lincoln  said, 
"xVbe,  rassle  'im,"  Abe  flung  off  his  coat,  and  the  two 
stood  face  to  face.  Four  times  they  wrestled,  and  each 
time  Needham  was  thrown. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  round  the  combatants 
again  stood  face  to  face,  Abe  Hushed  but  sm.hng, 
Dan  trembling  with  anger.  However,  one  glance 
at  the  honest,  good-natured  face  ol  his  opponent 
cooled  his  rage,  and,  extending  his  rough  palm,  he  said, 

"  Well,  I  '11  be  !  "  Ever  after  this  they  were  warm 

friends.  Needham  survived  Lincoln  many  years,  and 
though  he  was  a  strong  Democrat,  he  had  nothmg  but 
good  words  for  Abe.  Several  of  his  boys  still  live  near 
the  old  homestead  in  Spring  Point  township,  Cumber- 
land County,  Illinois.  One  daughter,  the  wife  of  W  . 
P  Davis,— a  brother  of  the  writer,—  resides  on  a  Uirm 
near  Roseland,  Nebraska.  Uncle  Dan,  as  ^^e  called 
him,  now  sleeps  in  a  quiet  churchyard  ludden  away  in 
a  deep  forest.  A  braver  heart  never  beat ;  and  though 
his  life  was  humble,  I  am  sure  that  he  did  not  lack  for 
a  welcome  into  the  Eternal  City. 

Alonzo  Hilton  Davis. 


Lincoln  Markers 

Charleston  News. 

A   committee   bf  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  Tpail  is  pulting  up  nine 
signs  or  markers  over  town  designa- 
ting places  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  active  as  a  lawyer  and  states- 
man.    Among  the  signs  will  be  one 
on  the  north  side  of.Monroe  andFifth 
where  Dennis  Hanks  once  lived,  oiie 
at  Sixth  and  Monroe,  the  site  of  the 
old  Bunnel  tavern  where  Abe  stay- 
ed all  night  after  the  debate  with 
Douglas,  one  at  the  court  house 
where  he  lost  his  runaway  slave 
case,  and  one  on  the  Dailj^  News 
corner  where  Abe  was  given  a  reeep- 
tion  aflCF  his  election  to  the  presi 
dency,  in  the  old  Mount  &  Hill  hall 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1923. 
Phe  signs  are  made  of  wood  with 
painted  lettering,  but  may  be  later 
replaced  by  bronze  tablets. 


Harris  Dante, 

230  South  Fifth  Street, 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 


900  Words. 


LINCOLN'S  EARLY  LIFE  AND  ENVIRONIVIENT 


The  formative  period  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  v;as  pass- 
ed in  Spencer  County,   southern  Indiana,     The  years  from  seven  to 
twenty-one  of  his  life  were  spent  on  his  father's  farm.     A  granite 
monument  stands  in  the  front  yard  of  a  public  schoolhouse  and 
marks  the  exact  spot  of  his  Indiana  home.     An  inscription  on  the 
monument  reads,   "On  this  spot  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  from  1816  to 
1830. " 

Across  Pigeon  Creek,  opposite  the  site  of  his  boyhood  home, 
at  the  top  of  a  sloping  hillside  is  the  grave  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
mocher.     Abraham  was  nine  years  old  when  his  mother  died.     It  is 
said  that  Abraham  assisted  his  father  in  making  the  rough  coffin 
in  which  she  was  buried.     There  was  no  minister  available  to  con- 
duct a  funeral  service;  but  later  Abraham,  being  of  a  religious 
turn  of  mind  as  was  his  mother,  secured  the  service  of  an  itiner- 
ant preacher  who  held,  at  the  grave,  a  fitting  memorial  of  this 
honored  Christian  mother.     For  many  years  the  grave  of  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  'vas  strangely  overlooked;  but  now  two  stones  mark  the  rest- 
ing place  of  this  woman  so  highly,  favored,  the  mother  of  our  great 
president,     A  Mr,   Studebaker  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  visiting  the 
grave  and  noting  the  absence  of  a  memorial,  ordered  a  marble  stone 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave.     Later  the  State  of  Indiana 
erected  a  larger  monument  which  stands  in  front  of  the  one  set  up 
by  the  generous  and  patriotic  Mr,  Studebaker, 

I  saw  in  a  home  in  Evansville,  Indiana,   a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  an  old  friend.     It  was  written  on  the  eve  of  Mr, 
Lincoln's  departure  for  Washington  to  assume  the  duties  of  Presi- 
dent,    He  expresses  regret  that  press  of  matters  would  prevent 
him  from  visiting  his  old  friends  and  the  grave  of  his  gentle, 
mother;  but  he  hoped  to  do  so  later.     This  hone  ^"as  crushed  by 
the  assassin's  bullet, 

AX  OCX-    Olic   u.caoii   ux    Aux-aiiaui  •  a    mO  oiicx-,    ctno.    one    UUiilJ.ng|    ui  liXB 

Step-mother,  Sallie  Bush  Lincoln,  who  brought  with  her  "consider- 
able plunder,"  the  Lincoln  dwelling  house  was  improved  and  well 
furnished  for  that  day,     Sallie  Bush  Lincoln  was  a  woman  of  more 
than  average  intelligence  and  energy — we  would  say  pep.     She  be- 
came attached  to  young  Lincoln,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  pursuit 
of  an  education.     This  affection  was  reciprocated  by  Abraham, 
To  this  he  gave  proof  by  a  visit  to  her  while  President- Elect, 

Thomas  Lincoln,   the  father  of  Abraham,  was  not  shiftless  as 
perhaps  we  have  been  led  to  think.     He  did  not  like  farming.  He 
was  a  carpenter,  preferred  to  work  with  tools.     Doubtless,   in  the 
old  neighborhood,   still  in  use  are  pieces  of  furniture  he  made 
with  the  aid  of  Abraham,     In  a  home  in  Evansville  is  a  cabinet 
Abraham  made  with  his  father's  assistance. 
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Thomas  Lincoln  must  have  been  a  man  of  agreeable  personality 
and  v/orthy  parts  or  he  could  not  have  won  the  love  of  two  such 
women  as  Nancy  Hanks  and  Sallie  Bush, 

Spending  a  few  days  recently  where  Lincoln  grew  uo  I  fortu- 
nately met  the  son  and  grandson  of  David  Turnham.     The  son  now 
lives  in  Evansville  and  the  grandson  on  "the  old  David  Turnham 
farm."     They  were  both  raised  in  the  Lincoln  Community  and  in  a 
Lincoln  atmosphere.     They  knew  the  Lincoln  traditions.     They  re- 
lated many  incidents  they  had  heard  David  Turnham — who  knew 
Lincoln — tell  about  the  Lincoln  home  and  life,   esr^ecially  stories 
of  "Abe. " 

Young  Lincoln  had  but  little  school  privileges.     He  states 
that  he  did  not  go  to  school  a  "whole  year,  all  put  together." 
The  schools  he  attended  were  called  "blab  schools,"  the  scholars 
not  only  recited  but  studied  "out  loud."     They  used  Webster's 
Spelling  Book.     Young  Lincoln  was  an  apt  student  and  was  a  fam- 
ous speller.     The  Bible  was  their  Reader.     This  may  account  for 
the  fact  that  in  his  speeches  ?nd  writings  Mr.  Lincoln  often 
quoted  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,     Is  it  not  strange  that  the  book, 
which  at  one  time  was  the  only  reader  in  our  schools,   is  now 
scarcely  read  in  them? 

As  a  youth  Abraham  Lincoln  was  strong,  athletic,  studious 
and  alive  to  his  environment.  He  was  accommodating  and  r)oiite. 
If  he  ate  peas  and  potatoes  with  a  knife,  so  did  his  neighbors. 
On  the  Turnham  farm,  according  to  my  informants,  are  rails  that 
young  Lincoln  made,  V/hlle  a  hired  hand  on  this  farm  he  found  a 
discarded  copy  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana  which  started 
him  on  his  career  as  a  lawyer. 

The  Llncolns  moved  from  Indiana  to  Illinois  in  March  1530. 
They  had  large  strong  wagons  and  ox  teams.     David  Turnham  is  the 
author  of  this  story  told  me  by  his  grandson.     The  Llncolns  trav- 
eled past  the  village  of  Dale  crossing  the  Wabash  at  Vlncennes. 
Preparing  for  the  Journey  Thomas  Lincoln  traded  Mr.   Turnham  an 
old  steer  for  a  young  one.     The  first  night  out  the  young  steer 
wandered  from  camp  and  the  next  morning  was  seen  standing  at  the 
Turnham  barnyard  gate.     In  a  short  while  Abraham  apioeared  on  the 
scene.     The  steer  was  let  into  the  barnyard  and  cornered.  Young 
Lincoln  leaped  from  the  fence  onto  the  back  of  the  obstreoerous 
young  ox,  and  striking  the  frightened  young  beast  on  the  sides 
with  his  feet,  and  its  neck  with  his  hands,  he  drove  and  guided 
the  steer  back  to  camp,     Mr,   Turnham  always  laconically  added, 
"That  was  the  last  I  ever  sav;  of  the  steer  and  the  future  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — Abraham  Lincoln, " 


N.B.  Sent    to  ONLY  ONE  paper  within  or  adjacent  to  your  territory. 


NOTt  : 


hv  I^artc's    grandfather  ov,nea 
a  farm    near  talem,  Illinois   that  adjoined 
Abrahcun  Line  in' s  farm.     The  uncle's  and 
Ur.  hante's  f atli-r  v. ere    very  good  friends 
of  Lincoln' s. 


CABIN    ON    GOOSE-NEST    PKAIRIE,   NEAR    !•  AliMINGTON,   ILLINOIS,    WHERE    THOMAS    LINCOLN    LIVED    AND  DIED. 


Annual  Review  (Concluded) 


Ttlc  Ci-iiiiiN  i^ixAixuiLS  HJL\,  il^L.,  BuXLi  liN  l«bl  BY  ABRA- 

HAM LINCOLN  AND  HIS  FATHER.— From  the  Story  of  Chicago 
and  National  Development.     The  Little  Chronicle  Co.,  Chicago 


The  Home  of  Abraham  Lincoln  when  in  his  Tenth  Year. 


Charleston,  111. 


THE  FIRST  COURT  HOUSE  built  in  Coles  County,  erected  in  1835  at  a  cost  of 
$5,000.00,  by  a  contractor  named  Munsel,  and  in  which  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  their  day  practiced  law.  Among  the  most  noted  who  figured  in  cases  which 
are  entered  on  the  dockets  of  the  county,  were  Lincoln,  Douglas,  Trumbull,  Shields, 
Logan,  Palmer,  McClernand,  Connolly,  Yates,  Oglesby,  Ficklin  and  Linder.  It  was  in 
this  old  court  house  that  Lincoln  appeared  as  counsel  for  a  slave-holder  who  was  try- 
ing to  recover  his  human  chattels,  and  was  defeated  by  Linder  and  Ficklin.    The  trial 

!  attracted  national  attention  and  large  numbers  of  people  from  all  over  the  country  at- 
tended. In  1858  the  north  wing  was  built  and  in  1864  the  south  wing  was  added, 
together  with  other  improvements,  which  constituted  the  old  structure  which  was  torn 

I  down  w  hen  ths  present  handsome  co   rt  house  was  erected,    
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SHAPES  LOG  COURTHOUSE  FURNITURE 


Several  pieces  of  the  furniture  to  be 
used  in  refurnishing  Macon  county's  first 
courthouse,  now  located  in  Fairview  park, 
are  completed  and  ready   for  staining. 


Archie  Hedenberg,  of  1007  South  Main 
street,  is  shown  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  judge's  table. 

(Herald-Review  photo) 


Coles  County  Cabin 


C  r/(e  boy  who  lived  in  this  log  house  near  Farmington,  III.,  wrote:  "/ 
will  study  and  prepare  myself,  and  it  may  be  my  turn  will  come." 
And  dotvn  the  ages  all  will  know  Lincoln's  turn  came.  >vide  worw  Photos 


